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Past, Present and Future 


— ' at Hundreds of Bliss presses in Ford plants the country 
over are helping to mass-produce the thrilling new 1949 
Fords, Mercurys and Lincoins. Giant forming presses 
are turning out body panels, and batteries of new 
presses, specially designed by Bliss in cooperation with 
Ford engineers, are stamping muffler parts, generator 
housings, hub caps, and hundreds of other parts. 
That’s how it was with the Model T and all subse- 
quent Ford cars. Like other stampers, large and small, 
Ford has known for generations that “Bliss” on a press 


is more than a name...it’s a guarantee, 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
Mechanical and Hydraulic Presses, Rolling Mills, Container Machinery 


WORKS AT: Toledo, Cleveland, Salem, Ohio; Hastings, Mich.; 
Englewood, N. J.; Derby, England; St. Oven sur Seine, France. 
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The All-Electric Adjustable-Speed 








Drive for A-c. Circuits 
0.; 
fk 

roughout industry, 
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In a great variety of applications th 
* xS§ Drives have s° step 
° and trimmed costs they have paid for themselves 

@ times Over- Plants everywhere now vx the sim- 
plest, most effective and most economical means ever 
0 nO developed for providing adjustable speeds from A-c. 
| ke circuits. That's why it will pay yOu to investigate the 
4 . possibilities of V*S by writing today for the new 
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3 D-C — A-C Welder- Generator 
* Combination 








300 Ampere D. C. Gas- 
** oline Engine Driven 
Arc Welder 


2 “Build Your Own” 
* Welding Generator 
with Auxiliary Power 














“Build Your Own" A-C 
* Welding and A-C Power 
Generator 


4 4 Weldmobile, a Self-Propelled imitates 
* 300 Ampere Arc Welder 

















9 Gas Engine Drive 
* A-C Arc Welder 
and A-C Power Unit 
Combination 





‘Build Your Own” D-C 
* Welding Generator 











7 D-C Electric Duive 
* Arc Welder 





A-C Industrial Type 
™’ Transformer Arc 
= Welder 


One of these HOBART WELDERS 


is a “must” for you... if you want 
lower costs... faster production 





[Better Welds with 
‘Hobart Electrodes 


» Keep your welding opera- 
Btors happy by supplying 
tthem with Hobart Arc 
Welding Electrodes. Weld- 
ors like their uniform qual- 
ity for making consistently 
good welds. .They never 
have fo worry about the 
uality of their welds with 
lobart's, they know what 
hey will do. 


ic 


For maximum production welding at the lowest 
possible operating cost . . . try a Hobart welder 
that is designed to meet your welding require- 
ments. It is right to assume that all arc welders 
will weld, but it is wrong to assume that one type 
of welder will handle every welding application 
and give you maximum production and lower 


HOBART WELDERS 


HOBART BROTHERS COMPANY, BOX 





Valuable Vest we 


Pocket 
Welding 
Guide 


FREE! NAME 
©] position 


Get your copy 
TODAY, just FIRM 











check and re- 
turn coupon. 


ADDRESS 








costs on e~*ry job. That’s why you should deter- 
mine your major welding requirements first . . . 
then compare the recommended Hobart welder 
against all others for performance, speed, endur- 
ance and operating cost. Hobart builds the world’s 
most complete line of arc welders— job rated. 
Return coupon for COMPLETE LINE CATALOG! 


It’s Better 
than wish you had 


$T-78, TROY, OHIO 


Please send me complete information on the Hobart Arc Welders Checked and also send 
FREE BOOKS CHECKED, without obligation 
Complete Line Arc Welder Catalog 


Eee 4 5 Gd. 8 
Weldor's Vest Pocket Guide 








to have bought a HOBART 
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F.O.B. Insanity 


So far all the hubbub and hulla- 
baloo about the demise of the basing 
point system and the shift to f.o.b. 
mill prices on steel has been in lofty 
terms, such as the dislocation of in- 
dustry, effects on our great steel pro- 
ducing centers, and so on. The po- 
litical aspects have been under con- 
siderable discussion (there ought to 
be a law, etc.) and the economic 
results have been tossed pro and con. 
A purchasing agent friend of ours, 
however, says that as far as he is 
concerned, all this noise is just noise. 
He says, and we think he may be 
slirhtly biased, that the purchasing 
agent is the real hero of the situa- 
tion. He has had to burn a lot of 
midnight oil, not only figuring out 
how much his steel is currently cost- 
ing him, but how much it would 
cost if he were able to buy it from 
a heck of a lot of mills which haven’t 
anything to sell, just on the off- 
chance that they might be interested 
in his business now that they don’t 
have to absorb any freight. He says 
that it is only with a tremendous 
amount of self control that he has 
thus far restrained himself from 
carving up a few steel salesmen with 
a dull butcher knife. 


Others, Too, Are Thieves 


From time to time we quote from 
the “Houghton Line” in this column, 
because we really appreciate some 
of the logic in “Line Logic”. Little 
things like, “A woman’s greatest 
asset is a man’s imagination”. We 
are happy to note that other people 
also pick up stuff from the Line and 
quote it, too, because last night we 
swiped our dear wife’s copy of the 
Ladies Home Journal and discovered 
in among the recipes and romance a 
pertinent quote from that esteemed 
little booklet. 


Stainless from Hunger 


We are practically starving to 
death as we write these words, hav- 
ing just come upon the Barbekitchen. 
That item, to those who are unfor- 
tunate enough not to have seen it in 
the current issue of “Steel Horizons”, 
is the outdoor barbecue to end all 
backyard cooking discussions for- 
ever. It’s a combination of stone 
and stainless guaranteed to make 
anybody long for a beautiful sum- 
mer evening and a few complete in- 
stallations of two-pound - sirloin 
steaks. This outdoor job is fully 
equipped, with a double-bowl stain- 
less sink, two charcoal grills, one with 
a turnspit and the other with a solid 


Behind the Scenes... 


griddle top, a log-burning fireplace 
with stainless andirons and pothook, 
plenty of stainless work surface and 
even some fluorescent lights in stain- 
less steel fixtures. Behind the stain- 
less steel doors of the storage cup- 
boards there are probably some stain- 
less steel containers, suitable for 
holding martinis poured from a stain- 
less steel cocktail shaker. As we 
think of our postage-stamp sized 
back yard, we are certainly looking 
forward to the day when this sort of 
thing reaches the mass production 
stage and is offered in many sizes 
and styles. Then we'll be in the 
market for a 2-hot dog version. 


4 Times 2 Equals 16 


Some of the more sprightly char- 
acters around town have taken to 
wearing jackets and slacks almost 
exclusively. They never match, of 
course, and in fact it seems to make 
little difference whether they even 
come close. We asked one of them 
the other day why this sudden play 
on un-matching outfits. He replied 
that the high cost of suits was the 
answer. With four suits, it seems, 
all you have is four different suits. 
With four jackets and four pairs of 
slacks, this school of thought argues, 
you have sixteen different outfits for 
the same amount of money. We 
haven’t bothered to figure it out, but 
there seems to be some reason in- 
volved, no matter how unreasonable 
the combinations may look. 


Puzzle Corner 


R. B. Howlett of the Macklin Co. 
says that our executive of two weeks 
ago was either a cheap skate who fig- 
ured on doing Paris for $106.52 or he 
was going whole hog and wanted 
$10,652. Either way, we figure his 
secretary was probably the kind of 
gal who knew him well enough to 
get the right amount figured out, 
which was certainly one or the other 
of those two amounts. W. W. John- 
son of National Acme sent in the 
answer to the coin weighing prob- 
lem, and along with it a problem, 
which goes like this: Teacher wrote 
two proper fractions on the black- 
board, and then she asked two of the 
students to add them, each student 
to invert one of the fractions before 
adding. As it happened, each chose 
a different one to invert, and the an- 
swers they got were 2 and 24%. What 
were the two original fractions? 


(Editorial Index—page 29) 
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Don't Be Stampeded! 


One manufacturer has announced plans to move his plant from Indianapolis 
: to Hammond, Ind., because of the adoption of mill pricing for steel. It is 
rumored that a large Detroit auto parts maker is considering establishment 
of a plant in the Pittsburgh area for the same reason. 

In a few instances circumstances may be such that the shifting from bas- 
ing point to mill pricing for steel constitutes sound justification for changing 
plant location quickly and even temporarily. However, in most cases moving 
a plant at this time would be premature for the reason that the present sys- 
tem of mill pricing is purely tentative. 

Nobody knows yet what form mill prices will take after the inevitable 
shakedown has occurred. A week ago the trade was talking of f.o.b. mill prices 
as the base. Today it is clear that in the minds of some sellers mill prices are 
base, to which handling or other charges may be added to arrive at f.o.b. mill 



























prices. 
This is one of many technicalities which are bound to arise in the evolu- 
tion of a mill pricing system. The mode of transportation presents interesting 
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possibilities for variations in the method by which delivered prices will be de- 
‘i : rived from mill prices. No one can predict what refinements day-to-day ex- 
: perience will bring to the pricing pattern. 
: Another factor to be considered is the attitude of Congress. If early ex- 
3 perience with the new prices arouses loud protest from steel buyers, the law- 
: makers probably will act to nullify or modify the effect of recent Supreme Court 
" decisions. Whatever action Congress will take, if any, will depend somewhat 
upon the outcome of the Capehart investigation. 
a The mill pricing system now being launched is the first phase of a new 
fg. : era in pricing. Mill prices, as understood today, give no reliable hint as to what 
e. 5 price formula will be in use six months, a year or two years from now. It seems 
4 incredible that manufacturers, except in rare cases, will want to move plants as 
long as the price pattern is so tentative. 
10 While being alert to every price development, steel buyers should not be 
“a stampeded into hasty action. They can afford to give the new pricing time 
: ie to jell. | 
4 
: ! 
rs : 
‘- 4 
a : THIRD ROUND WAGES: Last week It is significant that the advances granted in 
| leading steel companies advanced wages about 9 the three rounds of postwar wage negotiations 
z 4 per cent. This was the first time since the steel- account for more than a quarter of today’s wage 
1" : makers have dealt with the unions that the in- rates. Wages for common labor were upped 
J ' crease has been on a percentage, rather than 1815 cents in the first round in 1946, 121% cents 
‘ a straight across the board, basis. in the second round in 1947 and 91% cents in 
t Hourly increases ranged from 9% cents for the current third round—a total of 401% cents. 
f common labor to 25 cents for the highest paid Average hourly rates increased 1814, 1214 and 
i. skilled employees. The average increase was 13 cents, respectively, in the same rounds—a 
about 13 cents per hour. These latest advances total of 44 cents. 
] lift the wage for common labor to $1.185 per During the past 33 years wages in the steel 
o hour and the average to above $1.70. industry have been changed 26 times. In 21 
(OVER) | 
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times the change has been an advance and on 
five occasions it was a reduction. Changes were 
most frequent before and after World War I, 
at the beginning of the depression and follow- 
ing World War II. The longest period during 
which wages remained unchanged was 8 years 

from August 1923 to October 1931. 

The wide variations in frequency of wage ad- 
justment argue strongly for a periodic review 
of wages which would tend to time changes 
pp. 37, 38 


more realistically. 


LISTS DEFENSE NEEDS: _ National 


defense needs are assuming more tangible form. 
The Air Force and the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics have drafted procurement schedules for 
the first bite in the 70-group aircraft program. 
Air Force will order 2201 planes, deliveries to 
start next year and run into 1950. The Navy 
bureau will order 1165 planes. The two sched- 
ules involve more than a dozen prospective plane 
building contractors and will affect hundreds of 
materials, parts and equipment suppliers. 
Meanwhile steel industry representatives have 
approved a voluntary allocation plan submitted 
by the Office of Industry Co-operation under 
which 1.2 million tons of steel will be channeled 
to government defense contractors during the 
next 12 months. This tonnage represents about 
2 per cent of overall steel production. Last 
year steel going into military use accounted for 
about 1.25 per cent of total output. —pp. 42, 43 


AWKWARD SITUATION: Controver- 


sy over the proposed allocation of 59,000 tons of 
sheet steel for prefabricated housing illustrates 
the embarrassing complications which arise when 
government edges into private business. 

Major recipient of this steel would be Lustron 
Corp. Under the Veterans Emergency Housing 
Act, Reconstruction Finance Corp. has advanced 
Lustron $25.5 million. If Lustron is to repay 
this loan, it must have steel with which to pro- 
duce housing and earn a profit. Some consum- 
ers, objecting to allocating steel to Lustron, con- 
tend that the tonnage in question will provide 
more housing if put into orthodox construction 
and equipment than if put into prefabs. The 
government’s concern over its $25.5 million loan 
runs counter to its goal to expand housing. 

Another factor is involved. Long before Lus- 
tron entered the scene, dozens of steel producers 
and fabricators spent millions in pioneering to 
introduce more steel into house construction. In 


the future—with the Lustron and similar govern- 
ment fostered or subsidized experiments in the 
background—will private companies be as will- 
ing as in the past to undertake costly pioneering 
work unaided? —p. 46 


s x x 


INEVITABLE HAPPENS: Since May, 
when the automobile industry granted substan- 
tial wage increases, it has been increasingly ap- 
parent that the previous effort of U. S. Steel, 
General Electric and others to halt inflation 
was doomed to fail and that a new upsurge in 
prices would ensue. 

The inevitable has occurred. U.S. Steel Corp. 
subsidiaries and other steel companies are wip- 
ing out the April reductions, averaging about 
$1.25 per ton, and in addition are increasing 
the price of most steel products by an average 
of about $8.09 a ton. This action, coupled with 
the recent shift to mill pricing, makes it dif- 
ficult to quote market prices intelligently. 

Higher steel prices reflect not only higher 
wages, but also higher costs for coal, freight 
and numerous other items. In spite of the cur- 
rent sharp increase, steel prices now are only 


53 per cent higher than in 1939 
—pp. 37, 123, 132 


FORMS PIPE IN PRESS: Fort Pitt 


Bridge Works is in the pipe business on an un- 
usual basis. At its Canonsburg, Pa., plant is a 
36-foot press which was used originally to form 
bulkhead plates for oil tankers. This press has 
been converted to shape plates in cylindrical 
form in three strokes. The formed section goes 
into a specially designed welding mill where 
rolls hold the edges of the plate tightly together 
while they are welded by the submerged arc 
process. 

The company already has shipped over 50,000 
feet of 1034-inch outside diameter surface cas- 
ing pipe fabricated by this novel method. Pres- 
ent output of 250 feet per minute can be in- 
creased to more than 400 feet by revamping the 
facilities slightly. 

Here is a demonstration of how ingenuity in 
improvising available equipment has resulted in 
new capacity for a now scarce product. -—p.84 
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jineering News, P. 65 


UP WAGES, UP PRICES— Long-anticipated steel wage and price adjustments 
last week became a fact. Following wage increases averaging about 9 per cent, 
and ranging generally from 914 to 25 cents an hour, major steel producers raised 
prices substantially. U. S. Steel restored the price reduction made last April 
and added 9.6 per cent to quotations then prevailing. With some variations, 
other producers followed suit. Increases on the bulk of finished products fall in 
the range of $10 to $14 a ton (p.37) with an overall range of from $1 to $17. 
These increases, combined with the freight costs which the buyer must pay as 
result of the industry’s shift to a mill pricing system, will jump costs of metal- 
working companies, necessitate upward adjustments in their prices. 


TARGET FOR POLITICIANS— That the steel price increase will become the 


topic for much criticism in the special session of Congress is a foregone conclu- 
sion. One congressman already has announced he will launch an inquiry into the 
matter. It well may become a campaign issue as politicians seek a whipping boy 
to blame for inflation. For the record, it may be pointed out that the steel in- 
dustry took the lead in a campaign last April to stabilize wages and reduce 
prices (p.37). And lest the administration forget, it virtually directed the first 
postwar wage increase of 1814 cents an hour, which many believe started the 
wage-price spiral. 


PRICING SHIFT— Steel consumers still have many questions to be answered as 
to the effects of the change from basing point to mill pricing (p.39). Clarifica- 
tion of this situation may take months or years. And there remains the chance 
that Congress will come forward with a definitive clarification of the legality of 
various pricing methods. Meanwhile, some plants are contemplating moving 
closer to their sources of supply (p.40). Pittsburgh, with a surplus of produc- 
tion, hopes to attract new metalworking companies (p.39). Plants located on 
navigable rivers may gain by the shift (p.40) even though located far from 
their supplying mills. 


PREPAREDNESS—Steel industry representatives have approved voluntary al- 
locations for a million and a quarter tons of steel for military needs over the 
next 12 months (p.42). The armed services are about ready (p.42) to place 
aircraft orders totaling $2 billion. Bureau of Mines in proceeding with a pro- 
gram to improve this country’s self-sufficiency in minerals. Capacity of the 
U.S. fleet (p.43) is being examined. 


AUTOMOBILES— Settlement of the tool and die workers strike is permitting 


launched a new metal products division (pp.52, 62) which will supply pressed 
metal stampings to West Coast auto plants . . . . Imports into this country 
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resumption (p.51) of work on new models. Chrysler is looking forward to a SUMMARY N: 
changeover around the end of the year. General Motors may offer its new SMALLEY ti 
models this fall. Nash is closing for changeover. The production outlook, how- NEWS SUMM 
ever, still is clouded by strikes in suppliers’ plants and by a shortage of steel Serre SiTiiad 
and pig iron. SUMMARYN. 
NEWSSUMM 
SUMMARYN 
INTERNATIONAL—Changes in the corporate organization of the German steel NEWS SUMM 
industry appear to be in the making (p.47) after a considerable period of hem- See Sian 
ming and hawing. The American steel commission in Germany is working to a SUMMARYN. 
large extent independently of the British and is aiming at improving the position ay. fe 
of the Ruhr mills with the aid of foreign investments. NEWS SUMM 
SUMMARYN 
; NEWS SUMM 
HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. has SUMMARY By 
i asked industry in its area to go easy on power use during peak consumption SUMMARY N 
i periods (p.41) . . . Kearney & Trecker has purchased the Walker-Turner Co. i 
; (p.54) . . . Arco Co., whose lacquer building was destroyed by fire 18 weeks NEWS SUM 
i ago, is back in production in a quonset plant (p.54) . . . Douglas Aircraft has SUMMARYN 
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(p.48) are increasing . . . . Scrap prices, spurred by the boost in finished steel SUMMARY N 
quotations, broke through the formula level (p.41) on steelmaking grades, ad- LRT a 
NEWSSUMM 


vanced $2.50 per ton. 


Market Summary, P. 123 
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A KNOCK-OUT DROP... 


that helps railroads set remarkable safety recoris 


NE important way Inland is helping 

America’s railroads continue to build 
impressive safety records is by drop testing ...a 
punishing procedure for determining a steel rail’s 
ductility and resistance to impact. In this test, a 2000- 
pound weight plunges from 
heights up to 22 feet . . . smashes 
down on supported sections cut 
from representative rails from 
each heat rolled. Careful ex- 
amination is then made of each 
test section to make sure the 
rail meets rigid AREA and In- 
land standards. 


The drop test is just one of 
many used by capable Inland 
metallurgists to prove that the 
rails Inland supplies to the rail- 
roads more than meet the de- 
mands of today’s higher train 
speeds, heavier power units, and 
increased trafic. INLAND 
STEEL CO., 38 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Davenport, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, New York, St. Louis, 
St. Paul. 


a 


Rail test section, above, after being hammered 
by one-ton weight dropped from 22-foot height. 


».. QUALITY RAILS and TRACK ACCESSORIES 





OTHER PRODUCTS: BARS «+ STRUCTURALS + PLATES + STRIP + TIN PLATE + FLOOR PLATE + REINFORCING BARS 
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Goes Up Faster Than 


Average Composite 
teel Hourly Increase Finished Change 
Steel Over Steel From 




















YEAR Wage 1938 Price 1938 
1938 . - 83.0c $62.18 . 
1939 .. 84.2 1.4% 56.73 8.7° 
1940 . 85.0 2.5% 56.73 8.7% 
1941 . . 95.9 5.5% 56.73 8.7% 
942... 105.6 22.3% 56.73 8.7% 
1943 ... 113.5 36.7% 56.73 8.7¢ 
1944 ; 121.9 16.9% 56.73 8.7° 
1945 . 124.8 50.4% 56.73 8.7 
| Ree oe | 62.3 58.27 6.2% 
1947 147.0 77.1 69.82 +10.6% 
1948 Before 

Increase 157.7 90.0 80.27 +-29.0% 
1948 After 

Increase 170.7 105.6 *S6.82 *439.6% 
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Steel Price Boost To Lift Metalworking Costs 


Many products advanced $10 to $14 a ton, with average 


increase figured at $9.34. Action necessitated by higher 


wages, freight rates, construction, coal, other material costs 


THREE months ago Big Industry 
under the leadership of U. S. Steel, 
General Electric and others embarked 
on a noble experiment in industrial 
statesmanship—the halting of infla- 
tion. 

The program was simple. Industry 
said: “We intend to hold wages at 
present levels, and reduce the prices 
of our products, in an attempt to ar- 
rest the rising cost of living and to 
bring about a greater national sta- 
bility.” 

For some weeks the campaign ap- 
peared to have a chance at suc- 
cess. Important segments of indus- 
try announced adherence to it, re- 
fused demands for third round wage 
increases, and cut prices. 


Dike Springs a Leak—-But in May, 
the leading automaker succumbed 
to organized labor’s pressure and 
granted a substantial wage increase. 
Other auto companies followed suit. 
Then the electrical, rubber and coal 
mining industries yielded to union 
pressure. 

Higher wages brought higher prices 
and the battle against the third 
ound of inflation was lost. 

Last week the steel industry was 


completing the cycle. Desiring to treat 
its employees fairly, Big Steel gave 
its workers a generous 9 per cent 
wage increase, averaging 13 cents 
and ranging from 91% to 25 cents an 
hour. 

Up Wages, Up Prices—The higher 
wage costs, combined with increases 
in freight rates, construction costs, 
coal prices and advances in other 
materials, necessitated substantial up- 
ward adjustment in steel prices. On 
Wednesday, U. S. Steel wiped out the 
reductions it had effected in April 
and further increased its steel prices 
by about 9.6 per cent. 

Indications are the remainder of 
the industry is following the corpora- 
tion’s lead in both wage and price 
adjustments, with some variations. 

The steel price increase will raise 
costs of metalworking companies 
substantially and in many cases will 
require further adjustments in the 
prices of these companies. 

Target for Washington—tThe steel 
increase can be expected to be the 
target for much criticism in Wash- 
ington during the forthcoming politi- 
cal battle over who is to blame for 
inflation. 


The same administration officials 
who in the fall of 1945 promoted the 
cause of inflation by assuring the 
labor unions that they were entitled 
to substantial wages increases at 
that time, who directed the first round 
settlement of 1814 cents an hour in 
1946, and who sponsored the phoney 
statistics indicating industry could 
grant huge wage increases without 
advancing prices now will be point- 
ing the finger at the steel industry. 


The Price Advance 


PRICE increases announced by U. S. 
Steel subsidiaries range from $1 to 
$17 a ton, with a majority of the 
finished products most in demand 
ranging from $10 to $14 a ton. They 
embrace a restoration of the average 
price reductions of about $1.25 a ton 
made last April and in addition in- 
clude an average increase of about 
$8.09 a ton, or 9.6 per cent in the 
base prices then quoted. 

Hot-rolled carbon sheets and strip 
were advanced $10 a ton. Cold-rolled 
sheets and strip are up $11. Galvan- 
ized and galvannealed sheets are $11 
higher and electrical grade sheets 
were advanced $15. Holloware en- 
ameling black plate is up $2. 

Bars, structural shapes, plates, 
floor plates, CB sections and bearing 
piles have been marked up $10 a 
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ton. Reinforcing bars are up $13. 

All rails, joint bars and tie plates 
advanced $10. Axles are $15 higher. 

Manufacturers bright carbon wire, 
merchant wire and high-carbon 
spring wire are $14 higher. Flat wire 
is up $11. Wire rods are $12 higher. 
Nails and staples, barbed wire, woven 
fence and bale ties have been ad- 
vanced 12 columns, or about $12 a 
ton. Fence posts moved forward 10 
columns, or about $10 a ton. 

Buttweld standard and line pipe, 
'»-In. to 3-in., seamless standard and 
line pipe and seamless casing are $10 
higher. Seamless oil well tubing is 
up $11 for grades H-40 and J-55 and 
$15 for grade N-80. Seamless drill 
pipe is up $8. Seamless mechanical 
and pressure tubing will be adjusted 
proportionately. 

Cor-Ten high-strength steels were 
advanced $15 on bars and_ small 
shapes, CB sections, structural shapes, 
hot and cold-rolled sheets and hot- 
rolled _ strip. Cor-Ten 
sheets are up $17. 

Man-Ten products are up $10. Ab- 
rasion resisting plates, sheet and 


galvanized 


strip are up $10 and abrasion resist- 
ing bars are up $14. 

Forging carbon ingots were marked 
up $4 a ton. Forging and rerolling 
quality carbon blooms, billets and 
slabs were advanced $7. 

Alloy ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs are now quoted on a net ton 
basis instead of the former gross ton 
basis. Alloy ingots are $51 a net ton, 
against the former $56 a gross ton, 
an increase of $1 a net ton. Alloy 
blooms, billets and slabs are $63 a net 
ton, against the former price of $66 
a gross ton, an increase of about $4 
a net ton. 

Alloy hot-rolled bars and bar shapes 
are up $11, plates $14, structural 
shapes $12, and hot-rolled strip $10. 


The Wage Advance 


VOLUNTARY wage advance granted 
the United Steelworkers by U. S. 
Steel and most other steelmakers 
averages approximately 13 cents an 
hour, or about 9 per cent. 

Increases range from 914 cents an 
hour for the lowest paid workers 
to 25 cents an hour for the highest 
paid. The common labor rate now is 
$1.185 an hour. 

Present labor contracts between the 
union and the companies generally 
are being extended for one year, to 
Apr. 30, 1950, with the right of re- 
opening in July, 1949, for the purpose 
of negotiating wage rate changes and 
insurance benefits. 

Granting of insurance benefits this 
summer reportedly was considered by 
the industry but was postponed until 
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NO PIPE DREAM: 
Tests are run on 
26-in. seamless 
steel pipe, said to 
be largest ever 
produced, at the 
Lorain, O., plant 
of National Tube 
Co., U. S. Steel 
subsidiary 














next year. This will give the union 
something to bargain for at the next 
reopening in case industry holds out 
against a fourth round wage advance. 





WAGES—How They Grew 


AVERAGE hourly earnings in 
the steel industry today exceed 
$1.70 an hour. This is double 
the average earnings in 1940, 
and 6! times the 26.3 cents an 
hour average drawn by steel- 
workers in 1914, prior to World 
War I. 

Common labor rates have in- 
creased from 20 cents an hour 
in 1915 to $1.185. Following 
table shows the growth in com- 
mon labor rates over the past 
33 years. 

Per cent 


Hourly advance 
wage over 1915 


j) 2 eGutken ls 20.0 Ne 
Feb. 1, 1916 .. 22.0 10.0 
May 1, 1916 .. ss 25.0 25.0 
ec. 26,3996 4... 27.5 37.5 
May 1, 1917 . ae 30.0 50.0 
Gc 1, 3057 ..» 6a 33.0 65.0 
Apr. 16, 1918 . 38.0 90.0 
Aug. 1, 1918 .. ; 42.0 110.0 
Oct 1, 1918 . 46.2 131.0 
Feb. 1, 1920 . 50.6 153.0 
May 26, TORR 2... sas 40.5 102.5 
July 16, 1921 . _ 37.0 85.0 
AMUe.. DO, ABRE . ocrde. 30.0 50.0 
Sept. 1, 1922 : 36.0 80.0 
Apr. 16, 1923 . oe 40.0 100.0 
Aug., 1923 .. ai 44.0 120.0 
tee Re. Se 39.6 98.0 
May 16, 1932 ...... 33.7 68.5 
CO ae >) 40.0 100.0 
(NRA code) 

Apr. 1, 1934 .. ‘8 44.0 120.0 
Nov., 1936 ‘ ; 52.5 162.0 
March, 1937 ... 62.5 212.5 
ee ee 72.5 262.5 
July, 1942 ; 78.0 290.0 
February, 1946 ..... 96.5 392.5 
April, 1947 . 7 109.0 445.0 
July 16, 1948 ...... 118.5 492.5 











Percentage Increase——For the first 
time since the industry has recog- 
nized the union, the wage increases 
were made on a percentage, rather 
than a flat across the board basis. 
In previous settlements, the unskilled 
worker has obtained the same in- 
crease granted the highly skilled em- 
ployee. The latest settlement helps 
restore the spread between the com- 
mon laborer and the expert workman. 

Most steel companies are making 
proportionate adjustments in salaries. 

Weirton Increase Larger—Weirton 
Steel Co., whose employees are rep- 
resented by the Weirton Independent 
Union Inc., gave a slightly larger in- 
crease than those companies organ- 
ized by the United Steelworkers. 
Weirton’s increases range from 10 to 
25 cents an hour and average 14 
cents. Minimum rate is raised to 
$1.265 an hour, 8 cents above the ma- 
jority of the industry. 


Steelmaking Costs Up 


TOTAL cost of the third round wagé 
adjustments to the basic steel in- 
dustry are estimated at close to 
$200 million a year. This figures out 
to about $3 a ton of finished steel 
produced under present near-capacity 
operations. 

But steelmakers are quick to point 
out that wages are only one element 
in their rising costs. 

Compared with 1936-39 average 
raw materials have increased fron 
15 per cent (sulphur) to 461 pe! 
cent (palm oil). Coal and coke cost: 
are up nearly 150 per cent, fuel oi 
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s advanced 175 per cent, heavy 
Iting scrap 163 per cent. 
Construction costs are from 73 to 
3 per cent higher. 

Freight rates are up 27 to 62 per 

nt in nine classifications. 

A coke oven which cost $1 million 
build before the war now costs 

$3 million. The cost of building a 

plast furnace has more than doubled. 

A hot sheet-strip mill requires an in- 

vestment 96 per cent greater than in 

the late thirties. 


Detroit Arbitraries Out 


INCREASE in prices of all finished 
steel products was announced Wed- 
nesday by Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Ecorse, Mich., after earlier changing 
to a mill pricing system, raising 
wages an average of 13 cents an 
hour and advancing salaries. George 
R. Fink, president, termed the higher 
prices ‘unavoidable’ because of 
sharply higher costs. 

In establishing mill prices, Great 
Lakes set a figure of $3.65 per hun- 
dred on cold-rolled sheets, for exam- 
ple, 20 cents a hundred or $4 a ton 
over the former Cleveland base price 
to which an arbitrary delivery charge 
of 21 cents a hundred or $4.20 per 
ton was added for shipment into the 
Detroit switching limits, and 28 cents 
a hundred or $5.60 per ton for east- 
ern Michigan and Toledo, These ar- 
bitraries will no longer be in effect, 
and the new mill price, before the 
increase just announced, actually 
was 20 cents a ton lower than the De- 
troit delivered price. 

Latest increases presumably will 
follow the pattern announced by 
United States Steel Corp., involving 
boosts on the order of $9-$11 per 
ton. Thus, the new delivered price for 
cold-rolled sheets to the automobile 
industry in Detroit, formerly $73.20 
per ton, will be approximately $84 
per ton, mill, plus a switching charge 
of 80-85 cents a ton. 

Specific increase figures ranged 
from $9 a ton on hot-rolled carbon 
products, $11 on cold-rolled sheet and 
strip to $17 on NAX cold-rolled ma- 
terial. 

As just one isolated example of 
what the higher steel costs will mean, 
the case is cited of the new Fisher 
Body stamping plant at Hamilton, 
0., which at peak will consume 30,- 
000 tons of flat-rolled steel a month. 
Figuring new prices and freight 
tharges, this plant will pay about 
$350,000 more per month for steel. 

General Motors Corp. had _ been 
holding off increases in passenger 
car prices pending detailed cost 
tudies, but the latest jump in steel 
lakes mark-ups of $100-$200 per 
ar almost certain. 
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“Information Please” Ask Steel Users 


Questions without immediate answers posed by steel 
industry’s shift to mill pricing. Clarification may be long 


in coming 


QUESTIONS without immediate an- 
swers have been left in the wake of 
the steel industry's shift to mill pric- 
ing. As evidenced by letters and 
queries to STEEL, confusion and 
puzzlement have been the most im- 
mediate results from the change, con- 
ditions which in many instances may 
not be cleared up for some time to 
come. 


Steel consumers have the most vex- 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


REPRINTS of “Guide for Steel 
Buyers Under New F. O. B. 
Pricing System,” showing geo- 
graphical location of facilities 
for producing principal steel 
products, which appeared in 
STEEL, pp.62-63, July 19, are 
available. Quantities of one to 
ten copies will be supplied free 
on request to Readers Service, 
STEEL, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Quotations on larger quantities 
supplied on request. 











ing questions in regard to their mar- 
keting problems: Is a zoning, basing 
point or any other delivered price 
system illegal under all circum- 
stances? Is it necessary to go as far 
as the steel companies even if the 
basing point system is illegal? What 
will happen if an industry or part of 
it keeps its old pricing system? These 
and other questions still await clari- 
fication from decisions by the courts 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 

More specific problems also plague 
the steel consumer. Typical is the 
predicament in which a Seattle fabri- 
cator of sheet metal and plate finds 
himself. Under the new mill pricing 
system, he may get his steel from 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cleveland at, 
for example, the average price of $85 
per ton. By basing his own quota- 
tions to his customers on this average 
cost, he can quote on a rational basis. 
But what happens to his quotations 
when his procurement pattern fails 
and he has to set up a new one with 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Birming- 
ham at an average ton cost of $90? 


FTC Hearing in Recess 


HEARINGS in the Federal Trade 
Commission’s case against the steel 


industry were recessed July 16, fol- 
lowing a request by Trial Attorney 
Lynn C. Paulson that the steel com- 
pany respondents supply to him com- 
plete figures denoting capacity per 
finished product at each steel plant 
location, and that they supply data 
on certain basing points which were 
not included in the commission's 
original basing point chart. 

These data are to be supplied by 
July 31; if not received by then the 
commission will issue subpoenas re- 
turnable Aug. 10. If the data are 
furnished as requested, then there is 
to be a recess until Sept. 8 when the 
government will resume its hearings. 
While steel respondents indicated 
their willingness to comply with the 
request for plant capacity figures, 
they were unwilling to report actual 
tonnage shipments from _ individual 
plants, which was the information 
that Mr. Paulson first requested. 


No Pricing Blues in Pittsburgh 


ELIMINATION of the basing point 
system of pricing steel, which gen- 
erally is supposed to be a severe 
blow to steel producing districts with 
production capacity in excess of local 
consumption, has not got Pittsburgh 
down. On the contrary, some Pitts- 
burghers see in the change an oppor- 
tunity for community growth indus- 
trially. 

For one thing, it is pointed out that 
it is highly unlikely the demand for 
steel coming to Pittsburgh mills will 
materially shrink so long as present 
tight supply conditions prevail. Even 
when supply-demand balance is 
struck, it is claimed, consumers still 
will have to come to Pittsburgh for 
much of their requirements since 
most other steel producing districts 
are under-capacitated. 
Pittsburgh steel 
grant that abandonment of 
point pricing may effectively 
further expansion of steelmaking fa- 
cilities in the district, but even this 
thinking is not universal. Others feel 
sufficient fabricating industry can be 
attracted to the area not only to off- 
set any loss of tonnage demand from 
distant points, but also to necessi- 
tate some expansion of steel produc- 
ing facilities. 


executives 
basing 
curb 


Some 


Last week various moves were 
under way in the area to attract 
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SKYHOOK: Possibly left-handed monkey wrenches were used in erect- 

ing this aerial tramway which connects a man-made island with the 

shore three miles away. When cargoes for the Trans-Arabian Pipe Line 

Co., Saufi, Arabia, could not be unloaded on shore, this equipment was 

built by Pointer-Williamette Co. using Roebling track cables. Here a 
shipment of pipe is being transported 








fabricating industry. The Chamber 
of Commerce and other local groups 
were studying the matter, and it is 
reported the chamber has _ received 
inquiries from outside the area as to 
availability of plant sites. Specif- 
ically, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., De- 
troit, automobile parts manufactur- 
er, is reported considering a plant in 
Pittsburgh. 

In addition to business programs 
for attracting industry, the city gov- 
ernment is showing increased inter- 
est in development of terminal facili- 
ties for rail, river and truck trans- 
portation. Particular interest is be- 
ing shown in the river project be- 
cause of the lower freight rates via 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. It 
is understood the state of Pennsyl- 
vania now has studies for such river 
terminal facilities in the final stage. 

Railroad reaction to this project 
has not been forthcoming, but pro- 
ponents of the scheme say the rail- 
roads would lose freight anyway if 
Pittsburgh is allowed to lose its posi- 
tion as the leading steelmaking cen- 
ter. 


Firm Moves Nearer Steel Source 


GEOGRAPHIC magnet which many 
executives predicted would be ener- 
gized by the shift to mill pricing 
in the steel industry has already 
worked in at least one instance. Mon- 
arch Steel Co., producer of cold-drawn 
shafting for the screw machine in- 
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dustry, is moving from Indianapolis 
to Hammond, Ind., in order to be 
next door to its source of hot-rolled 
steel bars. 

Monarch explained that it costs 31 
cents per 100 pounds to ship this ma- 
terial from Gary, Ind., its source, to 
Indianapolis, while the freight rate 
to Hammond is only 5 cents. Officials 
announced that the company had to 
move or else cease selling north of 
Indianapolis and in the East and West 
where much of its production now 
goes; the move is expected about 
Oct. 1. 


River Cities May Benefit 


A BOOM may be on the way for 
Ohio river cities, as well as for other 
cities located on inland waterways, 
as a result of the new mill pricing 
setup on steel. At least one company 
already is considering moving its op- 
erations to an Ohio river point and 
another may expand production at a 
branch plant. The reason: One typi- 
cal Ohio river city enjoys about a 20- 
cent barge rate on steel from Pitts- 
burgh or about one-third of the all- 
rail rate. 


Opinions of Stampers Differ 


QUERY by the Pressed Metal Insti- 
tute as to the probable effect on 
stampings manufacturers of the 
elimination of the multiple basing 
point system of pricing sheet and 


strip last week had brought in §; 
replies, with a majority opinion bein 
that the change will not prove a ser 
ous handicap. Fifty-nine per cent 
thus reported, Another 37.3 per cen , 
however, expect the system’s aban- 
donment to impose a handicap on 
their business. Uncertain of tl 
change’s effects were 3.7 per cent 
of the reporting firms. 


In reporting the results of this 
survey, Tom J. Smith Jr., PMI pres 
dent, noted the wide divergence in 
stampers’ viewpoints as to the con- 
sequences of the move and remarked 
that five fully integrated steel pro- 
ducers probably will suffer least and 
profit most from the change; nonin- 
tegrated mills will find the change 
less to their liking and the smaller 
they are the more unfavorable effect 
it will have. 


Await Earnings Reports 


EARNINGS of the steel industry for 
the period ended June 30 will be ex- 
amined with more than usual inter- 
est in light of price and wage de- 
velopments of the past two weeks. 
By late last week, however, none of 
the fully integrated producers had 
issued their reports. Most earnings 
statements will be released within 
the next 10 days. 

Two steelmaking companies which 
have reported their earnings for the 
last six months—Rotary Electric 
Steel Co.,, Detroit, and Portsmouth 
Steel Corp., Portsmouth, O.—show 
mixed trends, Portsmouth’s earnings 
being below the 1947 level and Ro- 
tary’s being more than double the 
comparable 1947 figure. 


Portsmouth Steel Corp. 


NET earnings of Portsmouth Steel 
for the first half on sales of $27,558,- 
832 were $1,933,460. Income in the 
comparable 1947 period was $2,033,- 
679 on sales totaling $23,201,084. Sec- 
ond quarter income of the corpora- 
tion was $904,915, compared with 
$1,024,359 in the like 1947 quarter. 


Rotary Electric Steel Co. 


FOR the six months ended June 30, 
Rotary had earnings of $1,098,353 on 
sales of $9,321,189. Deducted from its 
net profit was $150,000 as a reserve 
for plant replacement which reduced 
earnings to $948,353. This compared 
with 1947 first half earnings of $401,- 
113 on sales of $7,992,532. 


Hearings Close on NLRB Order 


CIRCUIT Court of Appeals, Chicago, 
last week took under advisement 4 
double appeal from the National La- 
bor Relations Board order of Apr. 
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in the Inland Steel case. The 
ard had ordered that Inland must 
rgain with United Steelworkers of 
merica-CIO over pension and re- 
eement policies provided that of- 
ers of the union file affidavits un- 

‘ the Taft-Hartley Act that they 
are not communists. Both the com- 
pany and the union appealed this 
rder, the former contending that 
it never before had discussed pen- 
sion matters with the union and does 
not believe itself required by law to 
do so, and the latter arguing that 
the affidavit provision of the act is 
unconstitutional as it  legislates 
against political beliefs. 

During the proceedings Judge Sher- 
man Minton declared: “Communism 
is not only a political belief but a 
course of action. It is common 
knowledge that communists joined 
unions to cause trouble, not to help 
the union, and Congress has a right 
to legislate against this.” 


Daytime Power Use Cut Asked 


DEMAND for electric power in the 
North Central district where about 
75 per cent of the country’s steel pro- 
ducing capacity is located this winter 
will exceed, during normal working 
hours, the generating capacity of 
the area. 

To help correct this imbalance, 
without causing loss of production 
among industrial firms, the company 
supplying power to Cleveland and its 
environs—Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Co.—has asked 350 of the 
largest industrial users to reduce their 
consumption during peak-load periods 
by 15 per cent throughout the winter 
months Sept. 1 to May 1. 

A comprehensive survey by the 
utility company determined that from 
8 a. m. to 8 p. m. Monday through 
Friday during this period the antici- 
pated demand would exceed supply. 
The company’s suggestion to the in- 
dustrial users is to revise their work- 
ing schedules to include night and 
weekend hours. CEI, itself, will in- 
crease its use of power for operation 
and maintenance of its plants in off- 
peak periods. 

A number of larger Cleveland man- 
ufacturing concerns are now making 
tries at reducing their power con- 
sumption during their regular work- 
ing hours by close attention to light 
bulbs left burning unnecessarily dur- 
ng lunch periods, ete. 

Certain maintenance operations re- 
juiring large amounts of electricity 
ire being shifted to night hours. 
‘hrough these economies they hope 

) avoid the inconvenience which shift 
1 working hours might entail. 

The utility company’s expansion 
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program, which in the last 34 months 
has cost $31.5 million and consists of 
additional generating capacity of 
330,000 kw now on order, will result 
by September, 1949, in a 35 per cent 
increase in capacity. The impend- 
ing peak-load power shortage this 
winter, thus, should be of only tem- 
porary concern. 


Scrap Prices Rise 


Steelmaking grades move up 
$2.50 over formula in wake of 
finished steel price advance 


SCRAP prices followed closely on the 
heels in steel quotations in moving 
into high ground last week. Steel- 
making grades were quoted at $2.50 
a ton over the old formula, and buy- 
ers were forced to abandon their pre- 
vious firm resistance to upward re- 
vision. 

Some scrap dealers expect that un- 
shipped tonnages against consumer 
contracts will be moved at the high- 
er levels. 

Formula prices generally have pre- 
vailed in steelmaking grades of scrap 
since last November. 


British Bid Up German Scrap 


DESPERATE need for scrap has 
prompted some Britons to offer Ger- 
man scrap dealers $30 a ton for 
heavy melting steel, f.a.s. north Ger- 
man ports. These offers, reported by 
U. S. Army spokesmen, are in viola- 


tion of a recent British-American 
agrement to pay no more than $26 
a ton. 

General Lucius D. Clay, American 
military commander of occupied Ger- 
many, is understood to have stated 
Americans will not pay more than 
the agreed-to $26 and is insisting 
that the British withdraw their higher 
offers. 

Chances of this attitude forcing 
the British to toe the scrap-price 
line are considered good and Wash- 
ington is hopeful that the U. S. 
can soon close on substantial ton- 
nages of Germany scrap for ship- 
ment to this country. 


Nickel Price Advanced 5 Cents 


CONTRACT price for electrolytic 
nickel from the Port Colborne, On- 
tario, refinery of Internation] Nickel 
Co. Inc. has been increased to 40c a 
pound, effective July 22. This price 
includes United States import duty. 
This was the quotation prevailing for 
many years prior to 1921. The price 
had been 35c a pound from Novem- 
ber, 1946, to Jan. 1, 1948, when duty 
reduction caused a 14c per pound 
decrease. 

Effective at the same time, the 
parent Canadian company, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd., an- 
nounced like increases in refined 
nickel prices in Canada and the 
United Kingdom, keeping prices in 
the three markets at the identical 
level. 





NO FIELD PIECE: 
Although this 
looks like a Long 
Tom, its purpose 
is constructive, not 
destructive. It is a 
40-ft tube with a 
cutting tool bolted 
to its edge de- 
veloped by Allis- 
Chalmers as a 
boring bar. It is 
inserted into a 
rotary kiln to cut 
fused materials 
adhering to the 
lining 
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Defense Contractors To Get Steel 


Steel industry agrees to OIC voluntary plan to supply 1.2 
million tons over next 12 months, at rate of 102,000 tons 


a month 


STEEL industry representatives have 
approved a voluntary allocation plan 
submitted by the Office of Industry 
Cooperation under which 1.2 million 
tons of steel will be channeled to gov- 
ernment defense contractors for arms 
production during the next 12 months. 

Drawn up by military officials, 
the program will provide 102,000 
tons of steel a month until next 
February when Public Law 395 ex- 
pires. If it is renewed, the program 
will continue for the full 12 months. 
Incidentally, chances for the law’s 
extension, perhaps at this special ses- 
sion of Congress, appear good. Major 
items in the program will include 
sheet steel and strip and hot and 
cold-rolled bars. 

Tentative Breakdown Tentative 
breakdown of products required is: 
Sheet and strip steel, 25 per cent; hot 
and cold-rolled bars, 20 per cent; 
structural shapes, 12 per cent; steel 
pipe, 11 per cent; ingots, 9 per cent. 
The balance is made up of such items 
as wire and steel castings. Most will 
go for Navy use, with the rest for 
the Army and Air Force. The 1.2 
million-ton total represents about 2 
per cent of overall steel production. 
Last year’s military steel use was 
about 1.25 per cent of total produc- 
tion. 

Voluntary allocation programs ap- 
proved or soon to be approved will 
take 451,732 tons of steel monthly, 
ieading some OIC men to believe the 
limit almost has been reached. 

Before arms contractors can expect 
any orders, the following steps will be 
taken by the administration: 1. Public 
hearings, as required by law, to 
be held during the first week in 
August; 2. Justice Department clear- 
ing of program; 3. OIC task com- 
mittee to start work allocating ton- 
nages among the various co-operat- 
ing steel producers according to ca- 
pacity; 4. Placement of orders by the 
military. Shipbuilders, gunmakers 
and other steel users working on the 
defense contracts will be free to shop 
around for their steel. 


Mineral Sufficiency Pushed 


VISIT with Oliver C. Ralston, chief, 
Metallurgy Division, Bureau of Mines, 
reveals a program for fiscal 1949 de- 
voted entirely to improving the 
country’s self-sufficiency in materials. 
It is keyed in with a general govern- 
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ment objective of preparing for 
another war emergency. 

Chief projects are in connection 
with titanium and zirconium, both 
plentiful in the United States. Titan- 
ium is under study as a substitute 
for various compositions of stainless 
steel in order to reduce the need for 
nickel and chromium. Zirconium can 
be applied to many uses, principally 





OLIVER C. RALSTON 


as a substitute for hard-to-get im- 
ported tantalum— for corrosion resis- 
tance, for use in vacuum tubes, in 
low-voltage rectifiers, etc. 

Concentrates Iron Ore—At Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., the bureau is working on 
concentration of iron ore to raise the 
iron content of the burden over the 
present average of 35 per cent, and 
thus increase pig iron production of 
southern blast furnaces. 

The whole program is too compre- 
hensive to cite in detail, but here are 
a few of the important projects: 

Extraction of nickel from huge de- 
posits of low-grade nickel-iron ores of 
Cuba, Washington and Oregon. 

Concentration of the low-grade 
chromite of Montana, California and 
Oregon to get a grade suitable for 
electric smelting of ferrochromium. 

Development of a hydro-metallurg- 
ical process for getting lead and 
zine from so-called oxidized western 
ores which now largely are unused. 

Utilizing the low vanadium content 
from phosphate rock of Idaho and 
Wyoming. 

Development of an improved cad- 
mium producing process to prevent 
present metallic losses. A _ similar 
campaign is aimed at saving present 
antimony losses. 


Larger synthetic mica crystals a;o 
sought to eliminate the need for pre 
ent large mica imports. 

Seeks Substitutes — Continuing i's 
search for substitutes for import:d 
industrial diamonds, the bureau now 
is working on boron carbides, hardest 
of the carbides. 

In the sillimanite of South Car 
lina and Georgia the bureau hopes 
get an equivalent for Indian Kyanite, 
used in blast furnace roofs and other 
refractory installations. 

To develop domestic material for 
grinding wheel production the bureau 
is seeking ways of improving low- 
grade domestic bauxite. 

Search for lightweight concrete 
aggregates continues with the triple 
objective of getting stronger material, 
with better heat and sound insulation 
and requiring less steel for reinfor- 
cing purposes. 

The bureau also continues, at Col- 
lege Park, Md., to wrestle with the 
difficult problem of utilizing alum- 
inum scrap. 

The bureau is working up broader 
specifications against which materials 
can be bought for the stockpile pro- 
gram. In addition, it has some secret 
assignments which Mr. Ralston can- 
not mention. 


Plane Buying Plans Laid 


ENGINEERING offices of the De- 
partment of the Air Force and the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics in 
Washington will be mecca for hun- 
dreds of manufacturers of instru- 
ments, machinery, parts and gadgets 
now that these two defense arms 
have made up their procurement 
schedules for the first bite in the 70- 
group Air Force program. 

Air Force will order 2201 planes, 
at an outlay of $1345 million, deliv- 
eries to start next year and to be 
completed in 1950. In addition, Air 
Force has $395 million for moderniz- 
ing existing planes and retooling pro- 
duction lines, $108 million for pro- 
curement of guided missiles and elec- 
tronics and communications equip- 
ment, and $250 million to pay for air- 
craft previously ordered. An addi- 
tional $197 million is being retained 
by Air Force in case rising costs ne- 
cessitate revaluation of the 2201 new 
planes. 

Navy Bureau of Aeronautics will 
order 1165 planes at $653,635,000- 
and an additional $100 million is be- 
ing retained for such revaluation as 
may be found necessary. BuAir also 
has $150 million to pay for aircraft 
previously ordered. 

The Air Force procurement sched- 
ule, which will be carried out as fast 
as contracts can be negotiated (B 
denotes bombers, F fighters, C cargo 
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anes, SA search amphibian planes, 
trainers) is: 


ospective Numbers of 
atractor Type of plane planes 
eing B50D 132 
eing B50C 30 
rth American B45C 51 
thrup B49 30 
public Fs84C 409 
ckheed FS0C 457 
rth American FS6A 333 
rth American FS6C 118 
irtiss FS87 58 
rtiss FS7TA 30 
irchild C119B 99 
iglas C124A 28 
imman SAI16A 32 
rth American T28 266 
kheed TFSO 128 


Navy BuAir schedule, also to be 
placed in operation as fast as con- 
tracts can be negotiated, (F denotes 
fighters, A attack planes, R and JR 
transport planes, P patrol planes, H 
helicopters) is: 


Prospective Numbers of 





contractor Type of plane planes 
McDonald F2H 179 
Grun FOF 317 
Douglas F3D 28 
Chance-Vought F6U 33 
Chance-Vought F7U 19 
Douglas AD 356 
Grumman AF 23 
Martin AM 47 
Fairchild R4Q S 
Grumman JR2F 6 
Undecided under 2 
development 
Lockheed P2V 82 
Sikorsky HJS 19 
Sikorsky HO3S 18 
Undisclosed confidential 28 


USAF Orders 266 Trainers 
CHANGES which have taken place 
in pilot training since the recent war 
are pointed up by the Air Force an- 
nouncement last week of placement 
of an order for 266 training planes 
with North American Aviation Inc., 
Los Angeles. 

The two-place trainers have sever- 
al important improvements over the 
North American T-6F, widely used 
during and since World War II. Maxi- 
mum speed of the new plane is 292 
mph against 205 for the T-6 and its 


ceiling is lifted to 31,650 ft, com- 
pared with 22,000 for the earlier 
type. 


Engine Contract Let to Wright 


CONTRACTS totaling more than $7 
million have been placed by the Air 
Force with Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., the engine-building division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., for the produc- 
tion of engines for jet trainers and 
utility aircraft. 

These are the first orders received 
by Wright under the Air Force’s ex- 
pansion toward 70-group strength. 

Negotiations are being conducted 
on additional contracts with the com- 
pany for production of Cyclone-18 en- 
gines, in addition to further orders 
for Cyclone 7 and 9 types, the com- 
pany discloses. 


Merchant Fleet Capacity Studied 
CAPACITY of the nation’s ocean- 
ing fleet, subject to much current 
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ATOMS FOR IN- 
DUSTRY: _ Indus- 
trial as well as 
military interest in 
radio-active mate- 
rials is evidenced 
by this shipment 
of selenium 75 to 
Ford Motor Co. 
Substance is 
stored under- 
ground for safe- 
keeping, prepara- 
tory to being used 
in industrial re- 
search. NEA 
photo 
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Washington now is much 
lower slightly 
higher cargowise than it was in the 
prewar era. Passenger and 
capacities now are, of course, much 
lower than during the war. 

On April 1, 1948, according to a 
survey by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the passenger-car- 
rying fieet consisted of 42 passenger 
and combination passenger and cargo 
vessels with a passenger capacity of 
11,279 persons. On Dec. 7, 1941, the 
fleet consisted of 113 ships with a 
passenger capacity of 38,000. 

Merchant Fleet This country’s 
merchant fleet on May 1, 1948, had 
about 1850 ships in active service. 
The fleet numbered nearly 6000 in 
wartime and about 1400 on Sept. 1, 
1939. The active merchant fleet con- 
sists of 1117 privately owned and 
724 government-owned ships on char- 
ter to private owners. There are 
1500 vessels in the United States 
Maritime Commission reserve fleet. 
The remaining ships of the wartime 
merchant fleet have either been 
junked or are still under the control 
of the armed forces. 

In 1946, the analysis notes, only 83 
vessels were completed by American 
shipyards, with 39 in 1947 and 13 
in the first four months of this year. 
In 1943, at the peak of war construc- 
tion activity, 1661 vessels were pro- 
duced. 

Oil Fleet—International demand for 
oil has placed the privately owned 
American tanker fleet in a compara- 


scrutiny, 
passengerwise and 


cargo 


tively healthy condition. As of June 
1, 1948, the fleet comprised 478 ships, 
compared with 352 American-owned 
tankers in 1939. Thirty-two out of 
95 vessels, the analysis adds, aggre- 
gating 591,000 gross tons, on order 
on May 1 were tankers with a total 
gross tonnage of 502,000. Since that 
time at least 20 new tanker orders 
have been reported. Eight of these 
new tankers were ordered recently by 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, bring- 
ing to $75 million the cost of a proj- 
ect which now calls for a total of 
14 of the vessels, each with a Ca- 
pacity of 228,000 barrels or 70 per 
cent more than the T-2 tankers built 
during the war. 

Six of the eight tankers will be 
built by the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va., and are expected to be 
completed by July, 1950. The two 
others will be constructed by the Sun 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa., with completion dates in 
July and August, 1950. The six tank- 
ers previously ordered by Standard 
Oil were let to the same builders, four 
to Newport News and two to Sun. 

Prospects for American shipyards 
have improved because of the tanke) 
orders and because of the possibility 
of government action on a passenger 
liner program (STEEL, July 18, p. 
68). There is also legislation pend- 
ing in Congress aimed at strengthen- 
ing the American merchant marine 
through amendment of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 
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Commerce Department hopes special session of Congress 
will extend voluntary agreements program and broaden 
measure to permit fuller participation by industry advisers 


DESPITE the atmosphere of polit- 
ical embroilment in which Congress 
will sit in the special session called 
by President Truman, many in Wash- 
ington hope the session will bring 
action on some important matters 
left hanging in the air when the law- 
makers adjourned to attend the Phila- 
delphia political conventions. 

For one thing, Congress can take 
the Commerce Department out of the 
dilemma in which it finds itself now 
that the administration has decided 
to rely on the voluntary agreements 
program to obtain steel for many im- 
portant requirements. 

First, Public Law 395, which pro- 
vides the authority for voluntary al- 
locations agreements, and gives anti- 
trust law immunity to participating 
industries, needs extension beyond 
Feb. 28, 1949. 

Second, Public Law 395 _ needs 
broader definition of authorization. 
For example, the Justice Department 
has not yet approved inclusion of 
Marshall Plan needs under the vol- 
untary allocations setup. 

Law Needs Amending Third, the 
law must be amended to permit the 
Commerce Department to borrow 


more men from industry to man the 
Office of Industry Co-operation prop- 
erly. Commerce asked Congress to 
insert a provision in P. L. 395 which 
would permit borrowing men from 
industry on a dollar-a-year or some 
similar basis, but early adjournment 
prevented action in June. More men 
will be needed from the steel indus- 
try, and two or three will be badly 
needed from the shipbuilding indus- 
try to handle allocations in connec- 
tion with the coming naval and mer- 
chant marine shipbuilding program. 
Still others will be needed from other 
industries to carry out future pro- 
grams that appear in prospect. 

The fact that two steel men already 
loaned by the steel industry—Melvin 
W. Cole of Bethlehem and A. A. 
Wagner of Jones & Laughlin—never 
have been cleared by the Justice De- 
partment as bona fide government 
employees has proved embarrassing 
to the Commerce Department. These 
men are serving in a purely advisory 
capacity and cannot be called on to 
sign documents or exercise other au- 
thority. The government does not 
pay them a cent, not even traveling 
or living expenses. Commerce hesi- 

















LAST WORD: Simple stroke of the pen marks final settlement of huge 

war claims between U.S. and Britain which involved lend-lease accounts, 

reciprocal aid and surplus property. British Ambassador Sir Oliver Franks, 

right, signs the document as Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
looks on. NEA photo 
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tates to cause additional embarras:- 
ment by inviting more men in from 
industry until situation is change j. 
If it is not cleared up by Congress 
the outlook is that industries call: ¢ 
in for voluntary allocations agr: 
ments will have to deal with men not 
qualified by the proper training. 
Have Same Trouble —— Other govy- 
ernment departments and agencies 
are having the same trouble right 
along and many of the appointments 
are truly amazing. The Economic 
Co-operation Administration, newest 
of the important agencies, is among 
those apparently not doing too well. 
ECA needed, for example, two men 
to take care of special chores. One 
was to hold down Marshall Plan steel 
demands upon the United States, first 
by ascertaining to what extent the 
various countries can furnish steel to 
each other either out of surplus in- 
ventories or out of production, and 
second by assisting General Clay in 
his efforts to get increased steel pro- 
duction in Germany. The other was 
to take charge of the difficult chore 
of improving Greek transportation. 
For the first assignment, ECA has 
named a New York banker, Samuel 
W. Anderson, and for the second a 
Chicago investment banker, John Nu- 
veen Jr. Both are widely respected 
in their fields. But there are many 
in the capital who think it would 
have been better to assign a steel 
man to the first job and a railroad 
or construction man to the second 


ECA Has Cable Link With Europe 


ALTHOUGH headquarters of the 
real Marshall Plan administration 
necessarily are at Paris, at the of- 
fices of CEEC (Committee on Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation), facili- 
ties just have been installed by the 
Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion in Washington by which it is 
in continuous cable communication 
with Paris and is informed of all new 
developments there . . . Incidentally, 
the new air conditioned structure in 
which the ECA js located in Wash- 
ington has been christened the An- 
drew Jackson Building. However. 
the address that the ECA uses is 800) 
Connecticut Avenue N. W. 


Hope for Trade Act Amendments 


NEW TRADE Agreements Extension 
Act of 1948, it is hoped by some 
Washington business observers, wil! 
be amended when Congress next yea 
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Steam Drop Hammer 


Board Wrop Hammer 
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Ceco-Drop 





Pneumatic Hammer 
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CHAMBERSBURG 
HAMMERS 


For 50 years the Chambersburg Engineering Company has 
specialized in building Forging Equipment. The high rep- 
utation which this company enjoys is an acknowledgment of 


the service built into its products. 


Steam Drop Hammers 


The Model “E” Steam Drop Ham- 
mer embodies many exclusive 
Chambersburg features, such as 
the patented slide valve, differen- 
tial cylinder porting, frame-to- 
anvil construction and many other 
features that result in more forging 
per blow, more blows per minute 
and accurate, close-limit forgings. 


Board Drop Hammers 


Made in belt drive or motor drive 
models. Modern design results in 
more accurate close-limit forgings, 
less down-time and lower mainte- 


nance costs, 


Ceco-Drops 
The new CECO-DROP will -out- 


produce any existing gravity drop 
hammer. Operates on steam or 
air. No boards, no belts, no 
motors. Performance records 
show at least 10% more forgings 
than on conventional gravity drop 
hammers, with simplicity, safety 
and low maintenance as additional 


features, 


Self-Contained Pneumatic 


Forging Hammers 


Has a greater forging output than 
any other hammer of its type. Has 
heavier anvil, higher impact speeds, 
delivers more powerful blows and 
permits greater ease in control of 
blows. Can be installed anywhere 


. regardless of steam or air supply. 


Operates from electric current 


with built-in air compressor. 


Single Frame Forging Hammers 


High Frame provides greater 
working space than any other 
single frame hammer. Can forge 
large discs, and rings, upset high 
stems, form arch bars, etc., most 
economically. 


Double Frame Forging 
Hammers 


For the most exacting forging 
requirements. Greater forging ca- 
pacity per blow, more work at 
higher temperatures, savings in 
power and operating costs. Pro- 
vide positive, easy control. 


Cecostamps 


A high production, impact-type 
stamping machine for drop stamp- 
strength, 
metal 


ing light-weight, high 


hard-to-form alloy sheet 


parts. Uses inexpensive, easily 
made dies of lead, zinc, Kirksite or 
similar metals. No matter how 
springy or resilient the sheet may 
be, a single blow from the CECO- 
STAMP results in a permanent 
set. Installed in many of the coun- 
try’s important sheet metal shops 
as well as in most of the aircraft 
manufacturing plants in the world. 


Single High Frame Guided 


Ram Forging Hammer 


Double Frame Guided 


Ram Forging Hammer 





end for complete details 
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gets around to extending the trade 
agreements program beyond June 30, 
1949. 

Designation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion as the agency to advise the 
President on the “peril points’ below 
which import tariffs should not be 
lowered may prove helpful, but the 
President is not bound to accept the 
Tariff Commission’s findings. 

Furthermore, while the Tariff 
Commission is the agency to which 
industry can complain about harm- 
ful competition in the form of im- 
ports, no agency was designated by 
Congress to consider complaints 
about foreign barriers against Amer- 
ican goods. 

While it is presumed the President 
will rely mainly on the State Depart- 
ment for advice on our export in- 
terests, he has not yet designated 
any agency for this duty. 

The whole matter will be of im- 
portance shortly because a number 
of countries which are expected to 
sign up under the Geneva Pact (Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs & Trade) 
next month should be ready in the 
fall to undertake negotiation of bilat- 
eral agreements with the other sig- 
natory powers under the Geneva 
Pact. In particular, the new signators 
should include these countries which 
are enrolled or interested in the Mar- 
shall Plan: Iceland, Sweden, Italy 
Turkey, Ireland, Denmark, Portugal, 
Greece and Switzerland. 


Forrestal Alarmed by Rising Costs 


ALARMED by the rapidity with 
which manufacturing costs of late 
have been mounting, Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal has asked the De- 
partments of the Air Force and Navy 
to hold portions of their appropria- 
tions in reserve in case it is necessary 
later on to raise the value of contracts 
for new planes. 

The Air Force now is about to place 
contracts for new planes at an aggre- 
gate price of $1,345,000,000, and for 
purposes of possible revaluation it is 
retaining $197 million free of any 
commitments. 

The Navy is to order planes for 
$653,635,000 and retain uncommitted 
for revaluation purposes $100 mil- 
lion. 


Sample of Governmentin Business 


SOME objectors to proposed alloca- 
tion of 59,000 tons of sheet steel for 
prefabricated housing maintain the 
chief beneficiary would be the Lust- 
ron Corp. One objector intimated the 
deal “smelled of favoritism’ by the 
government to a _ government-fi- 
nanced corporation. Mysterious pres- 
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sures were hinted behind the pro- 
posed allocation. 

As brought out in hearings of the 
Senate Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee when it was considering ex- 
tension of the life of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., government fi- 
nancing of Lustron was done under 
the Veterans Emergency Housing 
Act of 1946, which authorized all 
sorts of inducements to get a big 
housing program going. 

Devices Used—Under this act, Wil- 
son R. Wyatt, who administered it 
as national housing expediter, used 
guaranteed market agreements, cach 
loans, subsidies and other devices to 
encourage house production. 

The expediter, among other things, 
made arrangements with a number 
of prefabricated housing companies 
to build houses mainly of plywood 
but in some cases of steel. His big- 
gest deal was with Lustron, and Ex- 
pediter Wyatt got into a jam with 
RFC because of RFC’s objection to 
the amount of money he wanted 
loaned to Lustron—-$50 million. 

Following White House .interven- 
tion in the form of a letter from 
John R. Steelman, assistant to the 
President, RFC advanced $15,500,000 
to Lustron. Since, on July 14, RFC 
advanced an additional $10 million. 
the government has invested $25,- 
500,000—-which is substantially Lus- 
tron’s entire financing. 

Striking Example—President Carl 
G. Strandlund and his associates in 
Lustron hold there is nothing in the 
story to their discredit. They showed 
initiative in grasping an opportunity 
created by Congress. However, the 
whole episode is another striking ex- 
ample of what happens when the 
government enters the field of busi- 
ness. Here is a company in which 
the government has invested $25, 
500,000 and which cannot operate 
without steel. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, particularly after 
the Steel Products Industry Advisory 
Committee gave its approval, even 
though reluctantly, to allocatiag 
sheets for prefabricated housing, it 
will not be to the government’s in- 
terest to do anything that will pre- 
vent Lustron from producing housing. 

Probably more will be heard about 
this later on, for the initial 59,000 
tons is regarded as just a starter. 
Lustron alone plans to produce 50,000 
steel houses a year, calling for 450,- 
000 to 500,000 tons of sheets. 


RFC’s Loan Policy Outlined 


HERE is the policy under which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. can 
make loans under the new law which 
spells out RFC’s authority until 1954, 





plus two additional years for pir. 
poses of winding up its affairs—) p-. 
less Congress acts later on to furt! er 
lengthen RFC’s life. 

It can make loans to or purch.ise 
the obligations of any business ent»r- 
prise operating under United Sta‘es 
or state laws. Loans to railroads 
need ICC approval and loans to air 
carriers need CAB approval. No limit 
is set on individual loans but the tota! 
outstanding loans must not exceed 
$2 billion at any one time. 

RFC can make loans to any finan- 
cial institution and, with approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to in- 
surance companies. It can make loans 
on public projects such as toll bridges, 
stadia, water pollution projects, etc. 
It can make disaster loans. 

It can participate in bank loans to 
not in excess of 70 per cent of $100,- 
000 loans and not in excess of 60 per 
cent of loans over $100,000. 

Loans to business can be made 
only, according to RFC interpreta- 
tion, “when it is proved that the 
loans cannot be had from private 
sources at reasonable terms.” 

RFC may not make loans for longer 
than 10-year terms, excepting that 
loans on public projects may be re- 
paid in 40 years. 


Steel Supply Problem Unsolved 


CALLERS at the Office of Industry 
Co-operation include small manufac- 
turers who are interested in getting 
into some line of production for 
which they can get steel under allo- 
cations. 

Several whose shops have plate 
bending equipment and welding facili- 
ties have inquired recently as to the 
possibility of getting plates for the 
production of large diameter pipe for 
pipelines. 

In such cases the OIC is unable to 
give any help for the simple reason 
that steel plate could be provided to 
new outfits only at the expense of 
consumers already in production. 


Alabama Adds to Ore Reserves 


HEARTENING news for southern 
steel producers is contained in a re- 
port by the Bureau of Mines on in- 
vestigation of red iron ore deposits in 
St. Clair and Etowah counties, Ala. 
Substantial reserves suitable for use 
in the blast furnaces of northeastern 
Alabama and of the Birmingham dis- 
trict were discovered. Approximate- 
ly 2,121,000 tons of good-quality 
“hard” red ore are available in the 
Shinbone Ridge area and an esti- 
mated 4,780,000 tons of low-grade ore 
are available at the southwest end 
of the Greasy Cove deposit. 
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POTENTIAL PRODUCTION: Britain’s hopes to get back in the running as 

a first rank steel producer are partly pinned on this plant under con- 

struction at Margam, near Port Talbot, Wales. The unit, to cost $240 

million, will turn out 16,000 long tons of pig iron and 29,000 long tons 
of steel ingots a week. NEA photo 








Ruhr’s Problems Studied 


American steel commission 
hopes to find means for in- 
creasing output 


DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 
CHANGE in the corporate organiza- 
tion of the German steel industry 
again appears to be in the making 
after a number of false starts and 
stops. An American steel commission 
arrived early this month and imme- 
diately settled down to a series of 
conferences aimed at solving tne 
most troublesome problems confront- 
ing the industry. 

This commission, which seems to 
be working with only slight formal 
connection with the British, is re- 
solved to put the Ruhr on a sound 
industrial and financial footing, pre- 
paring the ground for new foreign in- 
vestments through the Marshall Plan, 
the World Bank and other channels, 
and finding a means of stepping up 
steel production to the minimum level 
of six million tons a year. 

Carrying on the work of the ill- 
fated group, consisting of Americans, 
Britons and Germans, which was dis- 

ved rather than risk a fight over 
eating a German who was opposed 
‘o the socialistic concepts of many 

‘ritish and German trade unionists, 
he new commission has met with 

ading steel men from the Ruhr to 

arn at first hand their production 

id financial difficulties. 
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Deconcentrated Plants Pose Pro- 
lem—Of extreme importance to Ger- 
man recovery is the degree of success 
the commission may achieve in un- 
tangling the problem of what to do 
with the newly formed independent 
steel companies. These semipublic 
nonintegrated firms are unable to 
operate at a profit. At present pro- 
ductivity is reduced to about one- 
third of its prewar level. It would 
now seem as though these companies 
must be returned to their former 
owners if the industry is to get into 
volume production again. 

The British dismantling program 
is being hurried, seemingly as a last 
move before all dismantlings are 
stopped by top-level orders. In Dus- 
se!dorf the important tool works of 
Haniel & Lueg is being torn down 
at top speed, and equipment in other 
plants which never were included in 
the official dismantling lists is also 
being removed. 

Machinery Firm Scrapped—Haniel 
& Lueg at Dusseldorf, a branch of 
Gute Hoffnungs Huette, has been a 
large factor in the manufacture of 
machine tool, crankshaft, oil well 
and coal mining equipment. Before 
the war it employed about 1600 men. 
Much of Europe and the Near East 
was dependent upon its products; 
following World War I, for example, 
the firm did all the exploration and 
well digging in the Iraq oil fields for 
the French; it helped build up the 
Baku fields in Russia and sank sev- 


eral coal shafts in the Kuznets oil 
fields; its most important business, 


however, was in the manufacture of 


cast iron rings, sunk into coal mine 
shafts to strengthen the walls; and 
of this product the company pro- 
duced between 40 and 50 per cent 
of the Ruhr’s requirements. 

Beginning with a three-day visit 
of the British to the plant soon after 
the war, when they removed the 
company’s crankshaft milling ma- 
chine for shipment to the Glasgow 
shipbuilding firm of Somers, the 
plant has been in the process of dis- 
mantlement. This first removal was 
made even before the Potsdam agree- 
ment on dismantlings was formu- 
lated. 

Forging Press Removed—In 1947 
the removals began in earnest, first 
with an order for 13,000 tons of ma- 
chinery. A modern heavy forging 
press went to Australia even though 
that country had no building to house 
the press and its permit to move the 
building was denied. Germans estl- 
mate it will take years before the 
press can be put into operation at 
Broken Hills Pty., Australia. 

The Greeks were given the steel 
plant, consisting of three open 
hearths, one electric furnace, a large 
steel foundry, an annealing furnace, 
pumps and buildings. 

To Pakistan went a 120-ton crane. 

Yugoslavia received a press sec- 
tion, including the buildings, aad 
other machinery, for which they ad- 
mittedly had no use. 

Other buildings and machinery 
went to Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 
When machinery was not removed 
from the plant, in many cases the 
roofing was taken from the _ build- 
ings leaving these machines expcsed 
to the weather. 

Plant Is Useless—At the end of 
March, 1948, an additional disman- 
tling order was issued for 10,000 
tons of machinery and_ structures. 
Great Britain got most of this ton- 
nage, including tracks, transporta- 
tion equipment, etc., which it took 
for the scrap value. Wiring went to 
Greece for scrap, and. the piping, of- 
fice fixtures, etc. were. also taken 
out. In one small section of the fa- 
cility which has been left almost in- 
tact, the crane rails were removed, 
thus rending the plant useless. 

Why ?—wWith everyone in Europe 
crying for Ruhr coal and the mines 
desperately in need of equipment, the 
question is asked “Why have these 
dismantlings been allowed to take 
place?’”’ The company’s management 
is convinced that foreign competition 
engineered the removals, and that 
danger of German rearmament had 



















































































nothing to do with it; this plant, as 
a matter of fact, made no war ma- 
teriel. 


The Marshall Plan, which provides 
for building a new power plant in 
the Cologne lignite fields, for ex- 


ample, and will entail opening new 


shafts, new pits, etc., is being jeopar- 
dized to some extent by this par- 
ticular plant’s dismantling. 


Bizone Begins Aluminum Output 


FIRST new aluminum to be produced 
in Bizonia came from the Toeging 
plant in Bavaria in April. This plant 
made 150 tons in that month as part 
of a 40,000-ton order distributed be- 
tween it and the Juenen plant near 
Dortmund, the tonnage to be pro- 
duced from wartime stocks of 270,000 
tons of bauxite. The second smelter 
was to start operation in June. 

During the initial operating period 
of both plants production is expected 
to be low, as equipment has lain idle 
and the labor shortage is acute. After 
the first difficulties are overcome, 
however, production from the two 
plants is expected to total from 15,000 
to 20,000 tons by the first quarter of 
next year. 


Record Set in British Steel 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 
BRITISH steel production reached 
the record annual rate of 15,444,000 
tons in June. This compares with a 
rate of 15,220,000 tons in May and 
13,206,000 tons in June, 1947. 

Pig iron production in the same 
month was at the annual rate of 9,- 
417,000 tons, compared with 9,552,000 
tons in April and 7,502,000 tons a 
year earlier. 

Even allowing for the usual drop 
in steel production during the holi- 
day season, output is now running 
above the rate required to meet the 
revised target of 14.5 million tons. 
The continuing success of the scrap 
drive has meant that during the last 
three months there has been no de- 
cline in either scrap or pig iron 
stocks in spite of the high rate of 
consumption. Pig iron production 
throughout the summer months will 
probably be maintained at a high 
enough level to permit stocks to be 
increased. 

Except for a hint here and there 
of hesitant buying in some _ indus- 
tries, there is no real slackening in 
demand for steel. In fact the short- 
age of semifinished is acute and in 
the Midlands, if more is not forth- 
coming, it is likely that some re- 
rolling mills will close temporarily. 
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For many months these plants have 
been operating below capacity. One 
works_ producing machine-made 
chains has already shut down fcr 
want of mild steel wire. 


Reds Claim Production Boosts 


SOVIET industrial production in sec- 
ond quarter was 24 per cent higher 
than in the like period of 1947, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
State Planning Commission in Mcs- 
cow. Target for overall production 
was exceeded by 6 per cent, the an- 
nouncement said. Ferrous metals pro- 
duction was 11 per cent above its 
projected level. 

By products, these gains over sec- 
ond quarter, 1947, were made, the 
Reds asserted: Steel 21 per cent; pig 
iron 18 per cent; rolled steel] 23 per 
cent; copper 7 per cent; zinc 47 per 
cent; lead 10 per cent; coal 13 per 
cent; petroleum 15 per cent; gasoline 
16 per cent; electricity 16 per cent. 


New French Tramway in Use 


AERIAL tramway nearly five miles 
long, to supply materials for the con- 
struction of the Chastang Dam at 
Argentat, France, was to begin op- 
eration July 1 after completion under 
direction of American Steel & Wire 
Co., U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary. 

The complete tramway, comprising 
more than 100,000 ft of wire rope and 
cable and 500 tons of structural steel, 
was designed and fabricated here and 
then shipped to France. Material will 
be hauled in 185 buckets riding on 
track cables supported by 40 steel 
structures from 15 ft to 86 ft high. 
Rise between the end terminals is 459 
nN. 

O. E. W. Dahlgren, construction 
engineer who has_ supervised the 
building of many of the 600 tram- 
ways designed by American Steel & 
Wire, is in charge of the project 
which has been built entirely by 
French labor. 


World Water Power Jumps 


TOTAL capacity of water-power 
plants of the world at the end of 
1947—taken by many as a yardstick 
for noting industrial development— 
was 86,900,000 hp, as determined by 
the Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior. This rise represents 
a 278 per cent gain over capacity 
of plants in 1920 which was about 
23 million hp. The 1947 capacity 
compares with 77,800,000 hp in 1945 
and 71,600,000 hp in 1941. 

Nations which have shown the 


greatest increase in capacity since 
1920 include the United States, Rus- 


sia, Canada, France, Norway, Sw: j- 
en, New Zealand and India. 


Import-Export Gap Closing 


Month-by-month trend is toword 
more imports, less exports. ECA 
trade progresses 


THAT American trade with the rest 
of the world is a two-way street is 
brought home by the latest import- 
export statistics prepared by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Commerce De- 
partment. Although traffic on the 
outbound-side of this street is about 
twice as heavy as in the other lane, 
the present trend is toward a de- 
crease in what used to be called the 
“favorable” balance of trade and an 
increase in the “unfavorable.” 

United States imports for con- 
cumption increased in May to $543.6 
million from $524.7 million in April. 
Since last December, imports have 
been well above the 1947 average of 
$478.3 million, having been over $600 
million in two months and above 
$500 million in the others. 

Exports in the latest month de- 
clined to $1091.8 million from $1112.6 
million in April. Monthly average 
last year was $1204.7 million, a level 
which has not been reached since last 
October. 

Marshall Plan Trade — Volume of 
trade under the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration in May totaled 
$393.7 million in exports, and imports 
were valued at $78.7 million. The 
Marshall Plan participants in Europe 
received $344.1 million of this total 
and exported to the U. S. $65.3 mil- 
lion. 

Since ECA began its operation up 
to June 26, procurement authoriza- 
tions, including ocean freight charges, 
totaled $730.8 million, with European 
countries getting $700.2 million of 
this total and Trieste and China re- 
ceiving the remainder. The European 
authorizations, divided into 21 prod- 
ucts and transportation, bulked larg- 
est for foodstuffs in this first period 
of operations. Second, third and 
fourth places in value, however, went 
to petroleum products, coal and non- 
ferrous metals, respectively. In 
twelfth and fourteenth places in this 
list were, respectively, iron and steel, 
and agricultural and industrial equip- 
ment. 

New authorizations on June 26 to- 
taled $122 million, distributed among 
France, Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, Italv, Greece, Bizone Germany, 
and the French Zone of Germany 
This amount is to cover purchases 
both from the United States and 
other countries of the following prod- 
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ts: Freight cars, leather, nickel, 
pper, carbon black, graphite and 
rbon electrodes, fertilizer, petro- 
um products, cotton, chemicals and 
al, as Well as foodstuffs. Only au- 
norization of steel was to Bizone 
‘ermany for procurement in Luxem- 
irg of $3 million worth. 


F.0.B. Means Higher Costs 


West Coast steel users decry 
geographical disadvantage un- 
der new pricing system 


STEEL consumers on the West Coast 
expect higher costs to be the most 
immediate result from the shift to 
f.o.b. pricing in the steel industry. 
With demand the way it is, many 
users in the area are not immediately 
alarmed, but in the long run they view 
pessimistically their chances to com- 
pete successfully with producers 
more geographically fortunate in re- 
gard to steel supply, as the Pacific 
region is still a steel-importing sec- 
tion. 

As a group, steel fabricators on the 
Coast, particularly those using stain- 
less, many types of pipe products and 
various varieties of alloys, expect 
to be hardest hit because they are 
dependent on eastern mills. For ex- 
ample, a western maker of hand 
tools obtains its hot-rolled alloy bar 





steel in Pennsylvania. It will now 
have to pay 22 cents more per hun- 
dred-weight. On the other hand, a 
firm fabricating and erecting build- 
ings obtains its structural steel from 
Geneva, Utah, and its steel cost will 
be about the same under the new 
set-up. 

May Benefit Some fabricating 
industry officials believe the move, 
in the long run, will benefit the West 
Coast by causing an expansion in 
steel producing capacity in the West 
and extending the range of products 
now being produced in the area. 

Confusion as to the practical appli- 
cations of the new system persists, 
especially among construction firms 
and others who operate on a bidding 
basis. These companies point out 
that under current conditions where 
prices will vary from mill to mill 
and when there is no certainty as to 
where to obtain steel the bidding 
system becomes impractical. 

Kaiser Co., which waited a week 
before announcing a change in its 
pricing system, has established mill 
pricing at its Fontana plant effec- 
tive July 19. 


ASM Conaress To Feature Alloys 


CENTRAL theme for the American 
Society for Metals’ National Meta! 
Congress and Exposition which meets 








AIRCRAFT FOR ARGENTINA: Spurt in foreign orders for American-built 

transports is indicated by this 40-passenger, 300-mph Convair, one of 

five to be delivered to Flota Aerea Mercante Argentina this summer by 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Calif. Firm also will build 

fleets for the Netherlands, Australia, India, Switzerland, Belgium and 
China 
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in Philadelphia next Oct. 25-29 will 
be a salute to alloy steel in com- 
memoration of the diamond jubilee 
in the history and development of 
these steels. 

Featured at the congress will be a 
program of technical and _ historical 
papers about alloy steel and a “‘visual- 
ization” of the progress of alloy steels 
through engineering and _ research 
and the dependence of the American 
economy on alloys. 


Triple Mill Shifts 1949 Meeting 


AMERICAN Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association and af- 
filiated distributor groups have shift- 
ed their 1949 Triple Mill meeting 
from West Palm Beach, Fla., to 
Cleveland which has more facilities to 
handle a convention of this size. To 
be held Apr. 25-27, the meeting again 
will feature the conference booth pro- 
gram. 


Meetings ... 


duly 26-27, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
Inc.: Midyear meeting, Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Institute executive vice 
president is E. C. Barringer, Dupont Circle 
Bldg., Washington. 

Aug. 10-13, First Western Packaging Exposi- 
tion and Conference: San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Aug. 24-27, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Pacific general meeting, Spokane, 
Wash. Institute headquarters are at 33 W 
39th St., New York. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 3, American Chemical Society: 
Eastern section of annual meeting, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Society headquarters are at 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 

Sept. 6-10, American Chemical Society: Mid- 
west section of annual meeting, St. Louis 
Society headquarters are at 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 

Sept. 7-20, Department of State: First inter- 
American conference on conservation of re 
newable natural resources, Denver 

Sept. 9-10, American Ceramic Society: Fa! 
meeting Hotel Conneaut Conneaut Lak« 
Park, Pa Society headquarters are at 
2525 N. High St., Columbus, O 

Sept. 13-17, American Chemical Society: West- 
ern section of annual megeting, Portland 
Oreg Society headquarters are at 60 E 
42nd St., New York. 

Sept. 13-17, Instrument Society of America: 
Third instrument conference and_ exhibit 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia Society head- 
quarters are at 1117 Wolfendale St., Pitts 
burgh 

Sept. 20-25, American Mining Congress: Meta! 
mining convention and exposition, San Frar 
cisco Congress headquarters are in the 
Ring Bldg., Washington 

Sept. 23, American Iron & Steel Institute: Re 
gional technical meeting Hotel Willian 
Penn, Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 23-25, National Association of Foremen: 
Twenty-fifth convention, Philadelphia As 
sociation manager is J. E, Bathurst, 321 W 
First St., Dayton, O 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1, Association of Iron & Steel 
Engineers: Annual convention, Public Aud 
torium, Cleveland. Association headquarter 
are at 1010 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh 

Sept. 29, American Iron & Steel Institute: Re- 
gional technical meeting, Hotel Cleveland 
Cleveland 

Oct. 4-11, American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction Inc.: Twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada 

Institute headquarters are at 101 Park Ave 

New York 
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Every automobile built today 


uses parts made of 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 


v 

b 

b 

° , n 

Since 1940, when Great Lakes Bumpers and grilles — hoods and , 
Steel pioneered the application of | fenders—body panels and deck lids 


high-tensile, low-alloy steel to 
cold-stamped automobile bumpers, 
there has been a growing trend to 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE STEEL in the 
automobile industry. 


Today, every car manufacturer is 
using the inherent better proper- 
ties of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 
for some part of his automobile. 


— frames and bracings — wheels 
and hub caps represent a few of 
many applications of N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE STEEL to the modern car. 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division ° Detroit 18, Michigan 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 





Mirrors of Motordom 





Tool and die shops grant 15-cent across the board wage in- 


crease and withdraw complaint of unfair labor practice 
against union. Production to be resumed 


DETROIT 
DOUBTLESS' under _ considerable 
pressure from automobile and parts 
manufacturers for new tools and dies 
which have been in a state of sus- 
pended animation since June 17, man- 
agements of 77 Detroit-area_ tool 
shops raised their wage increa:e ante 
from 13 to 15 cents an hour, the 
figure their striking union loca!s were 
demanding, and began preparations 
for resuming operations on full scale 
this week. 

Delayed die programs were reach- 
ing more serious proportions, and the 
tool and die shop operators can hard- 
ly be blamed for giving way as they 
see on almost every front the col- 
lapse of the remnants of resistance 
to an inflation which is getting a 
little out of hand. The increase, 
amounting to about 7 per cent on 
the average, will be passed on to cus- 
tomers who are already paying two 
to three times as much for new 
tooling as they did in 1939. 

As a term of the wage settlement, 
the Tool & Die Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation agreed to withdraw its com- 
plaint filed with the NLRB charging 
the union with unfair labor practice 
in negotiating individual settlements 
with a few companies on the 15-cent 
basis. Average hourly rate now will 
be close to $2.15. The increase was 
straight across-the-board, with skilled 
men receiving the same hike as the 
lowest-rate help. 


New Model Work Goes Forward 


THE Detroit tool shops were holding 
up a considerable volume of Chrys- 
ler work, despite the fact a large 
share of the Chrysler Division’s bocy 
stamping program was placed in 
Philadelphia. The local portion, now 
being freed, will permit the entire 
project to move forward again and 
the timetable for year-end change- 
overs at Chrysler, Dodge, Plymouth 
and DeSoto looks feasible. Proba- 
bility is that there will be a consid- 
erable sandwiching of the 1948 and 
1949 schedules, with a start made on 
ome elements of the latter well in 
advance of the last of the 1948 mod- 
's. A six-weeks’ lead time usually 
; the minimum needed for such parts 
Ss sheet metal and axles. Little is 
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heard of any new engine designs for 
the 1949 Chrysler lines. 


GM Plans 1949 Models 


BUICK could get going within a 
month on its 1949 models and prob- 
ably will be the first of the General 
Motors units to be rolling. Chevro- 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canda 


1948 1947 

January 422,324 366,205 
February 399,460 393,636 
March 519,126 443,588 
April 462,295 445,137 
May 359,987 404,191 
June 460,615* 421,466 

6 mos. 2,623,807 2,474,223 
July 400,944 
August 364,478 
September 444,501 
October 461,536 
November 417,493 
December 492,109 

12 mos. 5,055,284 


* Preliminary. 


Estimates for week ended: 


1948 1947 
July 3 112,307 63,460 
July 10 98,700 90,075 
July 17 118,999 103,091 
July 24 120,000 83,867 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











let and Pontiac wil!l follow late in 
November, according to present out- 
look. Olcs and Cadillac will come 
along shortly thereafter, although 
there is a chance Cadillac may spring 
its new rear fenders a little ahead of 
time. Olds is shaping up a V-8 high 
compres-ion (around 8.5:1) engine for 
its 98 Futuramic series, but will not 
carry it on the two smaller models. 
Cadillac apparently will not venture 
into the high-compression field just 
yet. By the turn of the year, all 
GM divisions should be going on 
1949 jobs and a public showing at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in January is in 
prospect, if reports of GM _ booking 
extensive space at this hostelry can 
be believed. Possibly the corporation 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright ad its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 





is taking a leaf from the Ford book 
on this deal, after noting that the 
latter company staged one of the 
most successful showings ever re- 
corded, at the Waldorf last month. 


Nash To Close for Changeover 


NASH has confirmed earlier reports 
in this department of an August shut- 
down for extensive plant changes in- 
cident to completely new models 
which should be on the a:sembly line 
just after Labor Day. Integral-type 
frame will be used on both the 600 
and Ambassador series and the lat- 
ter will be distinguished from the 
former more definitely in 1949 by the 
use of a somewhat larger and dif- 
ferent front end cesign. Both are 
slated to be wider and lower, with 
more room for passengers and lug- 
gage, plus many mechanical improve- 
ments and innovations. Brakes and 
clutch on the 600 model have been 
overdue for redesign and en'arge- 
ment. 

The Wisconsin producer has 
achieved a rousing production run 
since the resumption of production 
following the war and there has been 
no important change in production 
tools, many of which are near the 
limit of their useful life. Meanwhile, 
designs for the first really new post- 
war model were moved along at 
leisurely pace and have been ready 
for production for some months. Pre- 
liminary work has started on instal- 


lation of new plant equipment—foun- 
dations for heavy presses, rerouted 
conveyor-lines and the like. Al- 


though the announced shutdown for 
changeover is of better than a 
month’s duration, many of the 12,000 
employed at Milwaukee and Kenosha, 
Wis., plants will remain on the job to 
refit production lines and to get pilot 
output under way on components. 
Assemblies this month have been 
running around 3400 weekly and 
should draw to a close this Friday. 


Suppliers Struck 


CAR and_ truck 
climbed practically to a new 
war peak at 120,000 per week but 
little jubilation is heard over the ac- 
complishment. Three’ strikes at 
plants of important suppliers cloud 
the immediate outlook and make re- 
ductions in schedules almost inevit- 
able. A month-old walkout at Camp- 
bell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co. 


production has 
post- 
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MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 





Willys-Overland’s new sports phaeton, the Jeepster, is a descendant of 
its forbear, the Jeep. Designed as a “sun car built for fun,” the sports 
model is one of the first full-sized light cars to reach the market. 
Weighing only 2500 pounds, it offers fuel economy up to 29 miles per 
gallon of gas, has independent front-wheel suspension, soft rear spring 
ing, and excellent roadability because of its low center of gravity.. Con- 
tinental styling is finished in two colors, brilliant yellow with contrast- 
ing black trim, or fire wagon red. Reported price: $1765, f.o.b. Toledo, O. 


in Muskegon has dealt a crippling 
blow to shipments of gray iron cast- 
ings for Hudson, Lincoln, Chrysler, 
Ford trucks and tractors. Fair back- 
logs have permitted operations to 
proceed and castings slated for re- 
placement parts have been diverted 
to production lines. These are at 
best expedients and the string has 
just about been run out. Another 
critical interruption has occurred at 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. where the 
UAW-CIO turned down a wage in- 
crease since it was not accompanied 
by a boost in piecework rates. Rear 
axle shipments to truck builders have 
been cut off and inventories are be- 
ing rapidly depleted. The third labor 
ruction is at Monroe Auto Equipment 
Co., supplier of shock absorbers and 
sway bars to several leading manu- 
facturers. Alternate sources have 
come to bat in some instances but 
they cannot continue to fill the 
breach for any long period. 


Meet the Jeepster 


LATEST addition to the line of util- 
ity vehicles developed from the basic 
Jeep design is the Jeepster or sports 
phaeton model introduced last week 
by Willys-Overland. It has been in 
limited production for a few months 
and was saown to visitors at the last 
institutional cay celebration at the 
Toledo plant. With wheelbase of 104 
in. and overall length of 178% in., it 
is built on the same frame as the 
Jeep station wagon, although an x- 
member is added for additional rigid- 
ity required in an open car. Changes 
have been made in the suspension 
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system to give a softer ride. Front 
unit is a single transverse Dow semi- 
elliptic spring, rear units are 50-inch 
leaf springs parallel with the frame. 
Shock absorbers are airplane-type, 
direct-acting hydraulic, interposed be- 
tween the outer end of the spring 
(in front) and the upper suspension 
arm. Rear axle is semifloating, with 
Hotchkiss drive. 

Power plant is the regular 4-cylin- 
der Jeep engine, developing 63 horse- 
power at 4000 rpm. Overdrive is 
standard equipment, giving a_ top 
speed in excess of 70 and a claimed 
fuel economy of 29 mpg at 35 mph. 
Gross weight of the car is 2500 Ib. 

Styling is definitely continental in 
flavor, with the door line curved and 
slightly lower than the rest of the 
body. 

The Jeepster is definitely aimed at 
a young group of buyers and in fact 
was designed from suggestions re- 
ceived during the war from overseas 
soldiers on how to make the Jeep a 
“hot” passenger car. Willys hopes 
to build 15,000 of them by the end of 
the year, and initial production will 
come through in only two colors— 
fire-engine red and canary yellow. It 
will be the only true sports car built 
in the United States, if convertibles 
are eliminated from this classifica- 
tion, and marks another step by 
Willys in perfecting vehicles which 
have no competitors in the ranks of 
the big three. 


Willys Profits Improve 


POLICY of the Toledo producer in 
hewing to the Jeep line and staying 


away from battles with other manu. 
facturers in the passenger car field 
is paying off in profits. Net earnings 
for the nine-month period en ied 
June 30 were nearly $514 million, an 
increase of 124 per cent over the cor- 
responding period a year ago, and 
equal to $1.75 per share on common 
stock. During the third quarter of 
the fiscal year, earnings exceeded $2 
million, 73 per cent over a year azo, 
despite the fact vehicle production, 
at 36,916, was only 18 per cent nu. 
merically over the same period the 
year previous. The company, inci- 
dentally, has deposited $6.5 million 
with the Internal Revenue Collector 
against excess profits taxes withheld 
and income tax deficiencies for the 
fiscal years ended Sept. 30, 1941, 
1942 and 1943, plus interest on these 
amounts. Reserves had been set aside 
for this purpose, as well as to cover 
federal income tax deficiencies for 
the fiscal years 1944, 1945 and 1946, 
which have not yet been determined 
by the government. 

The Willys assembly plant at May- 
wood, Calif., will assume function of 
distributor for the state effective Oct. 
1. The company is one of the few 
left operating under distributor-deal- 
er setups, having 100 domestic dis- 
tributors and 2400 dealers. Most 
other companies have disbanded dis- 
tributor organizations in favor of di- 
rect shipment arrangements’ with 
their dealers. 


Douglas Starts New Division 


THE AUTOMOTIVE industry, par- 
ticularly those elements now having 
or planning assembly operations on 
the West Coast, are eyeing with in- 
terest the organization of a metal 
products division by Douglas Air- 
craft Co. at Santa Monica, under di- 
rection of Harry Woodhead, former 
Republic Steel executive and later 
top man at Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft. Purpose of the division would 
be to furnish pressed metal compon- 
ents, including automotive stampings, 
to West Coast manufacturers. Com- 
bination of a leading aircraft man- 
ufacturer with the known talents of 
Mr. Woodhead in the steel fabricat- 
ing field is regarded as an auspicious 
one. 


Correction 


EQUIPMENT for Hudson Motor 
Co.’s sheet mill at Newcastle, Pa., the 
Valley Mfg. Co. which now is in pro- 
duction, was purchased from the 
Frank B. Foster Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, 
not the L. B. Foster Co. as stated in 
these columns previously in the issue 
of July 19. 
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Paint in a Quonset Plant 


Arco erects permanent Quon- 
sets in 18 weeks for lacquer 
department hit by fire 


ARCO Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of industrial finishes, has housed its 
lacquer department in five permanent 
Quonset-type buildings just 18 weeks 
after the original lacquer building 
was destroyed by fire. 

Included in the $200,000 layout are 
22  explosion-proof mixing tanks, 
special spark-proof concrete floors, 
fioor level ventilation, self-closing 
covers on mixing tanks, automatic 
sprinkler system, fire-resistant  in- 
sulation and flash-arresting vents to 
prevent flash-back fires on solvent 
storage and blending tanks. The 
five Quonsets are also spread out to 
minimize operational hazards. 

Main Unit—Main unit in the plant 
is a structure equipped with mezza- 
nine charging platforms and mixing 
tanks having an aggregate process- 
ing capacity of 22,000 gallons. Four 
other Quonsets are used for blending 
lacquer thinners, storing nitrocellu- 
lose, housing pumping equipment and 
cleaning portable tanks and other 
equipment. The new plant adjoins a 
brick building which contains the 
lacquer production testing laboratory 
and facilities for storing pigments 
and other materials. 

Rapid completion of the plant, ac- 
cording to Howard E. Wise, Arco 
president, was made possible by the 
co-operation of equipment manu- 
facturers and some of their customers 
who waived prior ciaims on certain 
equipment. 


Expansion Set at $4.6 Billion 


AMERICAN business, exclusive of ag- 
riculture, expects to spend about $4.6 
billion during the third quarter of 
1948 for construction of new plants 
and the purchase of new equipment. 
In addition, business will spend an- 
other $100 million on old or used 
plants and equipment. 

Anticipated third quarter expendi- 
tures, according to the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and the De- 
partment of Commerce, are about 
on a level with outlays which busi- 
ness expected for the second quarter, 
and are above the actual first quar- 
ter outlays largely because of sea- 
sonal factors. The rates of aggregate 
expenditures anticipated in the sec- 
ond and third quarters of 1948 ex- 
ceed those in the corresponding 1947 
period, although most of the increase 
results from inflation. According to 
reports earlier this year, total 1948 
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ARCO RESUMES LACQUER PRODUCTION IN RECORD TIME AT A NEW QUONSET PLANT 


expenditures for new plants and 
equipment were expected to reach 
$18.6 billion. This figure still appears 
accurate. 

Expenditures planned by manu- 
facturing companies for the third 
quarter of 1948 account for about 
40 per cent of the total for all indus- 
try and are estimated at about $1.9 
billion. This would be a slight drop 
from that estimated to have been 
spent in the second quarter. 


Gray Iron Forms Chicago Group 


MANAGEMENT Executives Group 
of Gray Iron Founders’ Society has 
been formed in Chicago, the twenty- 
first such unit to be organized. 

R. L. Collier, society executive vice 
president, addressed the new group 
and described how the society func- 
tioned under such an organizational 
setup to help relieve a pig iron fam- 
ine in New England brought about 
by the blowing out of the Mystic 
blast furnace in Boston. 

Chairman of the newly organized 
management group is Edward B. 
Sherwin, president, Chicago Hard- 
ware Foundry Co. Vice chairman is 
R. H. Lehmpuhl, secretary, Sheffield 
Foundry Co., and secretary-treasurer 
is Robert F. Grover, Love Brothers 
Inc., Aurora, Ill. 


No Wash Day Blues 


WASHING machine and ironer man- 
ufacturers have spent more than $10 
million since the war on new plants 
and additions to old ones, with some 


‘of the largest projects yet to be com- 


pleted. 


The industry’s capacity is easily 
three or four times that of prewar 
years, it was reported at a closing 
session of a summer meeting of 
American Washer & Ironer Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Mackinac 
Island, Mich. Roy A. Bradt, presi- 
dent of the association, cautioned 
however, against over-confidence. 


Kearney & Trecker Buys Tool Firm 


KEARNEY & Trecker Corp., Milwau- 
kee, builder of machine tools for mill- 
ing and boring, has purchased Walk- 
er-Turner Co. Inc., Plainfield, N. J., 
manufacturer of light machine tools 
for industrial and home _ workshop 
uses. 

The Walker-Turner plant, which 
will continue its operations as the 
Walker-Turner division of Kearney 
& Trecker, employs about 400 per- 
sons. All facilities will remain in 
Plainfield and general supervision 
will be continued under present man- 
agement. Established in 1922, the 
company for the first 15 years con- 
fined its activities to the manufac- 
ture of light wood-working tools for 
home workshops. Since 1937 emphasis 
has been more upon machine too’s 
for industrial shops for work on both 
metal and wood. 


$5 Million Ship Contract Let 


CONTRACT to build several ships 
for Flota Mercanta Grand Colom- 
biana has been awarded the Mon 
treal firm of Canadian Vickers Ltd 
Value of the vessels is set at $5 mil- 
lion. Keels for two cargo liners, 0! 
9000 tons each, will be laid at once 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Crosley Division, Cincinnati, Avco 
Mfg. Corp., has appointed Frank 


Corp., Savannah, Ga., as its distribu- 
tor for Crosley home appliances in 
parts of Georgia and South Carolina. 
I aah, 
Automatic Transportation Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of materials 
handling equipment, has named J. M. 
Barclay Inc., Newark, N. J., newly 
organized, as its sales representative 
in New Jersey north of Trenton. 
oO 

& Tube Co., 
Youngstown, has moved its Colum- 
pus, O., district office from 2600 to 
2850 LeVeque Lincoln Tower. Sam 
manager. 

Oo 
Verson Allsteel Press Co., Chicago, 
has placed in operation in the Cleve- 
land plant of Oliver Corp. a specially 
designed 2000-ton press to be used in 
the fabrication of many of the big 
parts for the Oliver 20-ton Cletracs 
employed in logging, roadbuilding and 
large farming operations. 


Cole is 


re 
Materials Handling Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, announces the formation of a 
Toledo, O., chapter representing 20 
industries in that area. President of 
the chapter is E. H. Marek, Willys- 
Overland Motors Inc. 

oO 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, U. S. Steel Corp. 
subsidiary, recently presented service 
medals to 115 employees in recogni- 
tion of long employment. 

O 
Continental Gage Corp. expects to 
occupy a plant at Franklinville, Md., 
where it also has three acres avail- 
able for expansion. Recently formed, 
the firm plans to manufacture me- 


chanical and electrical instruments 
and controls. Lewis L. Corcoran is 
president. 


—0O 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co., 
sound Brook, N. J., manufacturer of 
oil-retaining bearings, bushings and 
washers, has appointed Eynon-Dakin 
Co., Detroit, as a sales representative. 
Moore Kelly will continue as Bound 


Brook's special representative at 
1255 Book Bldg., Detroit. 
-—0O-—- 


Cleveland Tapping Machine Co., 
Hartville, O., manufacturer of tap- 
ing machines and accessory jigs, 
xtures and feed devices, has appoint- 
1 Fletcher F. Milligan Co., Cleve- 
ind, as its northern Ohio sales rep- 
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resentative, and E. G. Gauspohl & 
Associates, Cincinnati, as its agent 
for southwestern Ohio, southern In- 
diana and Kentucky. Breen & Ahl- 
ers Sales Co., Dayton, O., is sub-agent 
in the territory adjacent to Dayton 
and Columbus. 
a 

American Cladmetals Co., Carnegie, 
Pa., announces that its main product, 
stainless clad copper, will be known 
as Rosslyn Metal. Previously stain- 
less clad copper was called Amclad. 

O 
Putnam Tool Co., Detroit, manufac- 
turer of end mills and other cutting 
tools, is again in production after 
suffering $300,000 damages in June 
from a mid-air collision and subse- 
quent crash of a Navy fighter plane 
into its plant. 

oO 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces that direct sales 
and service facilities for are welders, 
electrodes and welding accessories are 
now available to industry at its Fitch- 
burg, Mass., plant. 

. O 

Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has purchased from RFC for $1,146,- 
244 the facility which adjoins its Har- 
vey, Ill., plant. Unit was operated 
during the war by its Ingails-Shepard 
Division for the manufacture of air- 
craft parts. Unit will now be used to 
make drop forgings and automobile 
crankshafts. 

O 
Avondale Marine Ways Inc., West- 
wego, La., recently completed a power 
barge for Creole Petroleum Corp., 
subsidiary of Esso Standard Oil Co. 
Unit will be used for drilling off-shore 
oil wells in Lake Maricaibo, Vene- 
zuela. 

0 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clinton- 
ville, Wis., manufacturer of four 
wheel drive motor trucks, recently 
held its second annual postwar sales 
meeting, attended by over 100 sales 
reprecentatives from the United 
States, Canada and several foreign 
countries. 

oO 
United States Testing Co. Inc., Ho- 
boken, N. J., announces that Com- 
mander Finn Ronne, Antarctic ex- 
plorer, has joined its scientific staff 
to formulate plans for establishing 
the first climatological research lab- 
oratory in America. 
—oO 
Administration has 


War =s_ Assets 


announced plans to complete disposal 
of all personal property inventories by 
the end of 1948, preparatory to going 
out of business by Feb. 28, 1949. 

oO 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has purchased a controlling interest 
in Marquardt Aircraft Co., Azusa, 
Cal., manufacturer of ramjet aircraft 
General Tire will expand the 


engines. 
Marquardt plant. 
O 
Koppers Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, has 


named Kasle Steel Corp., Detroit, as 
its warehouse distributor in Mich- 
igan for Plastipitch, a weatherproofed 
sheet steel. 


oO 
Turco Products Inc., Los Angeles, 
manufacturer of industrial cleaning 


compounds, will build a plant at Mc- 
Cook, Ill., to supplement manufactur- 


ing facilities at Chicago, Los An- 
geles and Houston. 

ow 
Owen Bucket Co., Cleveland, man- 


ufacturer of clamshell buckets and 
industrial grapples, recently held an 


employee service banquet. Among 
those honored .were 14 employees 
with 20 or more years’ service. 

oO 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., reports it is making propul 


and years for more 
of the 30 large oil 


construction or 


sion turbines 
than one-third 
tankers now under 
under contract in this country. 


oO 
Meehanite Metal Corp., New Roch- 
elle, N. Y., announces that a con- 
tract has been negotiated with 


Goulds Mechanisation Ltd., Newport, 
Monmouth country, Wales, to pro- 
duce Meehanite castings. 

oO 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Cleve- 
land, plans a $9 million expansion 
project at its Russell, Ky., coal yards. 

- oo 

Air Reduction Sales Co., New York, 
subsidiary of Air Reduction Co., has 
added soapstones to its line of weld- 
ing supplies. 

Oo 
Associated Manufacturers of South- 
ern California plans to maintain a 
permanent Los Angeles exhibit of 
metal, plastic and wood products. 
Membership drive now under way is 
aimed at enrolling manufacturers 
with fewer than 100 employees or a 
sales volume of $500,000 or less 


Francisco, 
containers, 


Rheem Mfg. Co., San 
manufacturer of steel 
water heaters and other appliances, 
anticipates 1948 earnings to exceed 
$60 million. Firm was founded in 
1923 with first year sales of $15,000. 
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The Business Trend 








RECOVERY which industrial production made _ be- 
tween the week ended July 10, which contained the 
Fourth of July holiday, and the week ended July 17, 
during which time the captive coal mine strike was 
settled, was the sharpest since the week following 
New Year’s Day. STEEL’s index of industrial activ- 
ity gained 16 points to register 169 per cent (prelimi- 
nary) of the 1936-1939 weekly average. 
STEEL—Operating rate in the basic steel industry 
had pushed up to 90.5 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended July 17, and indications are that with 
settlement of the coal strike and grant of wage in- 
creases to the nation’s steelworkers ingot production 
over the remainder of the year will exceed the first 
half’s by approximately two million tons, bringing the 
year’s total to upwards of 88 million tons. How this 
output will be apportioned among the country’s steel 
consumers is a question, however. New allocations 
for military purposes and other essential industries 
will cut into the available supply. 

AUTOS—Suppliers’ strikes notwithstanding, U. S. 
autobuilders turned out the second largest number 
of cars and trucks this year in the week ended 
July 17. Their output was 113,869 units, which, com- 
bined with Canadian operations, brought the latest 
week’s total to 118,999. Drastic cutbacks in produc- 
tion are threatened, however, if strikes in component 
suppliers’ plants, now in progress, are prolonged. 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT —Third quarter expenditure 
by American business, exclusive of agriculture, for 


new plant and new equipment will be about $4.) 
billion, on the basis of a survey by the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and the Department of Com- 
merce. Of this total, manufacturing companies a1 
expected to account for 40 per cent. Contrary to 
the rest of business, however, which plans expendi- 
tures on a par with the second quarter level, manu 
facturing and transportation (other than railroads) 
probably will spend less on plants and equipment 
than in second quarter. Railroads, and electric and 
gas utilities, on the other hand, anticipate an ac- 
celeration in their spending rate. 


TRUCKLOADINGS—Volume of freight carried in 
motor trucks in May, although 2.1 per cent under the 
April figure, was 11.3 per cent greater than in May, 
1947, American Trucking Associations Inc. reports. 
Carriers transported an aggregate of 2,742,206 tons. 


PRICES—Advancing 0.1 per cent above the previous 
week, average wholesale prices pushed to a new post- 
war high in the week ended July 10. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index moved to 166.8 per cent of the 1926 
average, and was 1.2 per cent over a month ago and 
12.5 per cent above a year ago. 
INFLATION—Potential source of heavy inflationary 
buying is seen by the Federal Reserve Board in the 
present large holdings of liquid assets by American 
consumers. These assets, which include government 
bonds, savings and checking accounts, had increased 
by $12 billion in the last two years to bring their 
total at the end of 1947 to $130 billion. 
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Index (chart above): 


INDUSTRY 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity); 


Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) . 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 


TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) { 


+ Preliminary, + Federal Reserve Board. 





Week ended July 17 (preliminary) 169 


—BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 


Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 


Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 
* Dates on request. +1948 weekly capacity is 1,802,476 net tons. 


Department Store Sales (changes from like wk, a yr. ago)t 





Previous Week 153 Month Ago 169 Year Ago 160 





Latest Prior Month Year 
Period* Week Ago Ago 
90.5 89.0 96.0 92.5 
5,197 4,760 5,159 4,732 
1,678 578 2,217 1,023 
5,444 5,480 5,492 5,050 
$126.6 $168.7 $126.9 $104.4 
118,999 98,700 109,259 103,091 


1947 weekly capacity was 1,749,928 net tons. 


9107 156 907 920 

91 88 100 63 
$27,959 $28,142 $27,808 $28,225 
—4% + 28% +1% +87, 
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Men of Industry 








GEORGE W. SMITH JR. 


George W. Smith Jr. has been elected 
president, De Laval Steam Turbin: 
Co., Trenton, N. J., succeeding H. L. 
Watson, who has retired after 35 
years of service. Mr. Watson will 
continue to be part of the company’s 
management in the capacities of a 
director and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Before becoming 
associated with De Laval in 1947 as 
assistant to the president, Mr. Smith 
served successively as vice president 
and director of White Motor Co.; as 
works’ manager and a member of the 
executive committee of Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co., which is now Victor 
Division of RCA; as manager of two 
divisions of Bendix Aviation Corp.; 
as a director of Ohio Crank Shafi 
Co.; and as chief engineer, Naval Air- 
craft plant at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. More recently Mr. Smith has 
been engaged in industrial enpineer- 
ing consulting services as the senior 
member of the New York firm of 
Smith & Wood Inc. 

Oo 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, announces 
the appointment of Robert W. Frank 
as president and general manager of 
its Lewis Foundry & Machine Divi- 
Sion, succeeding F. E. Walling, who 
has resigned to assume cuties with a 
company not connected with the steel 
industry. Prior to his present ap- 
pointment, Mr. Frank had been as- 
sistant general manager of the Lewis 
Foundry & Machine Division for the 
past three years, and was formerly 
superintendent of blooming and bil- 
let mills at the Duquesne plant of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Oo 
Tinnerman Products Inc., Cleveland, 
announces appointment of Robert D. 
Williams as personnel manager. He 
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GEORGE H. DEIKE JR. 


began his career with Chase Brass 
& Copper Co., where he was recently 
assistant personnel director. 

0 
George H. Deike Jr. has been appoint- 
ed secretary of Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co., Pittsburgh, and C. P. 
Rooney, appointed as assistant treas- 
urer. In addition to his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Deike will continue to be 
chief engineer of the company, a post 
he has held since 1941. Mr. Rooney 
will retain his position of assistant 
secretary. 

0 
Harry W. Beedle, manager of the 
3oston branch for the past 13 years 
for Electric Storage Battery Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has retired after more than 
38 years’ service. Herbert H. War- 
ren has been appointed assistant 
manager of the company’s New York 
branch. Thomas G. Tynan, assistant 
branch manager at Boston, has been 
named to succeed Mr. Beedle there as 
manager. 

poe 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, guhounces 
the appointment of Crozier S. Wile- 
man as district sales manager at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to succeed A. C. 
Williams, retired after 43 years of 
service. Mr. Wileman has been as- 
sociated with the company since 
1924, serving in engineering and sales 
capacities. He will be assisted by 
Alton H. Ziegler, recentiy transferred 
from the Philadelphia district sales 
office. 

0 
Allen L. Chaplin has been appointed 
project engineer at the Natrium, W. 
Va., plant operated by Columbia 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. Mr. Chaplin was formerly 
associated with General Precision 





SAMUEL S. JOHNSTON 


Equipment Co. as assistant to the 
director of engineering, Askonia Reg- 
ulator Division, and with American 
Cyanamid Co., in charge of process 
control, Engineering Division. 

-—-O-—- 
Samuel S. Johnston, technical direc- 
tor of electrolytic department, Weir- 
ton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., has 
been elected president, American 
Electroplaters’ Society. Active in the 
society for a number of years, Mr. 
Johnston has previously held the po- 
sitions of first and second vice presi- 
dent. Other elections announced are: 
Arthur W. Logozzo, president, Nut- 
meg Chrome Corp., Hartford, Conn., 
named first vice president; William 
J. Neill, general superintendent, Co- 
lumbus Metal Products Co., Colum- 
bus, O., second vice president; and 
C. F. Nixon, director of process en- 
gineering, Fisher Body—Ternstedt Di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., third 
vice president of the society. 

O 

E. B. Newill, general manager, Alli- 
son Division, General Motors Corp., 
New York, has been elected a vice 
president of the corporation, which he 
joined in 1929. Mr. Newill’s head- 
quarters are at Indianapolis, where 
he became associated with the Alli- 
son Division in 1943 following vari- 
ous executive positions within the 
corporation. 

= 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. has an- 
nounced that Leon R. Ludwig, man- 
ager of the Buffalo Divisions of the 
company, has been named genera! 
manager of these divisions, and 
Willard D. Ligon, works manager, has 
been promoted to manager of the Mo- 
tor Division in Buffalo. Other execu- 
tive changes at Buffalo are: Theo- 
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MAKING THE BIG CHIPS FLY! 


ing operations calling for close 


Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil Is Used for 
Rough-Finishing of Heavy SAE 3140 Forgings 


The correct cutting fluid is a big 
factor in the continuous heavy- 
duty machining of tough steel forg- 
ings on the machine shown above. 


Machine: Warner & Swasey 4-A Heavy- 
Duty Turret Lathe 

Material: SAE 3140 Forging 

Operation: Roughing-Out Cap for Pile- 
Driving Machine 

Cutting Fluid: 1 part Sunoco Emulsifying 
Cutting Oil to 20 parts water 


Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil is 
a viscous, self-emulsifying oil that 
quickly and easily forms a stable 
emulsion with water. It contains 
no animal or vegetable fats, and 
will not*turn rancid. ; 

Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil 
meets the demand not only of tough 
cutting jobs, but also of a wide 
range of turning, milling and grind- 


tolerances and fine finishes. It is 
particularly efficient where preci- 
sion machining at high cutting 
speeds is demanded. 

For full information, for samples 
to test on your own machines, for 
the services of a cutting oil special- 
ist, call your nearest Sun office. Or 
write Department S-7. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 


Toronto and Montreal 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


“JOB PROVED” 


IN EVERY 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








dore C. Fockler, assistant works man- 
ager, promoted to assistant general 
manager; Charles E. Albright, su- 
perintendent of production, Motor 
Division, appointed director of produc- 
tion for the Buffalo Divisions, and 
William G. Miller, assistant to the 
works manager, named manager of 
manufacturing, Motor Division. 

oO 
C. Lee Cook Mfg. Co., Louisville, 
manufacturer of piston rings and 
packings, announces the appointment 
of Marion A. Boulden to its sales en- 
gineering staff. Mr. Boulden has 
served for a number of years as a 
power engineer with the DuPont in- 
terests. He eventually will make his 
headquarters at Charleston, W. Va. 

es 
Ernest Kuehn, Pacific Coast regiona! 
manager of Electro-Motive Division, 
General Motors Corp., with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, has retired, 
and Corliss A. Bercaw has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. George W. 
Rukgaber has been appointed district 
sales manager in the Chicago region 
to succeed Mr. Bercaw. Mr. Kuehn 
will remain available as a consultant 
until Jan. 1, 1949. He had been asso- 
ciated with Electro-Motive for 25 
years, having joined the company 
shortly after it was founded as man- 
ufacturing manager, remaining with 
the organization when it was pur- 
chased by General Motors in 1930. 

0 
Fred J. Menninger, formerly plant 
superintendent at Newark, N. J., for 
Federated Metals, division of Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., has 
been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant plant manager at Newark. He 
will be succeeded as superintendent 
by Earl R. Marble Jr., who has been 
serving as assistant to the manager 
of technical operations for all Fed- 
erated plants. 

=— 

William H. Shank has been appointed 
advertising manager, Hardinge Co. 
Inc., York, Pa. He succeeds R. C. 
Ferguson, who has been named north 
central district manager for the com- 
pany. Mr. Shank had previously been 
a staff member of W. H. Long Co., 
York advertising agency. 

ee 
Dr. Wendell F. Hess, head of metal- 
lurgical engineering at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., 
has been made an honorary member 
of the American Welding Society. 

a 

L. A. Lambing has been appointed as- 
sistant general superintendent, Pitts- 
burgh Works, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. He formerly had been super- 
intendent of the open hearth and bes- 
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semer department. D. R. Loughrey, 
formerly assistant superintendent, 
bessemer department, has been named 
superintendent, open hearth and bes- 
semer department. 

sialic 
A. M. Fleming, for the past 11 years 
works manager of the Chrysler Divi- 
sion, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, has 
been appointed vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. He has 
been with Chrysler since 1924. Fred 
A. Wunderlich, also active with the 
company since its organization, has 
been named general works manager, 
succeeding Mr. Fleming. 

ics 


Charles H. Caldwell has been appoint- 
ed sundries sales promotion manager, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. He has 
been handling sales promotion for the 
company’s shoe products for the last 
18 months, and will continue in that 
capacity in addition to his new du- 
ties. 

oO 
C. A. Hanson, vice president, James 
Mfg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis., has 
been elected president, Barn Equip- 
ment Association, succeeding K. W. 
Louden, who served two terms. Wil- 
bur Higgins Jr., Starline Inc., Har- 
vard, ll., is the new vice president, 
and R. C. Hudson, president, H. D. 
Hudson Mfg. Co., Chicago, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

0 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co., 
Ampere, N. J., division of Joshua 
Hendy Corp., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Ralph S. Drummond as 
manager of the Cincinnati Crocker- 
Wheeler branch office. Mr. Drum- 
mond has been sales manager of 
Dynamotor Corp. 

—o 

Frank A. Learman, former director 
of sales, and for the last eight months 
San Diego division manager, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San 





RALPH S. DRUMMOND 


Diego, Calif., has resigned from + je 
corporation which he joined in 19.9, 
Frank Harrfson, former vice pry ‘- 
dent, Curtiss-Wright Corp., has beon 
named to assist Lamotte T. Cohu 
president of the company, in prodiic- 
tion management at the San Diez 
division. 
—o— 

Alexander W. Wundheiler, sup:r- 
visor of ordnance research in the UU. 
S. Navy Department bureau of ord- 
nance, has been named research pro- 
fessor of mechanics at Illinois Ins: 
tute of Technology, effective Sept. 1. 


-—O---- 
Harry C. Goodale Jr. has been ap- 
pointed middle western sales repre- 
sentative for American Swiss File 
& Tool Co., Elizabeth, N. J. He will 
make his headquarters at Detroit. He 
was formerly sales manager, Lord- 
Taber Co. Inc., Canandaigua, N. Y. 

_ -~O— 


Iron & Steel Products Inc., Chicago, 
announces the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: John F. Parker, 
president and treasurer; W. J. Parker, 
executive vice president and secre- 
tary; and Charles A. Marshall, vice 
president and general manager. 
Cems 


William Brunkala has been added 
to the technical staff at Milwaukee, 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
BEE SESS 
Max Bradshaw has been appointed 
by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, as district manager for Ohio, 
West Virginia and western Pennsyl- 
vania. He joined the company in 
1942 as materials expediter, and after 
the war, was transferred to the Trac- 
tor Division’s civil engineering depart- 
ment, where he undertook testing 
and job study of Allis-Chalmer's 
equipment in the field. 
a 
George R. Throop Jr. has been ap- 
pointed Chicago district manager of 
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American Zinc Sales Co., distribu- 
tor of American Zinc, Lead & Smelt- 
ing Co.’s products. He will assume 
his duties Aug. 1. 

- o-—- 
Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, an- 
nounces the appointment of Floyd 
H. Boyer as its sales representative 
for Colorado, and Laramie county, 
Wyoming. He will handle the sale of 
all Ampco products with the excep- 
tion of are and resistance welding 
electrodes and centrifugal pumps. 

--O-—- 

Clifford V. Coons has been appoint- 
ed vice president in charge of sales, 
and G. M. Greenwood, vice president 
and treasurer of Rheem Mfg. Co., 
San Francisco. Mr. Coons joined the 
company in 1934 at the Richmond, 
Calif., plant. He was manager of the 
Houston, Tex., plant, and later went 
to New York as manager of containers 
sales. Since 1945 he has been general 
manager of sales. Mr. Coons will 
continue his headquarters in New 
York. Mr. Greenwood joined the 
Rheem company in 1941 as treasurer, 
and was made a member of the board 
of directors later that year. He will 
continue to be located in the com- 
pany’s San Francisco offices. 

- oO _ 
Paul F. Steketee Jr. has been elected 
president, Keeler Brass Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., succeeding Isaac S. 
Keeler, who has been named chair- 
man of the board. I. E. Stegmier, 
general superintendent of manufac- 
turing operations, has been named to 
succeed Mr. Steketee 
ident. 


as vice pres- 


- o-—-— 


Henry J. Zimmerman, general traffic 
manager, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
since 1921, has been named assistant 
to the vice president, and assigned to 
special administrative duties. Rich- 
ard W. Corns has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Zimmerman as genera! traf- 
fic manager. 
—o— 


Hartwell A. Greene has been made as- 
sistant comptroller, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham. 
He joined T.C.I. in 1943 as _ super- 
visor of the Tax Division of the comp- 
troller’s department. 


- oO - 
G. W. Warner, for the last 32 years 
chief inspector for Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has retired 
after 50 years of service. 
o— 


Norman R. Irvine has been named to 
represent the Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
Milwaukee, in several southern states. 
He returns to that organization after 
five years spent with the U. S. Army. 
He joined Pressed Steel Tank Co. in 
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HARRY WOODHEAD 


1929, and later served as purchasing 
agent. 

oan) 
Harry Woodhead, recently _presi- 
dent, Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., San Diego., Calif., has joined 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa 
Monica, Calif., as general manager 
of its new Metal Products Division. 
This division has been established for 
the manufacture of a wide variety of 
pressed metal products, following ex- 
pansion of Douglas Aircraft into in- 
dustrial manufacturing fields not re- 
lated to the aircraft industry. A. W. 
Larsen, formerly purchasing direc- 
tor, Consolidated Vultee, has been 
named assistant to Mr. Woodhead. 
Prior to his association with the avia- 
tion industry in 1940, Mr. Woodhead 
held various posts, including associa- 
tion with Cleveland Metal Products 
Co., Parish & Bingham Co., as vice 
president of Midland Steel Products 
Co., general works manager, A. O. 
Smith Co., and as vice president, Trus- 
con Steel Co., which later became a 
subsidiary of Republic Steel Corp. 
in 1937. Mr. Woodhead also held the 
post of vice president, Federal Pressed 
Steel Co., Milwaukee, and president, 
Aviation Mfg. Corp. and American 
Central Mfg. Corp. 

o~——{) 
William D. Taylor, associated with 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., as 
an engineer since 1936, most recently 
serving as assistant metallurgical 
engineer, has been named _ superin- 
tendent of the inspection department 
of Lukens and its divisions, By-Prod- 
ucts Steel Co. and Lukenweld. This 
department is now a separate and 
distinct one, having formerly been a 
part of the metallurgical department. 

eee Se 
Announcement of the following pro- 
motions has been made by the Elec- 
tro-Motive Division at LaGrange, IIL, 
General Motors Corp.: Milton Gard- 
ner, formerly regional service man- 


ager at St. Louis, has been made @ s- 
trict sales manager; L. M. Willian:s, 
sales representative, St. Louis, nan 
manager of the branch warehouse a 
service repair shop at Emeryvi'!e, 
Calif.; J. E. O’Leary, formerly ass‘<t- 
ant regional service manager, has 
been made regional service manag 
St. Louis region. Other appointmen's 
in the St. Louis region include: G. «. 
Smith, assistant regional service ma 
ager; Guthrie Hill, district engine: 
E. A. Tucker, service engineer, and 
Rene Pommier, regional parts rep- 
recentative. O. W. Anglemier has 
been appointed service engineer, with 
headquarters at Louisville. 


me’ 
Walter W. Moore, formerly superin- 
tendent, Burnside Steel Foundry Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed works 
manager. 

oO - 
D. F. Brawn has been appointed 
sales manager, Stamping Division, 
vaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland. He start- 
ed with the company in 1922 and 
worked in the purchasing, production 
and sales departments in Cleveland 
until 1933, when he went to Detroit 
to handle sales for the Stamping Di- 
vision. 

O 
George W. Nielsen is the newly elect- 
ed chairman of the Birmingham sec- 
tion, Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers. J. Walter Johnson is vice 
chairman, and Merrill C. Booth, dis- 
trict secretary. 

oO 
George R. Brockway has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Rapids-Stand- 
ard Co. Inc., materials handling equip- 
ment manufacturer of Grand Rapids 
Mich. He joined the company in 
1943 and was assistant sales man- 
ager and central regional sales man- 
ager. Richard R. Williams has been 
appointed direct sales representative 
for the Toledo, O., territory. 

ree 
Frederick G. Rodenburgh, New York 
sales manager, Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., has retired after nearly 
50 years of service with the com- 
pany. Effective last week, the New 
York sales office has been consolidat- 
ed with the Paterson, N. J., sales of- 
fice, and Charles A. McCloskey, Pater- 
son district sales manager, will be in 
charge of the new office, which wil! 
handle Pennsalt sales in eastern New 
York state, including metropolitan 
New York area; the New England 
states, and northern New Jersey. 

angie: 

O. W. Franke has been promote: 
from general works manaver to op- 
erating manager of the Dodge Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corp., Detroit, an 
M. C. Patterson, from plant eng! 
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FRANK R. DeBARTOLO 


neer to general works manager. Mr. 
Franke has been with Chrysler and 
its predecessor company, Maxwell, 
since 1921. Mr. Patterson became 
associated with Dodge in 1920. 

sas 
B. A. Best has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Dear- 
born Motors Corp., Detroit. Secre- 
tary-treasurer and controller of the 
corporation, he fills the vacancy re- 
sulting from the death of Albert J. 
Browning, vice president of the Ford 
Motor Co. 

Oo 
Earl C. Ward, former vice president 
and eontroller, and a director of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, 
has been named general manager of 
the newly created parts and acces- 
sories division of Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich. 

-—-O- 

Paul H. Startzmau uas been appoint- 











EDGAR P. HULSE 


ed general manager in charge of op- 
erations at Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He is resigning from 
partnership in the firm of Drake, 
Startzman, Sheahan, Barclay Inc., 
New York engineering specialists in 
materials handling and allied indus- 
trial operations. 
oO 

Frank R. DeBartolo, formerly chief 
engineer, Lombard Corp., Youngs- 
town, was recently appointed assist- 
ant to the vice president, in charge 
of all promotional and development 
activities. Previously employed as 
plant engineer for the ordnance plant, 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Youngstown, he later was chief engi- 
neering draftsman for the Design 
Division, U. S. Naval Gun Factory, 
Navy Yard, Washington. Ellison L. 
Wetel, associated with Oilgear Co., 
Milwaukee, from 1937 until this year 
as a special hydraulic engineer, has 













ELLISON L. WEFEL 


been named chief engineer of Lom- 
bard Corp. Edgar P. Hulse was re- 
cently appointed assistant chief engi- 
neer. He had been associated with 
C. H. Hunt Inc., Pittsburgh. 

te) 
H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces the appointment of A. C. 
Hopkins as assistant traffic man- 
ager. He was formerly with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Alcoa 
Steamship Line. 

O 
Alwin F. Franz has been elected a 
director of Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., Denver. Since Nov., 1946, he 
has held the position of vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations for the 
corporation and subsidiary companies. 

O 
William H. Noble has been appoint- 
ed assistant district sales manager, 
San Francisco, for Republic Steel 
Corp. 





URITVARIES .. . 


Dr. Rolland C. Allen, 67, executive 
vice president and director, Oglebay 
Norton & Co., Cleveland, and nation- 
ally known geologist and mining en- 
gineer, died July 18 after a long ill- 
ness. Dr, Allen also was executive 
vice president and a director of At- 
water Dock Co., Brule Smokeless 
Coal Co., Saginaw Dock & Terminal 
Co. and the Toledo, Lorain & Fair- 
port Dock Co., and was a director in 
various other companies. He was 
president and trustee of Battelle Me- 
iorial Institute, Columbus, O. 
oO 
Kussell W. Metzner, 50, sales man- 
yer at Schenectady, N. Y., for the 
ibe Division, General Electric Co., 
ed July 17 after a short illness. 
Oo 

'ouis E. Emerman, 56, chairman, 
merman Machinery Corp., Chicago, 

1 owner and chairman, Unit Crane 


ly 26, 1948 


& Shovel Corp., Milwaukee, died July 
10 in Chicago. He had been in the 
used machine tool business in Chi- 
cago since 1922. In 1941, Mr. Emer- 
man leased machinery to Great Brit- 
ain for $1 a year per machine. 

O 
Harry H. Coombe, 92, chairman of 
the board of directors, William Pow- 
ell Co., Cincinnati, since 1941, died 
recently. He became affiliated with 
the company in 1904 and served as 
its president from 1926 to 1941, when 
that office was assumed by his son, 
Harry E. Coombe. 

O 
Armour W. Barbour, 59, chief engi- 
neer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Serv- 
ice Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
died July 18. 


O 


Harry Brearley, 72, British metallur- 
gist, and discoverer of stainless steel, 
died July 14 in England. He had 


written many books on the subject of 


steel analysis and steel making. Mr. 
3rearley visited the United States in 
1921 and lectured at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He 
was awarded the Bessemer Medal. 

0 
William N. Cromwell, 94, attorney 
who took a leading part in the or- 
ganization of United States Steel 
Corp., died at his home in New York 
July 19. He also was _ president- 
founder and director of the Ameri- 
can Braille Press of New York and 
Paris. 

O 
B. G. Thele, 49, chief engineer for the 
coal mines of Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, died July 
LG. 

0 
Theodore Jacobson, 64, former fac- 
tory manager and consultant engi- 
neer, SKF Industries Inc., died July 
15 at his home in Philadelphia after 
2 prolonged illness. 
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Trouble? That’s right! Bakeries couldn’t wrap 
cakes and cookies fast enough. Hand wrapping shot 
cost kite-high. What to do? What bakers did led to 
drastic changes that can affect your business, too. 
Cake wrapping called for an intricate use of motion. 
Packaging-machine designers faced a tough task. 
Many attempts at solution failed. Then... 


Maybe you can wrap up a profit, too | 














Morse Engineers tackled the toughie! Previous 
experience dictated the use of Morse Roller Chains 
and Sprockets. These did the trick! Had the applica- 
tion called for Silent Chains. Morse Engineers would 
have recommended them. Morse Roller Chain on 
wrapping machines helped increase bakery efficiency 
and profits. Now, how about your business? . . . 

















‘ — — 
3 
It’s entirely possible to step-up the speed and 
efficiency of many of your machines, your produc- 
tion line, and even your consumer products with 
Morse Roller and Silent Chain and Sprockets. 
W herever there is industry the application of Morse 
units have saved money, time and trouble. For com- 
plete information covering uses, dimensions, prices, 
installation and ordering data . 
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4 Roller Chain Silent Chain 


Write for Roller Chain and 
Sprocket Catalog; and new, 
complete Silent Chain and 


Sprocket Catalog C 71-48. 


Address Dept. 175, Morse Chain 
Co., 7601 Central Ave., Detroit 8, 
Michigan. 
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+“Z7INC CHILLS’’— When working with zinc or zinc-coated or 


zinc containing metals, a worker may be affected by the 
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} fumes. So-called “zinc chills” also are sometimes experienced 
in brass foundries,and similar enterprises. Acording to J. I. 
) Banash, consulting engineer, International Acetylene Associa- 
§ tion, 


Chicago, such an illness is not considered a serious 
disease. It is self-limiting, but usually the individual affected 


jis back on the job the next morning. Although various re- 
) medies and preventatives have been proposed, it still boils 


down to the fact that some persons are more susceptible than 
others. The cure is to transfer the man to another task. 


NO HYDROGEN EMBRITTLEMENT—To make full use of 


the wearability of the chrome it uses to face its piston rings, 
Wilkening Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, recently developed a new 


/} metal for the ring. It is a special alloy, centrifugally cast, 
# then heat treated to produce a dense, uniform structure which 


is tough and resilient, with very high tensile strength. The 
new metal is said to be safe from breakage even under very 
heavy loads because it is not subject to hydrogen-embrittle- 
ment. 


PROVIDES A CENTURY OF SERVICE—Latest sheet metal 


developed for roofing purposes by metallurgists of Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. Inc., Huntington, W. Va., is estimated to 
last approximately 100 years. It possesses all mechanical and 
corrosion resistant properties of roofing sheet previously pro- 
duced except that it is softer in temper and lends itself more 
easily to various bending, forming, seaming and soldering 
operations. The metal already is being used for skylight 
framework, penthouse sidings, throughwall flashings, gutters, 
cornices etc., as well as complete roofs. It remains unaffected 
by sudden temperature changes which normally affect most 
metallic roofing materials. 


PALLETIZED INGOTS—To help foundrymen reduce over- 


all costs, Nassau Smelting & Refining Co. Inc., Tottenville, 
Staten Island, N. Y., recently established the practice of 
shipping ingots on pallets to customers so desiring without 
extra cost. The pallets measure 22 x 40 inches, and are loaded 
with 96 ingots weighing about 2300 pounds. The latter are 
strapped firmly to the pallets to facilitate stacking. Accord- 
ing to Nassau, one foundry reports that it formerly required 
62 man-hours to unload and stack a 50-ton carload of loose 
ingots, whereas, the same quantity recently received on pal- 
lets required only 114 man-hours for a fork-lift truck opera- 
tor to do the entire job. 


SEEKS GIANT METAL PRESS—In Washington, United 


States Air Force technicians are investigating practicability 
of building a huge 60,000-ton hydraulic forging press for 
processing aircraft parts. Use of such a press, it was pointed 
out, would result in conservation of man-hours, material 
and costs. Production of an A-26 wing spar cap, for example, 
requires an extensive array of expensive machinery, small 
‘rmy of workers, considerable time and 275 parts, when us- 
ng ordinary methods. The cost per cap runs about $267. 
Under an advanced production method — “splitting” — de- 
veloped by Douglas Aircraft, cost is reduced to $167. How- 
ver, by using the forging method, it is believed cost can be 
ut to $85 per cap. 


ws Summary—p. 35 Market Summary—-p. 123 


. AT A GLANCE 


“GEARED” FOR SAFETY — Mech- 
anized wheel fabricating procedures 
followed in the plant of Norris 
Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
in turning out auto wheels not only 
keep handling to a minimum, but 
also include safety precautions. After 
the trimming operation on the rims, 
for instance, units are clamped in 
position on a _ flash welder, then 
welded and ejected from the machine 
automatically onto a conveyor. Al- 
though the rims are hand-loaded in 
the welder, stops and aligning pins 
automatically locate the edges to be 


welded. (p.66) 


UNIFORM PLATING—To obtain a 
uniform plating thickness on _ steel 
stock used for venetian blinds, Life 
Time Products Corp., Los Angeles, 
employs a tension and control system 
capable of controlling the speed of 
the strip from 24 to 96 feet per min- 
ute. The material, as it is pulled off 
the mill coil, goes through a  pre- 
cleaning solution, a rinse tank and 
over a series of five plating cells 
which deposit the zinc electrolytic- 
ally on one side of the strip. The 
latter then moves back and is carried 
through another series of five cells 
to put the same amount of plating 
on the opposite side of the strip, be- 
fore it passes through a wash tank, 
a phosphate and hot chromic acid 
tank to fix the phosphate coating on 
the stock. The steel is then recoiled 
for slitting and is ready for baked 
enamel finishing. (p. 69) 


ACTS AS DIE LUBRICANT— 
Whether a strippable plastic coating 
can be used to advantage in any par- 
ticular metalworking operation de- 
pends largely on whether the result- 
ant savings in lower processing and 
finishing costs is sufficient to justify 
the cost of the material plus the cost 
of applying and removing it. In some 
instances, it is revealed, protection 
afforded by such coatings when used 
on highly polished sheets is found to 
produce high grade finishes which are 
difficult, if not impossible, to pro- 
duce by other finishing methods. In 
addition, the coating is reported to 
act in some degree as a die lubricant 
in forming operations, and to mini- 
mize die marks and other marring of 
surface finishes during fabricating 
operations. (p. 71) 
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...employs automatic 
methods to build 


Fig. 1—Press setup for piercing and coining wheel lug b 1 | 
bolt holes. automobile components 


A prior operation dimples metal before pierc- 
ing; dimples can be seen in the spiders at the lower 
right of the picture. Notice gravity roller conveyor and 
safety cables attached to press operator’s wrists 





ae 





Fig. 2—Press loading operation for the first 
form on the rim, Flash from the welding op- 
eration has been previcusly trimmed. Tank at 
left forms part of conveyor and serves as cool- 
ing agent and lubricating means for the form- 
ing operation. This forming operation swells th 
rim edges to approximately the correct diameter 
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Wheel Line 


THOROUGHLY mechanized setup for fabricating auto- 
mobile wheels is employed by Norris Stamping & Mfg. 
Co., Los Angeles, to turn out completed units with a 
minimum of manual handling. Some idea of the range 
of operations and the degree of automaticity developed 
at this plant can be gained from the accompanying pho- 
Fs tographs. 

; Stock used for spiders is 0.130-inch hot rolled deep 
drawing quality steel, with gage held to plus or minus 


alll 








i= Fig. 3—This is the final forming step on the rim. The 
first | No. 5 Grotness rolling machine shown here drives the 


1 op- ‘@ ‘wo matched rolls which shape the final cross section 
k at q ind burr the edge of the rim. Automatic loading and 
cool- 2 nloading device is not shown. Notice the two idling 
orm- © essure rollers which maintain rim position in the rolls. 
3 the : ape of rim from prior forming can be seen at the 


1 of the conveyor, right center. Fig. 4—Punching op- 
ition for valve hole in the rim. Rims are visually 
ecked at this point for obvious flaws in surface ap- 
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0.008-inch; mill plate is pickled before use and after pri- 
mary sizing. It is vaco-medium covered just prior to 
the first operation, which consists of shaping the cen- 
ter lug well. Following the operation shown in Fig. 1, 
the first line operation in the rim line consists of trim- 
ming the prior-sheared stock to exact net length, squar- 
ing and paralleling the ends for flash welding. 

Using a Swift flash welder, rims are clamped in po- 
sition, welded and ejected from the machine automati- 
cally, into a conveyor. This represents both a safety 
precaution and a reduction in manual operations re- 
quired. Rims are hand-loaded into the welder; stops 
and aligning pins locate edges to be welded. 

In addition to inspection setup shown in Fig. 7, a check- 
out table is located at the end of the assembly line. Here 
gages are kept for go and no go checking of rim width, 
tire seat spacing, drop center depth, tire seat circum- 
ference, hole size and spacing and alignment, and round- 
ness. Wheels are checked periodically for die wear, gage 
variation in the metal and operation accuracy. 











pearance. Two gravity conveyors, one to the rework 
station, enable the operator to segregate parts for minor 
burring, filing etc. Fig. 5—This press operation assem- 
bles the rim and spider. The spider is about a 100-pound 
press fit in the rim, enabling the wheel to be handled 
through the punching and riveting operation without loss 
of alignment. The die in this operation accurately aligns 
the spider in the rim. Notice the pickup and ejecting 
arm on the press. This tips the wheel into the conveyor 
behind the press. Spider and rim lines join at this point 
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Fig. 6—Rear view of the Wuttams-White 100-ton press showing a punched wheel 

coming down the conveyor from the press (left side). In immediate foreground is a 

pneumatic rivet inserting machine. Rivets are pressed into the punched holes through 

the spider and rim. The wheels are then sent back through the press as pictured in 

the right center, where rivets are set. This die operates in the same manner as 
the piercing die in the left side of the press 





Fig. 7—Final inspection station located immediately fol- 
lowing the riveting operation. Wheels are gravity con- 
veyed from this station to a point where they are picked 
up by an overkead conveyor for automatic cleaning, 
sonderizing, painting and drying. Every fiftieth wheel 
is completely checked. Shown are hub inspection plug and 
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locating boss, indicator gages for checking rim eccen- 
tricity, rim, shoulder, and base diameter of rim, and 
runout alignment. Fig. 8—Conveyor unloading station 
and gravity ramp to door and railroad car beyond. The 
conveyor releases mechanically, requiring only one m«un eo 

at car end of gravity ramp to stack and load wheels 
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Strip 
Tension and 


Velocity Control — 


. . . key factors in continuous clean- 
ing, plating and coiling steel vene- 
tian blind stock 


By CHRIS DIECHERT 


Life Time Products Corp. 
Youngstown, O. 


ALTHOUGH use of steel for venetian blind slats con- 
stitutes an improvement in venetian blind design, it 
also involves a complex manufacturing procedure to 
provide and maintain close dimensional tolerance and 
perfect finish. Life Time Products Corp., Los An- 
geles, is now producing slat stock 17-inch wide by 
0.008-inch thick, formed in a slight arch to give rigid- 
ity and prepared in coil form so the blind manufac- 
turer can readily punch and cut the stock to make the 
custom-built slats required. 

One of the major problems in producing the slat 
strip is to prepare the steel for painting after it is 
rolled to the proper thickness. This is the critical 
process since the final coat of paint will not adhere 
properly at points where the material is stretched, 
or where there are even microscopic dirt inclusions. 
At the same time, the steel surface must be prepared 


= to create a firm bond between metal and paint. 
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Fig. 1—Drive end of processing equipment 

showing pull-out capstan rolls, main drive, 

tension winding control transmission, recoil- 
ing stand 

Fig. 2—Close-up of tension winding contro! 


showing torque measuring and = adjustiny 


unit, differential controller 


Continuous Cleaning—Aftcr many years of experi- 
menting, it was found that the use of a careful clean- 
ing procedure followed by electroplating a thin layer 
of zinc and then the application of a phosphate coat- 
ing fulfilled the requirements for a good paint bond- 
ing condition. 

Because of the tremendous amount of steel strip 
to be processed, and complexity of the system re- 
quired to prepare the material satisfactorily for paint- 
ing, it was determined that a continuous system 
should be developed, which would use the standard 
coil of steel as it is rolled by the mill. The strip is 
approximately 0.008-inch thick, 24 inches wide and 
coiled to 46 inches in diameter. 

Pulled off the mill coil, the material goes through 
a precleaning and cleaning solution, through a rinse 
tank and over the series of five plating cells, which 
deposit the zine electrolytically on one side of the 
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strip. The strip then moves back and is carried 
through another series of five cells to put the same 
amount of plating on the opposite side of the strip. 
Next it passes through a wash tank, a phosphate 
tank and a hot chromic acid tank to fix the phosphate 
coating on the strip. The strip is then recoiled for 
slitting and is ready for the baked enamel finish and 
forming. 

Uniform Tension — To obtain a uniform plating 
thickness, it is necessary to maintain the strip at a 
uniform tension throughout this process. This is ac- 
complished by using a brake on the uncoiling end of 
the system, and recoiling the stock after it is proc- 
essed, at a controlled tension and velocity. 

It is not only necessary to maintain tension in 
order to insure proper plating and processing in the 
system, but it is also necessary to recoil the stock 
without slippage on the finished coil, since any move- 
ment between layers at this point results in marking 
the strip. This would result in rejects after the 
stock is painted, since the baked enamel finish mag- 
nifies any irregularities in the strip or the coating. 

Tension at which the coils are wound must be ad- 
justed in order to insure that each coil lies exactly 
in line with the preceding one, since any extension of 
the material from a given center line, might result in 
damaged stock as the coil is being handled. In other 
words, the coil must be made up as a perfect pack- 
age, in order to protect the strip material. 

Tension and velocity control system used to accom- 
plisi this is shown in the accompanying photographs. 
Strip is handled through the system at 96 feet per 


} minute and is uncoiled and recoiled on 16-inch diam- 


eter cores, which are built up to from 28 to 46 inches 
in diameter coiled. These coils weigh from 3000 to 
6700 pounds when completed. 


Variations in Plating Thickness—Amount of zinc 
deposited on the coil on the strip stock, rate of clean- 
ing etc., is dependent upon the speed at which the 
strip is taken through the system. In order to take 
care of all of the variations in plating thickness and 
preparations used, the strip speed must be variable 
from 24 to 96 feet per minute. In this installation 
the main drive which sets the basic production rate 
of the system, is a No. 7281-E-12 motodrive. This 


Fig. 3—Schematic diagram of slat strip proc- 
essing setup 


NO. MOB 6 DIFFERENTIAL 





powers the capstan rolls and serves also as the dr ve 
of the recoiler stand through the No. 1 transmiss on 
which is arranged with the differential type tens)on 
control. 

A take-off shaft from the motodrive to the right 
side, drives directly to a four-speed gear box and 
then to the right angle gear, which in turn drives the 
capstan rolls of the system. The four-speed gvar 
box is used to give the extremely low threading 
speeds that are sometimes required to provide addi- 
tional speed range for plating conditions of a special 
nature. 

On the left side of the No. 7281 motodrive, the out- 
put shaft is a single helical gear reducer which gives 
output speeds of 551 to 138 revolutions per minute. 
This output shaft is directly connected to the shaft 
extersion which serves as the driving shaft for the 
Reeves horizontal enclosed type, No. 1-c transmis- 
sion. The constant speed shaft of the transmission 
‘S driven by a 4-inch double flat belt connecting the 
two 10-inch pulleys from the drive shaft to the con- 
stant shaft. The tension idler pulley bears on the 
underside of this flat belt drive, which serves as the 
control belt. Changing weights on this tension idler 
increases or decreases the amount of belt tension and 
capacity of this belt drive. 

An MDB-6 differential, for velocity control, is 
mounted on top of the transmission with the A shaft 
driven from the constant shaft of the transmission 
and the C shaft driven from the shaft extension from 
the motodrive. Properly selecting the sprocket ratios 
cf these two chain drives, gives the result that the B 
or center shaft of the differential rotates whenever 
the load on the control belt changes. The B shaft is 
then connected by chain and sprocket to the shifting 
screw of the transmission, which in turn sets the 
transmission variable speed to maintain constant load 
on the control belt. 

Power Changes—Since the variable shaft of the 
transmission drives the recoiler block through a four- 
speed gear: box at right angles through direct con- 
nections, any change in power required for winding 
the steel strip on the mandrel is reflected immediate- 
ly by a change in power on the control belt, which in 
turn upsets the speed relationship between the A and 
C shafts and causes the B shaft to rotate in the prop- 
er direction to correct the speed of the No. 1 trans- 
mission. 

The operation of recoil- (Please turn to page 102) 
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For Metal Products 


This sixth part examines physical and 

chemical properties of vinyloid and chlor- 

inated rubber base coatings, and notes some 
trends in synthetic coatings 


Previous articles in the current organic fin- 
ishing series appeared in the following issues 
of STEEL: May 17, p. 77, May 31, p. 56, 
June 14, June 28, p. 81, July 12, p. 97. 





VINYL resin coatings are characterized by lack of 
taste, (“keg-lined” cans for beer) odor, or toxicity, 
and resistance to alcohol and water. In finishing 
metal products, vinyl resin coatings in their many 
variations are finding applications where resistance 
to abrasion, hard use and frequent handling, and re- 
sistance to caustic, moisture, and corrosive condi- 
tions must be combined with appearance. These prop- 


| erties are characteristics of the most widely used 


vinyloid in the protective coatings field for metals, 
namely, vinyl chloride-acetate copolymer. 

These are manufactured in a wide range of molec- 
ular weights and in varying percentages of the com- 
ponents. In general, the higher the molecular 
weight and the higher the chloride percentage, the 
greater the chemical resistance, and the poorer the 
solubility and adhesion. In this instance we find an 
example which is illustrative of the formulation of 
all protective coatings for metal products; namely, 
it is always necessary to compromise. Thus, in most 
caseS, to gain flexibility some hardness must be sac- 
rificed; to gain durability some clarity must be sac- 
rified; to gain adhesion often chemical resistance 
must be sacrified. 

As has been emphasized, the selection of a finish 
for any metal product is dependent on the use of the 
end product. No matter what the product, it should 
be a balanced finish in which a single outstanding 
property is not gained at the sacrifice of other neces- 


Fig. 35—Strippable plastic coating used to protect 
base metal from surface defects during forming 
operations 
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sary and valuable properties. Just as the product 
must be a balanced finish, the accelerated tests used 
in its evaluation must be sufficiently broad in scope 
to cover all of its important properties. 

Best solvents for the vinyl coating materials are 
certain of the ketones such as methylethy] ketone, 
methylisobutyl ketone, cyclohexanone and isophorone. 
The solutions tend to run to the viscous side, and 
some difficulty has been experienced in attaining 
high concentrations at spray or roller coating viscos- 
ity. Dispersions of these resins are now available.°” 
Known as organosols, in non-solvents, they may be 
applied at solid contents of 50 per cent or higher, 
and the aggregation of small particles left as the 
liquid phase dries can be flash baked to cause fusion 
to a smooth film. This principle which is illustrated 
in Fig. 36 may find further adaptation to the appli- 
cation of the still less soluble vinyl resins to metal 
products. 

Chemical resistance of the vinyl coatings is very 
high. In view of the fact that the coatings are non- 
toxic, they offer great opportunity in finishing metal 
food and cosmetic containers. Often sheet metal is 
coated for subsequent fabrication into containers. Al- 
though drying by evaporation, the elimination of 
solvent, and the fusing of the resin require fairly 
high temperatures for a few minutes, entailing the 
equivalent of a bake. Where it is not essential to 
get perfectly dry, nonblocking surfaces, brushing 
methods may be employed and the coating air dried 
with success. Vinyl resins, properly formulated, have 
been widely applied to sheet metal by rolling, the 
metal being later shaped into its final form. 

Packaging in Vinyl Resin Coatings—Shortly after 
the war’s end a large application of the vinyloid 
resins appeared. It was desired to wrap up large 
quantities of weapons and instruments held by the 
armed forces in such form that years later they could 
be easily and quickly put in service. To accomplish 
this, the large irregular shapes, such as antiaircraft 
guns, or ships engines are first given a skeleton of 
tape. 

A thick solution of a vinyloid type resin coating is 
then sprayed on in, the form of cobwebs, interlacing 




























































































to form a fine webbed structure. Over this, several 
heavy coats of vinyloid, usually in emulsion or latex 
form, are sprayed leaving a thick, tough durable film 
fitting exactly to the contour of the object. Within 
this casing silica gel or other water absorbent is 
placed; it is expected that material so protected can 
be put in use very rapidly. One of the products em- 
ployed is a copolymer of vinylidene chloride and 
acrylonitrile—both of these being vinyloid in char- 
acter,®*! 

Strippable Plastic Coatings—By applying strippable 
plastic coatings, many of which are of the vinyl base 
type, to metal surfaces it is possible to protect the 
surface finish during many types of manufacturing 
operations. Substantial savings in cost of finishing 
deep drawn stainless steel parts have been reported 
by a number of stamping plants through the use of 
the strippable plastic coating which remains on the 
sheet through the fabricating operations. This is 
only one of several applications that have been de- 
veloped, since several types of strippable plastic coat- 
ings are available and have been successfully used in 
protecting polished surfaces before forming and also 
during such fabricating operations as machining, 
punching, welding and selective finishing. 

Whether a strippable plastic coating can be used 
to advantage in any particular metalworking opera- 
tion depends largely on whether the resultant savings 
in lower processing and finishing costs are sufficient to 
justify the cost of the material plus the cost of ap- 
plying it and removing it. The protection afforded 
by the strippable plastic coating when used on highly 
polished sheets, is found, in some instances, to pro- 
duce finishes after fabrication which are highly at- 
tractive, and which are difficult, if not impossible, to 
produce by other finishing methods. 

In addition, it is reported that the coating acts in 
some degree as a die lubricant in the forming opera- 
tions.** Shown in Figs. 35 and 37 are stainless steel 
moldings having a strippable plastic coating which 
was used to protect the base metal finish during 
metal forming operations. This type of coating has 
been found particularly useful for minimizing die 
marks, scratches, and other marring of the surface 
finish in normal handling routine in fabricating op- 
erations involving stainless steel products, one of 
which is illustrated in Fig. 38. 

An important use of the solvent and water disper- 
sion type coatings is as a masking material during 
painting. They are also excellent for coating spray 
booths. Thus, after excess paint has accumulated, 


the coating with its deposit of paint can be easily 
stripped off. One unique application has been report- 
ed in which the strippable type plastic coatings are 
used to protect portions of metal parts during sand- 
blasting. The material has also been found useful 
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Fig. 37—Use of a strippable plastic coating to pro- 
tect stainless steel molding during fabrication 


Fig. 38—Strippable plastic coating used to mini- 

mize die marks and scratches during forming op- 

eration on stainless steel. Courtesy Better Finishes 
and Coatings Ine. 


as an antispatter medium during certain welding op- 
erations.°3 

Acrylate and Methacrylate Types—The acrylate, 
and more particularly the homologous methacrylate 
esters, form a large group coming under the general 
vinyloid family. Acrylate coatings are sprayed on 
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metallic surfaces as.protective envelopes. This coat- F 
ing has remarkable extensibility and toughness, inf 
addition to low moisture vapor transmission. The f 


many proprietory products available to the finisher of F@ . 


metal products vary in hardness, flexibility, solvent 
resistance, thermoplasticity and certain other proper- & 


ties, depending on the esters used. It is generally 
considered that greatest hardness and best color re- 
tention at elevated temperatures, are obtained by the 
use of methyl methacrylate. Polymers of ethyl] acry- 
late and n-butyl methacrylate are reported to give 
softer more flexible coatings. 

Acrylate resins are used as clear metal lacquers 
for such metals as silver, aluminum, chromium and 
brass. They can be air dried, giving colorless films 
of better-than-average resistance to moisture, salts, 
alcohol and dilute acids and alkali. Under high heat 
they tend to depolymerize and volatilize cleanly from 
the metal surface. In some metalworking operations, 
they are used as shop coats which can be removed 
after fabrication of the metal article. 

Chlorinated Rubber Base Coatings—Modified with 
plasticizer and resin and properly formulated, chlori- 
nated rubber coatings of exceptional resistance to 


strong alkalies and acids, abrasion, water and mildew f 
formation, may be obtained. Since rubber has long f 


been used in providing corrosion resistant linings for 
various vessels, it is only natural that its possible use 
in paints should be studied. Although rubber itself is 
not soluble in the usual paint solvents and oils, 
chlorinated rubber is soluble, and a solution in toluol, 
for example, gives a clear, transparent, acid and al- 
kali-resistant film. Chlorinated rubber base coatings 
are prominent in their ability to combine outstanding 


Fig. 36—Principle of formation of coatings 
from organosols 
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chemical resistance, hardness and quick solubility on 


low-cost solvents with high speed of drying at room 
temperatures. 
Chlorinated rubber resins are widely used in fortify- 
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eg : ing alkyd air-drying or low-bake enamels. Here it 
: enat- i greatly accelerates the initial dry, quickly removing 
ss, ine surface tack, and imparts acid and alkali resistance. 
The i The properties are particularly suitable for adoption 
ner ‘ in coatings for laundry equipment, metal-aircraft fin- 
olvent ia ishes, truck enamels, farm machinery and the like. 
roper- : Chlorinated rubber formulated coatings, in common 
saigdiny : with other coating materials, have limitations. Sur- 
oid, ‘faces exposed continuously to high temperatures 
gr | must be avoided. Chlorinated rubber base paints are 
acry- fe 2° suitable for continuous exposure to liquids above 
give 5 140° F or to dry heat above 160° F due to the 
» thermoplastic character of the chlorinated rubber.°' 
quers | Chlorinated rubber is particularly adapted for the 
eal manufacture of industrial maintenance paints and 
films quick drying enamels, which when properly formu- 
aie lated are finding increasing use under many different 
oc kinds of corrosive conditions. Alkyd finishing mate- 
from rials formulated with 20 per cent chlorinated rubber 
tions, fm 2% also being used. Some applications of chlorinated 
noved fl rubber base paints are their use in ice cream truck 
‘ finishes to resist salt corrosion; in undercarriages of 
with }cars and on license plates to combat road salt; in 
hlori- @ washing machines, commercial laundries, and _ bot- 
ce to i tling machines to resist soap alkali; on structural 
Sihiee steel and equipment in acid plants and oil refineries to 
long resist acid fumes; in bakeries and breweries to resist 
a for » fungus and mold growth; and in many other uses. 
5 use > Trends in Synthetic Coatings—Synthetic resins and 


elf is materials are used, in one way or another, in nearly 
oils, @ 2!! types of protective coatings for metal products. 
oluol, Be One by one, synthetic resins have been found capable 





d al- © °f replacing natural products and of imparting to 
tings e the finished coatings, not only the desired properties 
iding |) ©! the product they replaced, but other superior prop- 
erties, Which make such replacement highly desirable. 
Ourability and service behavior of organic coat- 
\ ings are, to a large extent, determined by the phys- 
» ical structure of the coating and the manner in which 
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the structure changes upon aging. This, in turn, is 
dependent on the composition of the finishing mate- 
rial both the continuous phase, the vehicle, and the 
discontinuous phase; the pigment, plays a deter- 
mining part. Rate of change of structure is also in- 
fluenced by environmental variables. 

Considerable progress has been made within the 
past few years in attempting to relate the composi- 
tion of organic finishes to their structure, and fur- 
ther progress can be anticipated for the future. 
Studies in the field of organic polymers of high molec- 
ular weight have been particularly helpful in under- 
standing the structure of the continuous phase of the 
finishing media. Utilization of all these potential de- 
velopments will provide the protective coatings in- 
dustry with materials which possess greater ease of 
application and wider fields of usage. Thus, each 
type of organic finish for metal products has certain 
properties that recommend it for use in certain fields. 

Within the past few years, an increasing apprecia- 
tion has developed of the underlying mechanisms by 
which the failure of an organic coating may occur. 
Reduced to its barest essentials, the function of any 
protective organic coating is to prevent corrosion of 
the base metal, in the environment in which it is 
used. In most cases, however, a protective coating, 
in addition to providing protection against corrosion 
must enhance appearace, or perhaps fulfill some phys- 
ical need such as abrasion resistance. When selected, 
it represents a compromise of such factors as these, 
as well as the cost considerations. Processing limita- 
tions frequently determine the ultimate selection at 
some sacrifice in the desired qualities of the protec- 
tive coating. 

Many organic coatings have failed to give satis- 
factory protection against corrosion simply because 
all the factors which accelerate corrosion or which 
make it possible to coat a surface efficiently are not 
understood. Considering the investment the manu- 
facturer of metal products has in the actual cost of 
protective coating materials, together with the fact 
that the labor cost of application is usually several 
times the raw materals cost, it becomes evident that 
the proper selection and evaluation of protective coat- 
ings assumes a role of great importance to the econ- 
omy of many metalworking and manufacturing plants. 

In every case, the first question about any finishing 
material concerns quality. To be considered for a 
new application, or to be competitive with a material 
already in use, standards of durability and appear- 
ance must be met. In other words, the material must 
be capable of satisfactory service in the field. Im- 
portance of selection based on adequate service tests 
and the proper interpretation of these tests cannot be 
overemphasized. 

(To be continued) 
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Occupying positions of considerable metallurgical significance, the words 

“hard” and “hardness” nevertheless remain indefinite and complex. This 

article includes definitions suggested by investigators ranging from Aristotle, 

a discussion of the development of hardness testers based on scratch, re- 

bound, penetration, magnetic and electrical principles and descriptions of 
common testers, in use today 


Methods and Instruments for 


ARDNESS and hardness measurements are fre- 
quently referred to in everyday usage as well as in 
technical fields. The term “hardness” is so common, 
in fact, that seldom is any thought given to its mean- 
ing; and when hardness measurements are used, sig- 
nificance of the property that is being measured is 
almost never considered. 

Attempts to Define Hardness—One of the earliest 
references to the subject of hardness was made by 
Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) who defined as “hard’’ that 
which does not cede to penctration through its sur- 
face. By 1690 the concept was so well established 
that Huyghens referred to the variation of hardness 
with direction on the surface of crystals. In 1722 
XReaumur, who has been called “the father of hard- 
ness measurements’, devised a simple test for ob- 
taining the relative hardness of two materials. One 
hundred years later a mineralogist, Mohs, said, ‘“hard- 
ness in general may be defined to be the resistance of 
solid minerals to the displacement of their particles. 
The magnitude of this resistance is their degree of 
hardness”. 

Although various hardness tests were already be- 
ing performed, Auerbach, in 1891, wrote, ‘Hardness, 
aside from its practical importance is one of the most 
remarkable properties of solid matter. This is shown 
at once by the difficulties which have been encoun- 
tered in the endeavor to arrive at an accurate inter- 
pretation of it”. In 1897, Jagger stated that “hard- 
ness is the resistance which a substance offers to per- 
manent deformation by abrasion, penetration, fric- 
tion or fracture.” 

Definitions were still forthcoming in the next cen- 
tury. In 1911, Iddings defined hardness as “recist- 
ance offered by the cohesion of the molecules to their 
being torn apart by abrasion”. In 1917 the Japanese 
metallurgist Honda said, “Hardness is measured by 
the intensity of the maximum pressure applied to a 
surface, which just produces yielding and admits of 
the penetration of the body exerting the pressure’. 
In this country, in 1924, Jeffries and Archer defined 
hardness as “resistance to permanent deformation”. 
Mahin and Foss in 1939 distinguished between abso- 
lute hardness which they defined as “the intrinsic re- 
sistance of a metal to permanent deformation” and 
measured hardness which includes “the added resist- 
ance due to strain hardening, occurring after per- 
manent deformation has begun.” 
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When the various methods of measuring hardness 
are discussed below, the absence of an adequate defi- 
nition will become even more apparent. Lest the 
reader get the notion that a word which cannot be 
defined is of no use, let him consider the inadequacy 
of our language if the words “hard” and “hardness” 
were to be omitted. 

Development of Hardness Testers—Scratch Prin- 
ciple—One of the earliest scratch tests was that of 
Reaumur who, in 1722, measured hardness by noting 
the point at which the substance would begin to 
scratch a bar of gradually varying hardness. In 
1822, Mohs devised a scratch test which is still used 
by mineralogists. He divided the hardness scale into 
ten parts using tale as the softest standard (Mohs 
hardness 1), diamond as the hardest standard (Mohs 
hardness 10) and eight other minerals for the inter- 
mediate values. By Mohs’ method, hardness numbers 
between 1 and 10 are assigned to the materials tested 
depending upon their ability to be scratched by the 
ten standard minerals. 

Seebeck in 1833, invented the sclerometer, a hard- 
ness testing machine with a loaded point which was 
given a translatory motion to produce a scratch on 
the test specimen. When this type of instrument is 
used so that the weight is increased until it is suf- 
ficient to cause a visible scratch, as was done by 
Franz in 1850, Grailich and Pekark in 1854, Exner 
in 1873 and Turner in 1887, the elastic limit of pene- 
tration is the property that is actually measured. 

When used, as by Franz in 1850 and by Hugueny 
in 1865, to determine the force required to pull a 
loaded scratch point, the coefficient of friction is 
measured. In 1888, Martens used a modification 
whereby he found the load to produce a scratch of 
a given thickness. Still another variation was used 
by Pfaff in 1884 who obtained hardness from tlie 
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Fig. 1 


Use of a rockwell superficial hardness tester for measuring case hardness of 
carburized rods. Machine at the left is a standard rockwell tester 
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weight loss caused by making several scratches across 
the crystal with a wide diamond. 

Among the more modern ccratch hardness testers 
there is one which was originally designed by Prof. 
L. C. Graton of Harvard and which was modified by 
Talmadge in 1925. Talmadge’s method was similar 
to that of Martens but the instrument was better be- 
cause it used a diamond point cut to very precise 
angles instead of a steel point which became dulled 
easily during use. 

Another instrument of this type, described in 1923, 
is the Bierbaum Michrocharacter with which a mi- 
crohardness number is obtained from the measure- 
ment of the width of a scratch made under a constant 
load. The point of the Bierbaum instrument is a 
diamond of such shape and dimensions that it can 
be reproduced with great accuracy. 

Any list of scratch methods for determining hard- 
nes should include the file test which is used for steel. 




























This test consists of filing the steel sample and classj- 
fying it as “‘file-soft” or “file-hard’’ depending upon 
whether or not it can be scratched by the file. This 
test method, developed in production shops by prac- 
tical shop men and not in laboratories by scientists, 
is used extensively by steel treaters in appropriate 
circumstances. 


Testers Based on Rebound Principle — In the re- 
bound-type of hardness instrument, the distance of 
bounce of a hard object dropped from a standard 
height onto the material being tested is converted to 
hardness. The distance of rebound is greatest for the 
hardest materials but the elasticity and coefficient of 
restitution of both the impinging object and the test 
material affect the results. 

The Sauveur Durometer, described in 1907, was an 
early version of rebound testers. It measured the 
horizontal distance of bounce of a steel ball which 
had been dropped vertically onto the inclined sur- 
face of the specimen being tested. In 1934, Walzel 
devised a pendulum whose rebound angle was meas- 
ured after it bounced off a vertically held specimen. 
The Shore scleroscope is a modern version of re- 
bound-type hardness testers. 

Testers Based on Penetration Principle—Reaumur, 
in 1722, measured relative hardness by pressing the 
edges of right angle triangular prisms of each of two 
materials into one another with their axes set at 90 
degrees to each other. A similar test to measure the 
hardness of a single material was used in 1897 by 
Foeppl who made two semicylinders of the material 
to be tested and pressed the cylindrical surfaces into 
each other with the axes at right angles to each 
other. In 1920, Haigh used square prisms instead of 
triangular prisms and obtained actual hardness values. 

In 1859 Calvert and Johnson described a hardness 
tester which used a truncated cone as an indenter. 
The hardness value was obtained from the load on 
the indenter which caused a penetration of a given 
depth into the material being tested. A present day 
modification of this machine is known as the Mono- 
tron. 

In 1900, J. A. Brinell in Sweden showed his modi- 
fication of the Calvert and Johnson machine. By 
Brinell’s method, a constant load is applied to the 
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the surface area of the impression thus obtained is 
divided into the load to obtain the brinell hardness 
number. 

In 1922, S. P. Rockwell developed a hardness tester 
which measures the difference between the perma- 
nent penetrations caused by major and minor loads. 
By use of various loads and different shapes and 
sizes of penetrators, materials of widely varying 
hardness can be tested. 

Also in 1922, Smith and Sandlund in England de- 
scribed the tester which is now known as the Vick- 
ers diamond hardness testing machine. The penetra- 
tor is a diamond in the form of a pyramid with a 
square base. The hardness equals the applicd load 
divided by the suface area of the impression. The 
same form of diamond is used in the Eberbach micro- 
hardness tester and the Bergman microhardness test- 
er by which light loads may be applied at microscopic 
areas selected under a microscope. The Eberbach 
instrument and the Bergman tester, which has only 
recently been marketed, make it possible to deter- 
mine the indentation hardness of discrete microscopic 
particles on flat polished specimens. 

A very recent development, the Barcol impressor, 
is a portable instrument which measures the depth 
of peneration into the surface being tested of a steel 
needle under a constant load. 

A recent important development in penetration- 
type microhardness instruments is the Tukon tester 
which incorporates the Knoop diamond, an indenter 
developed at the National Bureau of Standards and 
made public in 1939. Because of the geometry of 
the diamond, whereby one diagonal of the impres- 
sion is about seven times longer than the other, there 
is very little elastic recovery of the long dimension, 
thus eliminating one of the primary faults of other 
indentation hardness techniques. 

By using an adequately light load the Knoop in- 
denter can be made to confine its impression to mi- 
croscopic areas. The Tukon tester permits applica- 


Fig. 5—Rockwell hardness survey on a_ welded 
specimen... Magnification on this photomacrograph 
is about 4X 
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tion of the loads in a reproducible, shockless manne. 
A Vickers diamond may also be used with the Tukon 
tester. 

Other Types of Testers—-In 1923, Herbert devised 
a pendulum-type hardnecs tester, the principle of 
which depends upon the decrease in the effective 
length of a compound pendulum with a decrease in 
the hardness of the material being tested. Although 
this tester was unusually complex, it was satisfactory 
and reliable for many experimental purposes. Another 
type of pendulum for hardness testing was described 
by Jusnezow in 1931 and modified by Rehbinder. 

For ferromagnetic materials the evaluation of hard- 
ness by correlation with magnetic properties has the 
advantage of not marring the specimens being tested. 
Such hardness testers have been devised and are 
adaptable for routine inspection work. For some ma- 
terials, attempts have been made to utilize the rela- 
tionship between electrical resistivity and hardness. 

Macrohardness Testers—Brinell—The brinell hard- 
ness tester is widely used both in this country and 
abroad. Measurements obtained with this instrument 
are generally considered to be the standard to which 
other hardness measurements are usually referred. 
The brinell test can be used on reasonably large 
specimens and very little preliminary surface prep- 
aration is required. For steels, determination of 
brinell hardness may often be resorted to instead of 
the more complicated tensile test inasmuch as the 
brinell hardness number is very nearly linearly pro- 
portional to the tensile strength. 

The brinell impression is relatively large, in the vi- 
cinity of 4.5 millimeters for soft steel, and is read to 
an accuracy of 0.05 millimeter. The large impression 
prevents detection of hardness changes within small 
areas but, on the other hand, gives excellent repro- 
ducibility of results. 

Brinell testers have been made by several manu- 
facturers but all the various modifications are op- 
erated in the same manner. The indenter is a car- 
bide or hardened steel sphere, 10 millimeters in di- 
ameter. The load, which is applied hydraulically on 
a flat surface of the specimen, is 3000 kilograms and 
is applied for 30 seconds when testing steel and other 
hard materials or 500 kilograms for 60 seconds when 
testing soft materials. If tables are not available for 
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will welcome the opportunity to demonstrate how CMP 
Stainless Thinsteel can enhance the beauty and utility 
of stainless strip products while reducing the cost of the 


finished product. 
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direct conversion of the diameter of the impression 
into hardness, use is made of the formula: 
P 
BHN — ———————— 
aD 
— (D-\/D? —d?) 
2 


where BHN = brinell hardness number, P = applied 
load in kilograms, D = ball diameters in millimeters 
and d = impression diameter in millimeters. 

Rockwell Tester — Perhaps the most widely used 
hardness testing device in this country is the rockwell 
hardness tester. The popularity of the rockwell in- 
strument has resulted because of the rapidity with 
which reliable hardness readings may be obtained di- 
rectly on a calibrated dial. Although it is primarily 
a tool for inspection of production parts or for proc- 
ess control, it can also be employed where more pre- 
cise measurements are required, providing the speci- 
mens are carefully prepared and extreme care is ex- 
ercised in the operation of the machine. 

Actual measurement made with to rockwell in- 
strument is related to the increment in depth be- 
tween the permanent penetration caused by an initial- 
ly applied small load and a large load. An impression 
on soft steel with a cone-shaped indenter and a 150- 
kilogram load has a diameter on the order of %- 
millimeter and thus usually includes many grains, the 
average of whose hardnesses makes up the test 
result. 

There are two types of rockwell testers: Stand- 
ard and the superficial. The standard tester applies 
a minor load of 10 kilograms on a ball or “brale”’ 
(cone) indenter and uses major loads as high as 150 
kilograms. The superficial hardness tester applies a 
minor load of 3 kilograms on a ball or “brale’’ in- 
denter and uses low major loads. The superficial 
tester makes a shallower penetration for testing the 
hardnesses of “surfaces” or of thin specimens and 
must, therefore, be made with a greater degree of 
accuracy. : 

Shore Scleroscope—The Shore scleroscope is prob- 
ably the most widely used of the rebound type hard- 
ness testers. It is useful for mass inspection of | ro- 
duction parts or for obtaining the hardness of ob- 
jects which cannot be brought to a hardness ina- 
chine. The instrument is based on the principle that 
the height of rebound of a diamond-tipped hammer 
dropped under the force of gravity is a measurement 
of the hardness of the specimen from which it re- 
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Fig. 6—Plot of data obtained by the survey illus- 
trated in Fig. 4 


bounds. The striking point of the scleroscope ham. 
mer makes an indentation whose diameter is on th 
order of magnitude of that of the rockwell test and, 
therefore, the hardness value obtained is usually th¢ 
average hardness of many grains. 

Unfortunately, anomalous results, when compared 
with penetration hardnecs values, are often obtained 
because the physical dimensions, elasticity and co- 
efficient of restitution of the material tested greatly 
affect the results. The accuracy is generally consid- 
ered to be insufficient to warrant the scleroscope’s use 
for research or laboratory work. Scleroscope hard- 
ness numbers can be converted to other hardness 
scales, 

Barcol Impressor—The Barcol impressor is an ex- 
tremely convenient means of rapidly determining the 
hardness of relatively soft materials such as alumi- 
num and its alloys, other soft metals and plastics. 
Speed and simplicity of operation are important fea- 
tures of the instrument which have promoted its ac- 
ceptance for routine inspection purposes. 

The impressor consists of a steel needle backed up 
by a strong spring and penetrating out of a sleeve. 
Inside end of the needle is attached to a dial gage 
in such a way that the dial moves from zero when 
the needle is not loaded to 100 when the needle is 
pushed in up to the edge of the sleeve. The instru- 
ment is operated by pushing on it with one hand. 
The reading obtained is independent of the applied 
force, providing it is greater than a certain minimum 
which is easily achieved. Barcol hardness is obtained 
directly from the dial gage reading. 

Vickers Diamond Pyramid Hardness Tester—The 
Vickers diamond pyramid hardness tester is an ac- 
curate and versatile hardness tester of established 
reputation. It is particularly applicable for objects 
on which small indentations are desired or for ma- 
terials of very high hardness for which the brinell 
tester does not give reliable results. Inasmuch as 
polished flat surfaces are required for valid results, 
the instrument is used primarily for research but a 
trained operator can make hardness readings with 
reasonable rapidity on production parts providing the 
surfaces are sufficiently smooth. 

By using the lightest load, one kilogram, the diag- 
onal of the square impression is on the order of 0.1 
millimeter for soft steel. Such small impressions 
are advantageous because they do not seriously in- 
jure the surface being tested. The instrument, is, to 
some degree, a microhardness tester and is some- 
times classified as such although the optical parts of 
the instrument and the rather large minimum load do 
not permit hardness impressions to be made on se- 
lected discrete areas of very small size. 

Load on the diamond square-base pyramid indenter 
may be varied between one and 120 kilograms and is 
applied automatically for a definite length of time by 
a cam which is controlled by a dash-pot. Diagonals 
of the square impression are measured by means of 
a movable cross-hair in the ocular of the microscope. 
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Test Record Shows 
MO0-MAX Cut-off Blade 
Lasts 60% Longer 


Costs are sharply cut... production stepped up . 

when you effect a 60% increase in tool life. > This 
was accomplished by the superintendent of a Mid- 
western plant, who tested MO-MAX High Speed Cut- 
off Blades against the best he had previously used. He 
proved that MO-MAX Cut-off Blades give 1% hours 
more production time. <> You too can get similar 
results from C@eeland Tools. Ask our nearest Stock- 
room to send a Service Representative to make a sur- 


vey of your drilling, reaming and cutting operations, or 


Telephone Your Industrial Supply Distributor 


THE CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO. 
1242 East 49th Street Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Stockrooms: New York 7 * Detroit 2 * Chicago 6 « Dallas 1 * San Francisco 5 
Los Angeles 11 + London W. 3, England 





ASK YOUR [NDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR FOR THESE AND OTHER ¢ LE 
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Hardness values are then obtained from a table or 
from the equation: 


x 
2L sin - 
2 
DPH — 
d- 
where DPH diamond pyramid hardness, d 
length of average diagonal in millimeters, z 136 
degrees apex angle of indenter and L = load in 


kilograms. Values obtained are usually identical 
with brinell hardness numbers below about 300 but 
for greater hardnesses, DPH numbers are usually 
higher. 

Microhardness Testers — Eberbach Tester — The 
Eberbach microhardness tester provides a means of 
obtaining Vickers numbers on extremely small areas. 
Although the applied loads are between about 7.5 
and 555 grams, hardness values may be calculated by 
the formula used for the Vickers instrument because 
it utilizes the same type of indenter. The apparatus 
is attached to a microscope stage in order that in- 
dentations may be made on areas selected under the 
microscope. 

Some users consider the instrument difficult to op- 
erate because loads are applied by compressed springs 
and the calibration of these springs is difficult and 
also because the electrical circuit used in the opera- 
tion of the instrument is “temperamental”. Despite 
such reported inadequacies the Eberbach instrument 
is a true microhardness instrument as evidenced by 
the fact that the maximum dimension of an indenta- 
tion on soft steel would be on the order of 0.009- 
millimeter when a 7.5-gram load is used. 

Bergsman Micro-Hardness Tester—Although it is 
still too new to have extensive use, the Bergsman 
instrument should be mentioned because it appears to 
have overcome many of the inadequacies of the Eber- 
bach tester. The instrument attaches to an inverted- 
type microscope and permits indentations using di- 
rectly applied loads from 0.5 to 500 grams and scratch 
tests with loads as light as 0.2 gram. 

Bierbaum Microcharacter—The Microcharacter or 
Bierbaum scratch tester was designed exclusively as 
a research tool for metallurgists and microscopists. 
It is used on highly polished specimens sufficiently 
small to fit on the stage of a reflecting microscope 
which is used in conjunction with it. Inasmuch as 
the Microcharacter can produce a scratch 8 centi- 
meters long, a great many grains or other microcon- 
stituents are marked at once under identical condi- 
tions. Thus, the Bierbaum apparatus is useful for 
making a standard scratch across adjacent grains for 
direct comparison of the widths of the scratch. Actual 
hardness measurements are not easily obtained, how- 
ever, because of the difficulties involved in measuring 
the width of the scratch. This difficulty is often ex- 
perienced with metals because the displaced metal 
piles up along the sides of the scratch and covers its 
true dimensions. 

Another disadvantage of the Bierbaum instrument 
is inherent in scratch-hardness values because of the 
lack of constant correlation with indentation values 
such as brinell. However, in some instances, the re- 
sistance of a material to scratching might provide 
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more pertinent information than its resistance to ip. 
dentation. 


Tukon Tester—The Tukon tester is a new Micro- 
hardness instrument which is rapidly gaining in } op. 
ularity and replacing other microhardness instru. 
ments in this country and in Europe. The insiru- 
ment combines some of the best features of the Vick. 
ers and Eberbach machines and includes innovations 
as well. For precision results, each specimen to be 
tested must be carefully polished on a flat plane par. 
allel to its base. 

Two types of hardness measurements may be made 
with the Tukon tester, depending upon the penetra. 
tor that is used. A Vickers type diamond may be 
used with loads from 25 to 2600 grams or from 25 to 


50,000 grams, depending upon the instrument model, fF 
to obtain diamond pyramid hardness. A Knoop dia- ; 
mond may be used with loads from 25 to 3600 grams— 


to obtain Knoop hardness. The Knoop diamond 


makes an impression which, when viewed normally— 


to the specimen, is rhombic in shape with one diag: 
onal perpendicular to and about 7.1 times the other 
diagonal. Because of the geometry, the long diagona! 
recovers very little when the load is removed. 

For a soft steel and a 25-gram load, the maximum 
dimension of the Knoop impression is on the order of 
0.04 millimeters and the depth of the impression is 
about one-thirtieth of that. Under the same condi- 
tions, the diagonal of the Vickers diamond impres- 
sion would be about 0.015 millimeter and the depth 
about 0.007-millimeter. The small impressions ob- 
tainable are evidence that the instrument is a micro- 
hardness tester often capable of disclosing the hard- 
ness of small microscopical constituents. 

The Tukon tester is a highly mechanized instru- 
ment which automatically applies the load for a pre- 
cise length of time and then releases the load. The 
loads are applied mechanically through a lever sys- 
tem which is activated electrically. Sizes of the im- 
pressions are measured with a micrometer eyepiece 
through high-power objectives. 

When the Vickers diamond is used, the measure- 
ment of the diagonal of the impression is translated 
into hardness by the same formula as for the Vickers 
machine. When the Knoop diamond is used, hard- 
ness is obtained from tables or from the formula. 

L 


KHN = ————- 
.07028 1° 


wherein KHN = Knoop Hardness Number, L = load : 


in kilograms, 1 = length of long diagonal in milli- 
meters, and 7.028 x 10° is the constant for an in- 
denter of 170° 30’ longitudinal angle and 130° 0 
transverse angle which relates | to the projected area. 

Portable Instruments—The instruments discussed, 
except for the Barcol impressor, and the scleroscope, 


cannot be moved readily from place to place. Inas-[ 


| 


SAND SIH MEM ONT MARRS LEER PEI RE 


much as portability is often of more importance that [ 


extreme accuracy, numerous instruments have bee! 
developed for approximating hardnesses on the vat'- 
ous macrohardness scales. Manufacturers’ literature 
and the previously mentioned references might be 


consulted to good advantage by anyone who has need 


for portable hardness testing equipment. 
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How deep can you draw Aluminum? 


This upper bow]! of a commercial vac- 
uum coffee maker started as a 141/2-inch 
circle of Kaiser Aluminum. In 12 pro- 
gressive stages it was drawn to a 65-inch 


bowl! with a tubular stem 34-inch in 
diameter and 638 inches long. A total re- 
duction from circle to stem of approxi- 
mately 95° —without a single anneal! 


Lower fabricating costs! 


Because of Kaiser Aluminum’s excellent 
quality and workability, extra steps are 
saved, and handling and fabricating 
costs are reduced. Scrap loss is cut. Tooling 
setup costs are low. And with aluminum, 


plating is unnecessary because a bright, 
lasting finish can be obtained by buffing. 

The result is a low-cost product that 
can’t rust, chip or break. And that can’t 
be matched for sales appeal! 


What does this mean to you? 


It means that with Kaiser Aluminum 
you have a quality metal capable of 
meeting the toughest manufacturing re- 
quirements. A versatile metal that com- 
bines strength, durability, lightness, 
workability, and that can never rust. 


It means, too, that you can have the 
services of thoroughly experienced engi- 
neers, expert in selecting the right alloy 
for the most complex job, and capable of 
assisting in your most difficult fabricat- 
ing problems. May we tell you more? 


For another dependable source...choose 


Kaiser Aluminum 


product of Permanente Metals Corp. 


ta * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland 
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BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
GALIPFPORNIA 
tb Dallas ° 
B Nansas City * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Oakland + Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. * Salt Lake City * Seattle * Spokane * St. Louis * Wichita 


KAISER BUILDING, 
With OFFICES: IN: 
Houston °* 


Detroit * Indianapolis 
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Fig. 2—Forming stages in the 
manufacture of surface casing 
a ] pipe 
F 
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PRESS-FABRICATING PIPE) 


. . . On converted 36-foot press and specially de- 


signed welding mill 


USING a 36-foot press powered with 
six 500-ton jacks, and a new weld- 
ing mill, Fort Pitt Bridge Works re- 
cently entered the pipe fabrication 
field at its Canonsburg, Pa., plant. 
The press was utilized originally to 
form bulkhead plates for oil tankers 
(STEEL, June 12, 1944, p. 98). Over 
50,000 feet of 10-3/4-inch outside di- 
ameter surface casing pipe with 4- 
inch wall and welded couplings have 
already been shipped, fabricated by 
the new method. 

Steps in pipe manufacture are il- 
lustrated in Fig. 2. As shown in Fig. 
2G, a gap of 1% to 2 inches remains 
after the final forming operation. 
When this gap is closed, the pipe re- 
mains round and straight throughout 
the entire length. 

After forming on the press, the plate 
is put through the company’s own 
specially-designed welding mill, Fig. 
3. This unit consists of two stands of 
hour-glass driving rolls, in addition to 
three stands of idler rolls. Edges of 
the pipe are brought tightly together 


Fig. 1—Partially formed pipe 
in the 36-foot press, step G, 
Fig. 2 


and welded by the submerged arc}. 


method. During the welding cycle 


bottom of the pipe is heated with anf 
acetylene torch to counteract weld-F% 


ing heating expansion and to main- 
tain straightness. 


operation. 
slightly out of line upon completion 


of the welding. 
At present the company is equipped 


to fabricate about 250 feet of pipe per fh 
hour; with some revamping of op-f 
erating facilities, officials state they> 
can increase output above 400 feet perf 
This will be accomplished by} 
installing faster pumps on the press> 
and by extending the 36-foot press 27 
feet on each end, thereby making pos-F 
sible the forming of 40-foot length 
Increased welding capacity cane 
also be accomplished in the revamp-— 


hour. 


pipe. 


ing of facilities. 


By this method, it is reported thatf 
a press can be constructed to formp 
pipe one sheet to the ring for any} 
diameter, length or thickness desired. | 
The process is limited,only to the eco | 


nomical practicability of the diame 
ter, length or thickness of the pipe 
formed. Largest diameter pipe ‘hat 
can be formed on the present press 
is 10-3/4 inches outside diameter 
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It is reported that F 
a large percentage of the pipe is com-f 
mercially straight after the welding > 
A bulldozer is used inf 
straightening pipe lengths which are 
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fowever, pipe 2 feet in diameter and 
feet long was recently formed sat- 
factorily on a pilot press consisting 

f one frame. 

Short sections of pipe have been 
tested up to 2000 pounds per square 
inch; 36 foot length sections are also 
being tested up to 600 pounds. Per- 
formance in the field is reported to 
be entirely satisfactory. 


Fig. 


3—Welding mill designed by Fort Pitt engineers 





Industrial Relations 
Play Script Offered 


Script of a play, ‘Foreman’s 
Blues” or “Production Must Go On”, 
is being offered by American Cen- 
tral Division, Avco Mfg. Corp., Con- 
nersville, Ind. Termed “something 
entirely new in employee-manage 
ment relations, the play actually was 
produced in this plant, acted by 
union workers. It was stage over a 
three-day period, six shows a day. 

The play graphically presents to 
workers one phase of management’s 
problem. It depicts the difficulties 
of maintaining production. Intended 
for production on a stage, the play 
requires few settings and properties. 


Committee Makes Exhaust 
System Recommendation 


At a recent meeting of the sec- 
tional committee on safety codes for 
‘<haust systems of American Stand- 

ls Association, New York, it was 
greed and strongly advocated that 
manufacturers of equipment, ma- 
hinery and apparatus which in 
ration produces dust or fumes 


> 
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should provide housings and enclos- 
ures as an integral part of the de- 
sign. The committee believes that 
such devices are just as essential as 
the guarding of gears. 

Since manufacturers have the 
greatest knowledge of the working 
of their equipment, the committee 
feels that they are the logical per- 
sons to provide effective workman- 
like enclosures with provision for 
proper exhaust system connections. 
While this practice may result in 
higher purchase prices, it is felt it 
will prove more economical in the 
long run. 


Spot Welder Produces 
Automobile Dash Panels 


Utilizing two ultraspeed units, two 
watercooled transformers and 76 hy- 
draulically operated welding guns, a 
special multiple spot welder manu- 
factured by Federal Machine & Weld- 
er Co., Warren, O., produces 80 auto- 
mobile dash panels per hour. The 
carriage unit, consisting of a suit- 
able die holder, dies and necessary 
locators for positioning work parts, 
moves in and out of welding posi- 
tion by means of a_ integrally 





mounted hydraulic cylinder. 

After parts are loaded and posi- 
tioned by clamps, operator presses a 
button which starts the automatic 
welding cycle. During the actual 
welding, four welds are made at a 
time. Upon completion of the cycle, 
fixture moves out of the machine 
and the operator removes the assem- 
bly. 


Diamond Powder Standard 
Submitted for Acceptance 


Recommended revision of grading 
of diamond powder has been submit- 
ted to producers, distributors and 
users of this product for written ac- 
ceptance according to an announce- 
nent from National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington. Present revision 
was proposed by Industrial Diamond 
Association Inc., and has been en- 
dorsed by standing committee for the 
commercial standard. 

Standard covers six particle size 
ranges called micron sizes, used in 
fine grinding and polishing, and 
eight coarser size ranges called sieve 
sizes. A suggested form of identifi- 
cation, to indicate compliance with 
the commercial standard, is included. 
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MECHANISM OF NOZZLE EROSION 


In Open Hearth Ladles 





ENLARGEMENT of the bore of the 
refractory nozzle through which 
molten steel flows from the ladle to 
the ingot mold is probably influenced 
by the grade of steel teemed; the 
temperature of the steel; the com- 
position and physical characteris- 
tics of the nozzle material; and the 
temperature to which the nozzle was 
fired in its manufacture. 

On the basis of a limited number 
of tests, it appears that when fine- 
grained aluminum-killed steel is 
teemed through nozzles of differing 
heat resistance, amount of erosion 
decreases as the pyrometric cone 
equivalent (P.C.E.) of the nozzle in- 
creases. The P.C.E. of the refractory 
is the composition number of a thin 
pyramid of ceramic material, re- 
ferred to as a cone, which bends at 
a given temperature. By referring to 
a given number in a series of such 
cones which bend at different tem- 
peratures it is possible to estimate 
the temperature at which a given 
mix may lose its ability to function 
as a refractory. 

If rimming steel or higher manga- 
nese coarse-grained steels are teemed 
through the same type nozzle, 
amount of erosion increases as the 
P.C.E. increases. 

Nozzle erosion and failure of high- 
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By R. B. SNOW 

Research Laboratory 
U. S. Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J. 
And 

JAMES A. SHEA 
Ceramic Engineer 
Metallurgical Dept. 
Gary Steel Works 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 


er P.C.E. nozzles when teeming rim- 
ming steels and higher-manganese 
coarse-grained steels is believed to 
be due to presence of open pores in 
the more refractory nozzles. These 
pores permit the FeO and MnO- 
bearing liquid at the steel-refractory 
interface to penetrate into the body 
of the nozzle and to soften the noz- 
zle to a depth of as much as 0.10- 
inch beneath the surface of the bore. 

Erosive rimming and higher-man- 
ganese coarse-grained steels might 
be successfully teemed through high- 
er P.C.E. nozzles with a lower ap- 
parent porosity, but the present 
higher P.C.E. nozzles should be used 
only for teeming of fine-grained 
(aluminum-killed) or  non-erosive 
coarse-grained steels. 

Method of Testing—In order to 
obtain fireclay nozzle tests which 
were not contaminated by ladle slag 
and which at the same time would 
not interfere with normal teeming 


of the heat, the pouring stream of 
metal was sent through a cylinder 
6%4-inches long and equivalent in 
diameter to the bottom part of a 
nozzle. This so-called “nozzle exten- 
sion” was placed beneath, and with 
its bore in line with, the bore of the 
regular nozzle. 

Nozzle extensions were removed 
for examination after teeming one 
ingot of a given grade; a second ex- 
tension of the same type was used 
on another heat of the same grade 
of steel and was removed for exami- 
nation after teeming approximately 
100,000 pounds of metal. 

Three types of extension were 
made from regular fireclay having 
a P.C.E. of approximately cone 19. 
First type was given normal firing 
the second was over-fired, the third 
being underfired. Kiln data for test 
extensions were not available but an 
examination of their physical prop- 
erties shows that the percentage of 
closed pores decreased from about 10 
per cent for those overfired to 4.5 
per cent for those fired normally to 
zero for those underfired. 

Extensions having a P.C.E. of cone 
28 were made from a more refrac- 
tory clay and another group with 4 
P.C.E. of approximately cone 38 were 
prepared from calcined kyanite. All 
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B&W REFRACTORIES PRODUCTS 


B&W 80 FIREBRICK * B&W JUNIOR FIREBRICK 
B&W 80 GLASS TANK BLOCKS * B&W INSULATING FIREBRICK 
B&W REFRACTORY CASTABLES, PLASTICS AND MORTARS 
OTHER B&W PRODUCTS 
Stationary & Marine Boilers and Component Equipment 


Chemical Recovery Units...Seamless & Welded Tubes... Pulverizers 


Fuel Burning Equipment... Pressure Vessels... Alloy Castings 
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KAOCAST 


CAR TOP Tops them all 


Faced with the need of producing thousands of pressed 
shapes in its small tunnel kiln, the Ceramics Labora- 
tory of the Ford Motor Company encountered severe 
disintegration of car top refractories because of rapid 
temperature changes — from room temperature to 
2300 F and back again in two hours. 

A variety of refractory materials were tried—some 
very costly—but all failed after 20 to 44 cycles through 
spalling and cracking. 

Then car tops were cast in three sections with 
KAOCAST. These car tops went through 118 cycles 
and are still as good as new. The KAOCAST showed 
no.signs of shrinkage, expansion, distortion, cracks 
or spalling. 

And, the perfection of the castings was astonishing 
... yet they were made quickly and easily by ordinary 
shop methods. 

Perhaps you, too, have a problem in shapes, car 
tops or furnace linings which can be solved quickly 
and economically through the use of KAOCAST. 
Your local B&W Refractories Engineer will be pleased 
to supply data on this unusual refractory castable. 


BABCOCK 
& WILCOX 
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WHAT TO DO? The rejects were pil- 
ing up. Production was lagging ’way 
| behind schedule. The cost of the oper- 
ation was becoming prohibitive. 














COSTLY PROBLEM: 


| REJECTS | 


REJECTS WERE HIGH in this plant. 
Here was a manufacturer who had once 
used the chromium plating process, so 
thought it would be easy to resume. 
But with chromium plating, is limited 
experience ever enough? As usual, it 
wasn’t. Within weeks, he found him- 
self running into trouble. 

















AH, HERE'S THE ANSWER! This 
manufacturer decided to go to United 
Chromium for help. He signed up for 
U.C. Technical Service. An engineer 
was sent to uncover the trouble. 





AND THE DISCOVERY! Through an 
analysis, the U.C. Engineer proved the 
need for an adjustment of the plating 
solution. He also advised cutting space 
between electrodes. 








AND THE DIVIDEND! Here was the 
“extra.”’ The U.C. engineer showed the 
plater how to put twice as much work 
into the same tank! And he pointed out 
how better results could be obtained 
with adjustments of bath temperature 
and plating time. 












"ea PAY-OFF! 


The outcome was quickly evident: 
Tripled production! And operating 
costs were held at bed-rock level! 


It’s this kind of technical ser- 
vice, and the 20 years of experi- 
ence behind it, that can show 
you how to boost output, cut 
costs, and maintain the stand- 
ard of chromium plating quality 
you desire. 

It will pay you to write for fur- 
ther information. Ask for a 
copy of our Bulletin No. CR-2. 



















CHROMIUM PLATING PRODUCTION 
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the above groups were made and 
fired by commercial processes. 

Steels used were rimming, X-1335 
and X-1315 both coarse and fine- 
grained, 1040 both coarse and fine- 
grained as well as rail steel. The 
principal difference between fine and 
coarse-grained steel is that for the 
former from 100 to 250 pounds of 
aluminum is added in the ladle, 
whereas for the latter not more than 
30 pounds of aluminum is added. Ex- 
tra sulphur and manganese are usu- 
ally added to the X-1335 and X-1315 
grades. Usual size of heat was 145 
net tons. 


Results of Tests—The limited num- 
ber of tests show that for fine- 
grained 1040 steel erosion decreases 
as the refractoriness of the exten- 
sion increases. Thus the erosion was 
24.5 per cent for the normally fired 
regular fireclay (cone 19) and 16.0 
per cent for cone 28 type of fire- 
clay, whereas there was a decrease 
of 7.8 per cent in the diameter of 
the bore of very refractory cone 
38 type. 

On the other hand, the amount 
of erosion caused by the rimming 
steel increased from 13.8 per cent 
for the normally burned regular fire- 
clay to 26.8 per cent for cone 28 
type and to between 38 and 47 per 
cent for cone 38 type. The coarse- 
grained higher manganese steels 
(X-1335) followed this same _ gen- 
eral pattern although they show a 
greater erosion for cone 28 type 
(34.2 per cent) than was shown by 
the rimming steel (26 per cent). 

Bore surfaces of the regular anc 
cone 28 extensions used during the 
teeming of fine-grained steels were 
rough and _ irregular; numerous 
steel droplets were frozen onto the 
surface. The corundum (A1,0.)-glass 
tufts which cover the surface of a 
nozzle bore of this type cause it to 
have a nonglassy rough appearance. 
Cross sectional view of the nozzle 
bore shows not only roughness of 
the serrated surface and the corun- 
dum-glass layer but also the under- 
lying relatively unaltered and bloated 
portion of the nozzle which is 0.10 
to 0.15-inch in thickness. The dark 
grey corundum-glass layer contains 
many steel pellets and is similar to 
the corresponding material found as 
scum on the surface of fine-grained 
ingots. 

In the case of cone 38 extension, 
the build-up inside the nozzle con- 
sisted of powder-like crystals of fri- 
able incipient corundum in a sin- 
tered network of small steel pellets. 
The interior surface of the built-up 
layer was smooth with no steel drop- 
lets frozen onto it. In addition the 
‘orundum-metal network easily sep- 
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arated from the nozzle extension at 
the original bore surface. 

On coarse-grained erosive or rim- 
ming heats, core surface of all the 
regular type extensions had a fused 
glassy appearance but droplets of 
metal were usually frozen to the fur- 
rowed surface. The surface liquid 
was estimated to contain 40 to 50 
per cent of FeO + MnO based on 
the high refractive index of the glass 
while the colorless, bloated, underly- 
ing layer was 0.05 to 0.15-inch in 
thickness. The bloated material had 
not been contaminated to any ap- 
preciable extent by the iron oxide 
or manganous oxide of the surface 
layer. 

In the cone 28 extension only a 
very thin light colored layer sepa- 
rated the glassy bore surface from 
the unaltered fireclay and bloating 
was not observed. In the case of cone 
38 extensions the black surface liq- 
uid had penetrated the refractory ad- 
jacent to the bore surface to the 
depth of as much as 0.10-inch. 

Mechanism of Nozzle Bore Erosion 
—A. Fine-grained, aluminum-killed 
steel: Since the corundum-glass layer 
found within nozzle extensions used 
on fine-grain heats does not flux the 
nozzle material, we believe that 
friction of steel against the rough 
surface of the bore is one of the 

















NEW LOOK: Typifying gray iron 
foundry operations, a new em- 
blem featuring a cupola and 


receiving ladle was _ recently 
adopted by Gray Iron Found- 
ers’ Society Inc., Cleveland. 
Plaques which are deeply etched 
in two tones of silver and 
mounted on walnut are now 
being distributed to more than 
600 member companies 














chief causes for the erosion of regu 
lar and cone 28 nozzle extensions. 
The rough surface in the regular 
nozzle is underlain by material which 
does not fail under its own weight 
until! the temperature range of 2715 
to 2875° F is reached, though it 
starts to soften at 2200° F. This 
softening and bloating permits the 
surface layer to be easily torn away 
by the friction of the steel stream, 
even though the bloated clay is 
highly viscous. 


In cone 28 extension the fireclay 
beneath the rough surface fuses at 
a higher temperature than does reg- 
ular clay, which makes removal by 
the friction or wash of the metal 
stream more difficult than in the 
case of the regular nozzle. 


In cone 38 extension the nozzle 
mix is not fused at steel pouring 
temperatures unless fluxes are pres- 
ent and therefore the corundum sur- 
face coating does not adhere to the 
nozzle bore. The manner in which 
the network of steel pellets and cor- 
undum crystals form is not known. 


B. Coarse-grained and Rimming 
Steels: The small amount of ero- 
sion for the coarse-grained 1040 
steels and the rail steel, teemed 
through the regular extensions, must 
represent the case in which attack 
by FeO and MnO on the nozzle bore 
and erosion by the wash of the metal 
stream are both at a minimum 
Since the surface of these tests con- 
tained the least amount of FeO and 
MnO as estimated from the index 
of refraction of the glassy surface, 
liquids formed had the highest melt- 
ing temperature and were more vis- 
cous than any found on the surface 
of nozzles used to teem rimming or 
higher manganese coarse-grained 
steel. 

Liquid on the surface of the nozzle 
bore for erosive steels contains ap- 
proximately 40-50 per cent of FeO 
+ MnO as estimated from the index 
of refraction of the glass. The regu- 
lar type of nozzle begins to bloat 
between 2200-2400° F and it is pos- 
sible that the bloated zone is not 
only viscous enough to resist the 
drag of the metal stream (except in 
the case of fine-grained steels), but 
is also effective in sealing off the 
bore surface from sub-surface lay- 
ers in which the pores are continu- 
ous, and so keeps the fluxing action 
of FeO + MnO with the nozzle ma- 
terial confined to the surface. 


In cone 28 extension only a very 
thin light-colored layer separated the 
glassy bore surface from the un- 
altered fireclay and no bloating was 
observed. Thus greater erosion may 
be caused by the open pores in the 
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HOW A NEW CLUTCH DESIGN 


4 
® 
bi 


Sturdy, quick-acting drum- 
type brake is spring-engaged 


relate Mol ata-t( teh t-te] 


cally —assures safe operation 


Pump-driven lubrication sys- 
tem circulates clean, filtered 
oil to each bearing, including 


flywheel bearings 


Rugged steel drive shaft, heat- 
ig Toll to MolsloMt sla lat ilelMelcelt ale m 
US ME lusleloliilh MmeolaleMclaat geht 1h] 


in anti-friction bearings. 


Oversize flywheel operates on 


average press production with 


romaleh dluiltiiuimehi 15% fel zeleh an) 


Heavy cross-sectional friction 
discs float in lightweight re 
tainer, which is keyed to drive 
atonal No rivets to cause 


i Tgeltloll-meemlelale Mihi Mohs itla-te| 


(Gti ras breloX-tachilateMmmeiiel laldekehas 
eliminates air cylinder pack 
ings, is not subject to wear 


reThA-tMlolale Migel'] ol (-tsia-t-B-leaia 





Flywheel housing can be com- 
pletely disassembled and fric- 
tion discs replaced in a few 
minutes. Other parts subject 


St eiletincal ; to wear are easily accessible 
rong a aelaleielels) odie lela] 


gear is precision cut and con- 
tinuously lubricated to insure 


long life 





Fully stress-relieved frame 

provides rigid support for ro 

tating members Air ventilating feature insures 
ehi ow Wrathielaal fe} ol idehilate) tem 


other DANLY a Bie x ‘ fel imehitia prevents over 
j ~ Se heating of discs and brake 












*Results of a 1'4 vear performance test 


® Sound, Clean Welding ©® Stress Relieved Weldments 

® Precision Machining © Accurate Alignment 

® Rigid Enclosed ® Circulating Filtered 
Construction Lubrication System 


these features give you 


© Simplified Maintenance 
© Ease of Operation 
© Accessibility 








© Safe Operation 
© Accurate Stampings 
® Less Tool Wear 














































REDUCES DOWN-TIME.... 
N| STEPS UP PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY ON 


DANLY 
PRESSES 


Main Mass of Clutch 
Rotates with Flywheel 


to Decrease Clutch Wear 


The Danly Clutch and Flywheel 
Assembly described here is one of 
the several outstanding engineering 
features of Danly Presses which are 
reducing press down-time and step- 
ping up production efficiency. 


In designing the clutch and drive 
shaft assembly, Danly engineers 
effected a substantial reduction in 
the load picked up in the clutch- 
ing operation. 








How it is Accomplished 
Most of the mass of the clutch is 
assembled directly to the flywheel 
and rotates with it. The clutch 
housing is also a ventilating fan 
which draws off the small amount 
of heat generated by the clutching 
action. The friction discs and their 
retainer are the only actual clutch 
members which must be picked up by 
the flywheel upon clutch engage- 
ment. This mass is approximately 
* 8-Million Continuous Clutch Engagements ee... | 
Under Load with Negligible Wear the amount of wear on the clutch 
and increases production efficiency 
through less down-time. ! 





WRITE FOR MORE FACTS TODAY! 











) engineering service... For assistance in determining the most efficient get 
# +=press for your production call on Danly engineers. Send details about your this 
: problems. Without obligation, you will receive specific recommendations. fol de SAWP 
r 1 2 and 490m 
STRAIGHT SIDE 





Write today for facts about PRESSE 


her Danly Press f ; _—— 
DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. Se | ! 






2100 SOUTH 52ND AVENUE, CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS se ram = ae ag 
presses are available in capaci- 
ties from 100 to 3000 tons. 
Write for this folder. 
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Welding Conductors To Commutator 


. . decreases danger of motor damage caused by overheat 


WELDING conductors to commu- 
tators in assembling motors for in- 
dustrial trucks at Elwell-Parker 
Electric’ Co., Cleveland, increases 
their ability to withstand hard 
usage. This method of manufac- 
ture eliminates the melting and 
displacing of solder used to con- 
nect wire conductors to the arma- 
ture that sometimes results from 
overheating due to overload. 

Melting point of copper is three 
to four times higher than that of 
Solder and it is also higher than 
the heat generated in an armature 
in severe service. So, although 
more skill, time and cost are re- 
quired in welding than in solder- 
ing, the manufacturer feels that 
these factors are justified in pro- 
ducing a motor that will give the 
industrial user longer life. 

As many as 65 separate carbon 
arc welds are made in a 3 to 5 
horsepower motor, connecting the 





tips of the short lengths of wire 
conductors in the commutator bar 
necks slots, at both ends of arma- 
ture coils. Since all wires are in- 
sulated up to the points where 
they are joined after being assem- 
bled in the armature, it is neces- 
sary to protect this insulation dur- 
ing welding by a water jet that is 
led in a rubber tube to the parts 
near the electrode, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. In 
this manner heat is localized and 
dispersed in the form of steam. 

Armature is mounted vertically 
on its shaft and is rotated by the 
welder to bring one spot after an- 
other before him during the op- 
eration. This welding procedure 
and the use of glass and asbestos 
insulation in fields as well as arma- 
tures results in motors that will 
absorb all the current a truck’s 
batteries will deliver and elimi- 
nates need for fuses. 


+ 


B. 
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mix which do not seal the surfac 
of the bore. It is possible, howeve: 
that this type of steel might b 
teemed successfully through a r 
fractory nozzle which had a lower 
apparent porosity and good spalling 
resistance. 

In the case of the high P.C.E 
nozzles there is no effective sealing 
of the sub-surface layers against 
fluxing action of FeO and MnO on 
the surface, and these products can 
soak into the surface as much as 
0.10-inch which lowers the refrac- 
toriness of the sub-surface layers 
anc destroys the highly refractory 
bond between the mullite crystals. 


Book Describes Railway 
Uses of Vanadium Steels 


Information about vanadium steels 
for their efficient use by designers 
and builders of railway equipment is 
contained in an illustrated volume 
published by Vanadium Corp. of 
America, New York. The book is di- 
vided into two parts, a technical and 
a specifications section. 

Technical section covers the vari- 
ous uses of vanadium steels in loco- 
motive construction. Included in this 
section are: Forgings, castings, 
springs, plate and diesel engine con- 
struction. Latter half of the volume 
deals with various type of steels al- 
loyed with vanadium and lists such 
items as: Chemical properties and 
tests, heat treatment, physical prop- 
erties and tests, workmanship and 
finish, marking and inspection and 
rejection. 


Diesel Engine Machining 
Covered in Bulletin 


Case histories of successful, profit 
making production of diesel engine 
components with the use of horizon- 
tal boring, drilling and milling ma- 
chines are compiled in a bulletin, 
“Machining and Repairing Diesel En- 
gines”, published by Giddings & 
Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. Photographs taken in the 
plants of diesel engine manufacturers, 
charts and text make up the bulletin 

Several advanced machining meth- 
ods are described to illustrate the ap- 
plication of new tooling dies as to the 
multiple purpose horizontal boring, 
drilling and milling machine. Exam 
ples of the machining methods are 
Milling crankshaft bearing seat 
bores; boring bearing seats simul 
taneously; cylinder boring time cut 
from 16 to 4 hours; and practica' 
methods for face milling crankshaf 
throws. 
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Sheet Metal Operations 


.. . IN aircraft supply plant revolve about “air power” 


Changing plant needs are supplied by four compres- 


sors with varying outputs. Air motors run continuous- 


ly for long periods without overheating 


FACTORY costs are inspected as 
Closely as the precision aircraft as- 
semblies made for the country’s air- 
plane manufacturers by Rohr Air- 
craft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif. One 
of the ways in which this attention 
to costs shows up is in the plant’s 
application of compressed air. 


Power for a variety of operations 
is supplied by four air compressors 
which are of varying capacities to 
meet changing plant requirements in 
most efficient manner. Several com- 
binations are available depending on 
the number of air-powered tools be- 
ing used at a particular time. Re- 
quirements vary considerably during 
Sunday shifts, night and full-day 
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shifts, especially when air-consuming 
sandblasting equipment is in use. 
All compressors are of single 
stage, horizontal reciprocating type, 
Fig. 1, operating at 100 pounds per 
square inch pressure. One unit is 
of 628 cubic feet per minute capacity, 
two others are 426 cubic feet per 
minute each and the fourth has a 
capacity of 380 cubic feet per min- 
ute. These provide the plant with 
a safe margin of capacity, including 
standby, and permit alternating op- 
eration which is an important fac- 
tor in prolonging life of equipment. 
Operations at the company are 
those of a large sheet metal working 
plant. The company specializes in 


| Fig. 1—Partial view of air 
compressor room where four 
single-stage compressors are 
| \ centrally located to supply 
laut plant with air at 100 pounds 
| per square inch pressure 


i 


aircraft assemblies and power plant 
installations, taking the bare engine 
and adding thousands of parts and 
fittings to make it ready for instal- 
lation in a plane. 

High Speed Drilling — Drilling 
thousands of rivet holes in aluminum 
and stainless steel parts calls for high 
speed apparatus. Air driven motors, 
Fig. 2, which have been developed 
by pneumatic tool manufacturers are 
ideally suited for the work. Air op- 
erated rivet guns and squeezers re- 
quiring no special system, including 
a return line, are used for riveting 
operations. 

Large part of the production drill- 
ing and riveting is done with special 
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NEW METHODS TO MAKE MACHINES DO MORE 
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jigs, so the light weight of air- 
operated tools in relation to their 
power is not a factor to consider as 
it would be were the tools held by 
hand. It is an important considera- 
tion, however, that many of the air 
motors are applied to continuous op- 
eration, running constantly up to %- 
hour in some cases. Motors serve 
without overheating and with the 
minimum of maintenance. 

Large as the drilling and riveting 
operations are, discussion of com- 
pressed air applications in the plant 
should not be confined to these activi- 
ties alone. Air wrenches, planishing 
hammers, air-expanded mandrels and 
other air-operated equipment also are 
used. 

Air Cushion—An example of com- 
pressed air at work is found on the 
recently installed, 750-ton mechanical 
press. Largest of its kind on the 
Pacific coast, this press employs com- 
pressed air both for counterbalanc- 
ing and cushion. One die used with 
the press might weigh 3000 pounds, 
another 5000 pounds. A turn of the 
knob adjusts air pressure for the 
air cylinder which instantly provides 
exact counterbalance desired. 

Nature of the work requires a 
cushion for the press, to hold the 
platen against the press bed. By us- 
ing air cylinders for the cushion, 
the pressure remains even from be- 
ginning of the stroke to completion, 
and there is no danger of coining the 
metal in event its thickness happens 
to be slightly more than specified. 

Chemical Agitator — Compressed 
air is also used for agitating chemi- 
cals employed for etching pickling 
or other operations. An air line is 
introduced into the bottom of tank 
containing chemicals and air es- 





Fig. 2—Bomber part is held in jig for high speed drilling of many holes 


caping through perforations in the 
pipe does the job, Fig. 3. 

Welded and other parts are tested 
for leaks or porosity by compressed 
air since in some cases the air test 
will reveal flaws which other meth- 
ods of inspection will not. Whether 
the test is made by soaping or im- 
mersing the part in water, the com- 
pressed air test is simple and posi- 
tive. 





Fig. 3—Perforated air line which fits into bottom of tank is used to 
agitate chemicals for etching, pickling and other operations 
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Distribution Line—Distribution of 
compressed air for the described ap- 
plications and many others is by 
means of an overhead 4-inch line 
which runs down the length of the 
entire plant. Smaller lines lead off 
from the main line at every other 
truss, reducing in size as they reach 
the tool. Both main and leadoff lines 
are sloped so that accumulated mois- 
ture will flow back into traps. 


Cost for installing a 4-inch main 
line is slightly higher than that for a 
3-inch line, but the saving is con- 
siderable. For example, a 3-inch 
line which is 1000 feet long will 
handle 500 cubic feet per minute with 
a 2.5 pound pressure loss, while a 
4-inch line will pass twice the amount 
with the same pressure loss. The 
company also prevents power loss 
by keeping its air lines tight and 
regularly inspecting hoses for leaks. 
Just one 1/16-inch hole would waste 
182,000 cubic feet of air a month. 
While the resultant loss is not large, 
approximately $9, several such leaks 
would amount to a considerable item. 


—O-— 


Steel access doors in 33 different 
styles and sizes are being produced 
by Inland Steel Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, which come ready. to install 
and furnished with a prime coat of 
aluminum. Doors are 14 gage steel 
and housings are 16 gage steel in 
either hinged or clip fastened types. 
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— “Bhia Rolls 





7 HE-MAN STUFF 


b.” That's also 
truth in the saying: “Don't send a boy to do a man’s jo 
There is 


° + % o - do 
good logic and sound economics in steel rolling. To do that man’s-size job, to 
it well, to 


keep at it longer without refinishing, is routine with OHIO ROLLS. 


Select from any of these eleven types of Ohio Stee! and Iron Rolls: Carbon 


Steel Rolls, 
Ohioloy Rolls, Ohioloy “x” Rolls, HOLL-O-CasT Rolls, 


Rolls, Denso tron Rolls, Nicke Grain Rolls, 


Special Iron Rolls, Nicoloy Rolls, Flintuff Rolls. 
THE o H 














TO LICK CORROSION 


... perhaps YOU have one, too! 


LEBANON CIRCLE © 12 


NOMINAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


APi—Normalized and Drawn 


Tensile Strength . . .... 90,000 
WEE, os A cad. Be 65,000 
Elongationin 2°. . .... 18% 
Reduction of Areo ..... 30% 
Oil Quenched and Tempered 
Tensile Strength. ..... 105,000 
Wee PU kk tt 90,000 
Elongationin2°° . .... 17% 
Reduction of Area. . . .. 35% 


LEBANO 


ALLOY AND STEEL 





OWN in the oil fields, corrosion 

was playing havoc in gas conden- 
sate, high pressure wells. Equipment 
replacements were often needed at 30 
to 40 day intervals. 

Lebanon metallurgists and engineers 
made a searching analysis after which 
they came up with Circle ® 12 —a 12% 
Chromium Alloy. It brought good 
news to oil men because equipment 
life was extended appreciably. In some 
instances, examination disclosed no 
corrosion after more than a year. 

The physical properties of Circle © 
12 comply with the specifications of 
the American Petroleum Institute. It 
likewise meets ASTM specifications 
A-296-48 Grade 10. 

W hat we have done for the oil indus- 
try, we can also do for you. Tell us 
your particular corrosion troubles. Per- 
haps one of the new Circle © Alloys 
will be your answer to longer equip- 
ment life. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY + LEBANON, PA. 
"In The Lebanon Valley” 


ORIGINAL AMER N er (swiss CHAMOTTE) METHOD 
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Strip Tension 


(Concluded from Page 70) 


ing the steel strip is such that the 
transmission is set at its maximum 
speed when the strip is first wound 
on the core. The winding speed is 
continuously decreased as the coil 
fills up. Load of a tension weight 
on the control belt idler determines 
the horsepower the control belt will 
carry. As each layer of steel strip 
is wound on the core for any given 
value of tension in the strip, there 
is a tendency for the load to corre- 
spond. The tendency for the load to 
increase across the control belt, is 
reflected by rotation of the B shaft 
of the differential, which in turn ro- 
tates in the direction necessary to 
decrease speed of the transmission. 

When the strip is cut, there is no 
longer a load on the control belt. 
This upsets the speed relationship 
between the A and B shafts causing 
the B shaft to rotate in the opposite 
direction, thereby resetting the trans- 
mission to its maximum speed, so it 
is again ready for starting the strip 
on the core again. 

The simple control system ac- 
curately maintains a constant ten- 
sion in the strip, to correspond ex- 
actly to the preselective tension of 
the strip. This is measured by the 
power-carrying eapacity of the con- 
trol belt and is indicated by the dif- 
ferential in terms of speed difference 
between the driving and driven end of 
the control belt. 

This system has been in operation 
for over 2 years and has given ex- 
cellent performance, both in ac- 
curately controlling the tension in 
the strip and in recoiling the strip 
in a good package. The entire sys- 
tem has been almost maintenance- 
free, in spite of the fact that opera- 
tion has been on the basis of 18 
hours, 7 days a week schedule for 
a good portion of this time. 

By far the most important reason 
for this system’s being an answer to 
the problem, is that the strip is re- 
coiled without any relative move- 
ment between the layers of strip on 
the coil, which gives a very low scrap 
percentage per pound of final slat 
strip. This results from having 4 
perfect surface on both sides of the 
strip as prepared throughout the sys- 
tem, and from being able to wind it 
so there is no slip mark on the sur- 
face after it is recoiled. 

-—O-— 

Aeronautical material specifica- 
tions including 42 new specifications 
and 20 revisions as of May 1, 1948 
are now being issued by Society of 
Automotive Engineers Inc., New 
York. 
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Custom-Alloyed or Standard Bearing Metals 


National Bearing Division offers a complete line of bearing metals— 


or any type of non-ferrous alloy to required specifications 


N-B-M Babbitt Metals have gained nationwide 
recognition for these important reasons: virgin 
metals are used exclusively... alloys are correctly 
proportioned ... blending is controlled. Specify 
any of the following service-proved babbitts for 
long range economy and trouble-free service: 


“Nickel” Babbitt “Diesel Engine’ Babbitt 
“Improved” Babbitt Rex" Babbitt 
“Regent” Babbitt “Genuine” Babbitt 


“Extra Copper-Hardened” Babbitt 
For unequalled performance in heavy duty serv- 
ice, specify “Tiger Bronze’’. “Tiger Bronze’’ is 
specially compounded to give maximum density 
with minimum friction . . . withstands heavy 








shock and pounding. Furnished in cored or solid 
bars, rough or machined. 

When your bearings are subjected to unusually 
severe or heavy duty service, call the nearest Na- 
tional Bearing Division service engineer. Many 
bearing applications require “custom-alloyed” 
bearing metals for lining and shells. National 
Bearing has the unique ability, acquired by 74 
years of experience, to give you thorough engin- 
eering service on problems of design, stress load- 
ing, alloy and lubrication. 

For fewer shutdowns and lower maintenance 
costs, let National Bearing’s unique service take 
over your bearing problems. 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 





MEADVILLE, PA, - 
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Tiering of 
Materials 


Conserves Valuable 
Floor Space 


MANY metalworking companies have 
awakened to the economies of over- 
head storage, both in temporary and 
long time warehousing operations, as 
a result of the impetus given to han- 
dling techniques by the war, and 
the added value given to space by 
high building costs. In order for any 
company to get the most benefit from 
changes in its system of storage, 
it is necessary to make a thorough 
study of the handling system now 
in use, and bringing about changes 
on an overall rather than a piecemeal 
basis. 

Racks of simple angle iron con- 
struction, as shown in Fig. 1, are 
used by one manufacturer to store 
heavy castings. Second and third 
shelves are not solid members but 
are constructed of angles which have 
been spaced at a width equal to dis- 
tance between skid legs. Another 
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manufacturer tiered metal reinforced 
skid bins three deep to make use of 
available head room by placing 
boards across tops of lower bins to 
form a base for succeeding tiers. 
By arranging bins diagonally to 
aisles, lift trucks can approach bins 
at an obtuse angle permitting use of 
narrower aisles and adding to floor 
space. 

Bins having no front or back al- 
low odd shaped crankshafts to pro- 
trude over the edges, as shown in 
Fig. 2. Angle iron members se- 
cured to ends of bins interlock with 
similar members of succeeding bins, 
thus forming a locking arrangement 





Fig. 1 (left) — 
Shelves for stor- 
age of large cast- 
ings are made of 
angles spaced at 
a width equal to 
distance between 
skid legs 


Fig. 2 (below)— 
Outside storage 
of crankshafts in 
locking type bins 
makes possible 
stacking in tiers 
without danger 
of toppling. All 
photos courtesy 
Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia 


oe 


and eliminating danger of toppling. 
In still another instance, seventy alu- 
minum castings are loaded on a pal- 
let, fourteen to a layer and five lay- 
ers high. To keep the load solid, 
smooth and resistant to vibration 
during transit, strip is run lengthwise 
and abreast to bind layers to pallets. 
Fork trucks are then used for stack- 
ing pallets to ceiling height. 

These materials handling  tech- 
niques reflect in actual savings in 
cost of handling materials and facili- 
tates taking of inventories. Also, 
tiering requires that storage and 
warehousing locations are kept in a 
neater and more orderly condition 
than in most cases where goods are 
stored on floor only. 
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Ir you're an open hearth or electric furnace superintendent, 
and you've had the good judgment and foresight to protect your 
furnace bottoms with Baker’s Magdolite . . . then it’s high 
time you gave yourself a diploma! Your improved furnace 







ling. practice has increased production through additional yield, re- 
alu- duced fuel costs, insured uniform ingots and less defective pro- 
pal- duction material, You’re worth a gold star on your company’s 
lay- report card, Keep up the good work! 

olid, 
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te MAGDOLITE! 
THE J. E. BAKER COMPANY 


BILLMEYER, PA. YORK, PENNSYLVANIA MILLERSVILLE, OHIO 


Magdolite ¢ Low Silica Limestone ¢@ Chemical Lime ¢ Fluxing Lime 


You re always SAFE with BAKER'S MAGDOLITE 
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...with auxiliary 
power unit 


DIVERSE machining operations such 
as milling, reaming, boring, drilling, 
routing and grinding may be per- 
formed with a unit now being manu- 
factured by Versa-Mil Co., New 
York. It is adapted for mounting on 
12 to 36-inch lathes and will substi- 
tute for other more expensive ma- 
chine tools or balance out the shop 
load by supplementing overloaded 
tools. 

With other machine tools such as 
planers, boring mills, horizontal mill- 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Gain Versatility 


ers and turret lathes, the unit will 
eliminate handling time and simplify 
setup since work piece may be re- 
tained in a single machine for a series 
of operations. For example, large 
castings mounted on a planer may be 
planed and then milled, drilled and 
ground without moving work from 
planer bed. 

In its simplest form, the basic unit 
is equipped with either a % or %- 
horsepower motor with spindle speeds 
from 33 to 295 revolutions per min- 





Fig. 1 (left)—Milling a % 

x %-inch keyway in cold 

rolled shafting in one con- 

tinuous cut with a %-horse- 

power motor at rate of 1- 
inch per minute 


Fig. 2 (below) —Rotary 
grinding being done on a 
horizontal miller with the 
work mounted on a rotary 
table 






ute. It is 1614-inches high and weighs 
89 to 104 pounds depending on the 
motor. With a %4-horsepower motor 
it will mill a % x %-inch slot in steel 
at a rate exceeding 1-inch per min- 
ute, Fig. 1. 

Grinding heads equip the unit for 
cylindrical, surface and _ internal 
grinding and for tool grinding as 
shown in Fig. 2. Grinder speeds range 
from 4140 to 13,800 revolutions per 
minute with capacities from 1 to 
6-inch diameter wheels. 





Work Positioning Table 
Cuts Assembly Time 


Hydraulic elevating tables made 
by Lyon-Raymond Corp., Greene, N. 
Y., are used by a manufacturer of 
telephone switchboards in order to 
avoid bending and reaching during 
wiring operations. Work can be ad- 
justed to a convenient working 
height at all times by means of a hy- 
draulic foot pump. Use of the table 
cuts assembly time and _ reduces 
worker fatigue, improving job effi- 
ciency sufficiently to justify cost of 
the table. 


Platform has a capacity of 500 
pounds and elevates from a lowered 
height of 4 inches to an elevated 
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height of 30 inches, allowing all work 
to be done from a sitting position. 


Multiuse Bricks Have 
More Heating Surfaces 


Designed to increase the heating 
surface in hot blast stoves, a new 
checker brick permits the design of 
an improved basket weave checker 
system. According to Jay J. Seaver 
Engineers, Chicago, the checker 
brick has been found equally applic- 
able to installation in open hearths, 
soaking pits, glass furnaces and 
water gas sets where increased sur- 
faces are desirable to provide greater 
heating areas and increased produc- 
tive capacity. 


Rectangular in shape, with the up- 
per corners beveled off and a hole 
through the middle for additional 
heating surface and equalized heat- 
ing and pressure over the entire area 
and lancing openings, the brick is 
made in stable shapes with the cen- 
ter of gravity below the middle. 
When laid in a _ standard basket 
weave pattern, its cut-away sections 
lock each brick at top and bottom 
with other bricks, reportedly making 
it impossible to move in any direc- 
tion. 

Heating surfaces are increased 30 
per cent, it is said, and 90 per cent 
of the volume is exposed. Equalized 
heat and air over the entire checker 
area is given, together with turbu- 
lence and high heat exchange. 
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Bay City Shovels, Inc., uses Twin Disc Clutches 


(Left) This one-man excavator, 
built around 1923, is similar to 
the first Bay City machine equipped 


wih a Twit Oe Cistch. Bay City Bay City used its first Twin Disc Clutch in 1923. 
Shovels, Inc., since has used Twin 


Disc Clutches exclusively on exca- G7 leading manufacturers of material-handling and earth-moving 
vating and material-handling 
equipment, equipment find Twin Disc Friction Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 


exclusively on its excavating and material-handling equipment. 


(Right) Bay City's current Model efficient units for power transmission. You can judge Twin Disc 
180-T66 CraneMobile, Twin-Disc 
equipped, works for the Austin 
Company on a plant construction 
job near Kalamazoo, Mich. 


by the companies it keeps. Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 


Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois.) 


Hydraulic 
: Power Take-off Torque Converter 
Machine Tool Tractor Clutch Marine Gear 
Clutch . 
a fh 
TW if f DISC 


CLUTCHES ANO/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
eh eh, 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 
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Recently installed in the plant ofa 
large steel producer, this 5‘6’‘x 70‘ 
annealing furnace is used to anneal 
stainless steel sheets. It is equip- 
ped with *CARBOFRAX radiant 
tubes and rollers. (*CARBOFRAX 
is a registered trade-mark 
indicating manufacture by the 
Carborundum Company.) 








te improved design of this new GASMACO 

furnace has resulted in these production econo- 

mies to the user: (1) manpower requirements reduced 

by 60% (2) stainless steel sheets are uniformly an- 

nealed within 2 points of hardness—surface finish is 

free of defects (3) pickeling time reduced to 20% 
(4) polishing time reduced 50%. 


These production economies reflect GASMACO’s 
45 years’ experience in industrial furnace engineer- 
ing and manufacture — experience available to you 
on your next heat-treating job. 


Designers ‘Fabricators *Erectors 
Gas Plant Equipment and 
industrial Furnaces 


16116 WATERLOO ROAD 
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CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Private Firms May Follow 
Up Electronic Patents 


American manufacturers are in- 
vited to contribute to the cost of pros- 
ecuting patent applications covering 
radar and high frequency electronics 
filed in Great Britain by Office of 
Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, for possi- 
ble foreign trade advantages or op- 
portunities for the reciprocal licens- 
ing of similar British discoveries. 
Seventy cases appearing on the fourth 
patent protection program list were 
filed recently by the federal govern- 
ment on its own behalf and are now 
being opened for follow up by pri- 
vate firms. 

Licenses under any foreign patents 
received will be available to Amer- 
ican nationals on a royalty free, 
nonexclusive basis. In order to aid 
in furnishing interested manufactur- 
ers with information on the British 
filed inventions, special provisions 
have been made for examination of 
all foreign patent applications in- 
volved at the commerce building. 


Roofing, Siding Made of 
Aluminum for Plant Use 


Corrugated aluminum sheet for 
use as roofing and siding on industrial 
buildings was developed recently by 
Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, with 
a corrugation depth of 7/8-inch and 
a pitch of 2.666 inches. The light- 
weight material weighs only 56 
pounds per 100 square feet and is 
manufactured in several sheet sizes. 

New roofing material which can 
be applied directly over the purlins 
has sufficient strength to support 
workers who must walk on it while 
it is being installed or at any other 
time. As siding, material is made in 
a width of 33-3/4 inches and in 
lengths ranging from 5 to 12 feet in 
multiples of 1 foot. Sheets for roof- 
ing are 35 inches wide and in same 
range of lengths as siding. A com- 
plete line of accessories for use with 
the aluminum sheeting are also being 
produced. 


—-O-- 


Single cylinder pump for high 
speed diesel engines in the 5-15 
horsepower range was announced re- 
cently by Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit. 
It is said to be suitable for 1 and 
2-cylinder engines. Combined with 
the nozzle made by the company, the 
pump makes a reliable injection sys- 
tem that can be used for small en- 
gines. 
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New Products and Equipment 





Bench Grinder 


Powered by a %-horsepower, ball 
bearing, constant speed induction 
motor, the No. 266 bench grinder, an- 
nounced by Stanley Electric Tools, 
New Britain, Conn., is suitable for 
light grinding, sharpening tools, buf- 





fing, polishing and wire brush work. 
Operating on 69 cycle current, its 
speed is 3450 revolutions per minute. 
Features include full ball bearing 
action, bearings enclosed against dirt 
and grit, safety type wide wheel 
guards, adjustable tool rests, toggle 
type switch enclosed in a molded 
case located in the grinder base. 
Guards are adjustable to permit 
grinding at any point on the wheel 
circumference. Machine is furnished 
with two wheels measuring 6 x 2 
inches, one coarse and one fine, 


Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fatigue Tester 


Full sized machine and structural 
parts or assemblies may be loaded 
and tested under simulated service 
conditions with the new _ universal 
fatigue testing machine, built by 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia 42, Pa. Line of machines 


has a stroke variable from 0 to & 


inches. Loads up to 10,000 pounds 
can be applied directly in tension 
and compression and with simple fix- 
tures torsional fatigue loading can 
be applied. 

Photo shows model BF-10-U ma- 
chine of constant force stroking type. 
It is a crank stroking type in which 
stroke is adjusted by a planetary 
fear system with an independent mo- 
tor that maintains constant load by 
varying automatically the distance of 
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a spindle from the center of rotation. 
Parts and assemblies up to about 5 x 
5 x 5 feet can be subjected to fatigue 
loading in this machine. Automatic 
equipment for controlling indicating 
load and recording changes in stroke 
are contained in a separate cabinet. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Welding Press 


Large, complicated sections may 
be handled swiftly and efficiently 
with the spot welding press developed 
by Clearing Machine Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. Several welds can be done at the 
same time. Actuated by a toggle 
link mechanism, an upmoving platen 
with four-point suspension brings the 





work to the electrodes. Welding op- 
eration is automatically controlled 
from a special panel. 

Each time press reaches top of the 
stroke, a contact on this contro] pan- 
el energizes the automatic welding 
panel, causing the actual welding 
process to be performed in the re- 
quired sequence. At the end of the 
welding operation, the platen returns 
to its open position. Four adjusting 
brackets keep platen and bed par- 
allel. The single geared V-belt drive 
with air friction clutch is on top. 
Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Milling Machine 

Cincinnati Gilbert Machine Tool 
Co., 3366 Beekman St., Cincinnati 23, 
O., is building an electro-hydraulical- 
ly operated floor type milling machine 
for punch press frames which uses 
carbide milling cutters in all opera- 
tions. It machines bolster. seat, 
slides, gib pads and crankshaft cap 
seat of a 60T O.B.I. frame in one 
setting. Machine consists of a heavy 
column and runway, spindle head 
slide, spindle carrier head and fixed 
table. 


Milling feeds and rapid traverse 
are by hydraulic power. Saddle has a 
sliding vertical motion on the col- 
umn by hydraulic power providing 
milling feeds and rapid traverse. The 
spindle slide contains the spindle 
drive motor and gearing for speed 
changes. It has a sliding motion on 
its saddle by hydraulic power. Spindle 





t 


carrier head contains a tapered bear- 
ing spindle with a No. 50 standard 
taper in one end a No. 40 standard 
in the opposite end. Heat can be 
swiveled 45 and 90 degrees. Hydrau- 
lic system consists of a 3 horsepower 
power pack, providing continuously 
variable feeds ranging from 1 to 15 
inches per minute and power traverse 
of 90 inches per minute. 


Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drilling Machine 


Cross slide holes in 70 different 
sizes and types of clutch housings 
may be drilled and lhne bored with 
the machine designed and built by 
Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., East 
Lafayette, Detroit, Mich. A work 


Lo») 





piece is manually clamped in each of 
two stations on a manually rotated 
index table mounted centrally be- 
tween the slides. Fixtures are pro- 
vided with vertical slide in and out 
adjustment. 

Four hydraulically actuated Snyder 
standard slide units are mounted 
horizontally and opposed in pairs, 
front and rear. The two rear slides 
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are equipped with single spindle drill 
heads and are used to drill the cross 
shaft holes. The two front slides 
have Parker borin’ spindles for fin- 
ish line boring t!e holes. Front 
spindles have micrometer adjustment 
for setting of tungsten carbide fin- 
ish boring tools. Spindles are driven 
by a Reliance V-S drive which per- 
mits spindle revolutions to be changed 
to suit the size of tools being used. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Safety Gas Controls 


Flow of all gas automatically stops 
when the pilot is extinguished on the 
MR-2-5 on-off and safety shut-off 
control unit developed by General 
Controls Co., 801 Allen Ave., Glen- 
dale 1, Calif. Designed for floor, 
central, small space and water heat- 
ers, the unit can be set by a single 
handle control for any desired gas 
flow to the main burner. During the 
reset operation, gas flows to the pilot 
burner only. No gas can pass to 
main burner until pilot is ignited and 
safety valve set in operating posi- 
tion. 

It is impossible for pilot gas to 
remain on should the operator leave 
the handle in the off or reset position 
without pilot ignition being estab- 


A Complete 
Warehouse 
Service for... 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. 


lished. Safety valve operating mech- 
anism is protected against air-borne 
or gas-borne foreign matter. Ac- 
cessible thermocouple terminals per- 
mit check of couple or valve opera- 
tion under normal operating condi- 
tions without breaking connections. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Magnet Generators 


A line of gasoline engine driven 
generators to supply power for han- 
dling scrap or pig iron with magnet 
cranes is announced by Motor Gen- 





erator Corp., Troy, O. The magnet 
generators are offered in six sizes, 
ranging from 5 to 25 kilowatts. Com- 
pact and light in weight, they are 
without canopies for easy installation 
in the crane’s cab. 








Standard equipment includes a 
commercial automotive type gasoline 
engine, but diesel engines are avaii- 
able. They are connected directly to 
and on a common structural steel 
base and are drip proof, ball bear- 
ing mounted, _ self-ventilated and 
rated for continuous duty. All mod- 
els have 6-volt battery ignition, 
pushbutton starter, radiator, fuel 
tank and are assembled ready for 
service. 


Check No, 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Melting Furnaces 


Stroman Furnace & Engineering 
Co., Franklin Park, IIl., is manufac- 
turing a line of furnaces ranging 
from 400 to 20,000 pounds brass or 
equivalent holding capacity. Fur- 
naces are of the tilting reverberatory 
type for firing with gas, oil or com- 
bination burners and for powdered 
coal or petroleum coke in the larger 
sizes. A preheat hopper in the flue 
or vent gives added fuel economy. 

After the furnace is preheated. a 
charge of brass is ready for pour- 
ing in 20 to 25 minutes for all sizes 
up to 1200 pounds./ As cold metal 
does not reach the molten bath, re- 
maining in the hopper until molten, 
the time required before pouring is 
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wHiTcome Locomorives weRE GOOD YESTERDAY 
rHey ARE BETTER TODAY 
} AND THEY WILL BE FURTHER IMPROVED JOMORROW 


Whitcomb has been designing and building Diesel mechan- 
ical and Diesel electric industrial type locomotives for many 
years. As requirements vary, as new metals are introduced, as 
improvements in design suggest themselves, Whitcomb cus- 
tomers receive these advantages in locomotives that will move 
more tons in less time at lower costs per mile. 













Whitcomb designers and engineers are not content to rest 
on their laurels—they produce a superior product today but 
their chief competition is with themselves. Their constant ef- 
forts to better their own work guarantees the continued high 
quality of every locomotive that leaves the Whitcomb plant. 
Whatever your switching and haulage problem may be, there 
is a Whitcomb locomotive designed to solve it—at a saving 
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| Diesel Mechanical—Diesel Electric Locomotives from 3 to 95 tons. 
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WHAT COULD YOU Do 
WITH THESE NICKELOID METALS? 





Remember, Nickeloid Metals can be stamped, formed, drawn 


without harming their mirror-like finishes. 


Available in 


sheets, coils . . . wide range of sizes, gauges, and tempers. 


& 
~ 
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OF pre_piatt® 


NICKEL - CHROMIUM BRASS - COPPER - ZINC ss 
Etectre- plated 1O ALL COMMON Base METALS < 
rs) ALSO LACQUERED COLORS Se 
“ SHEETS AND Cons ry) 
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| Years of Pre-plated Metal Leadership — 
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reduced. Aluminum capacities are 
approximately 40 per cent of brass 
ratings and iron 75 per cent. Smaller 
furnaces are tilted by compressed 
air, the larger by hydraulic pressure. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Deiaijs 


Electric Drill 


Model 500 portable electric dri} 
developed by Portable Electric Tools 
Inc., 225 West 79th St., Chicago 20 
Ill.. has a balanced armature fo 
smooth running and a blower type 
fan for cooling. The streamline de 
sign drill has 14-inch capacity, is driy. 
en by a universal alternating-direct 





current motor and is equipped with]} 
removable side handle for  close- 
quarter drilling. 

No load speed is 400 revolutions 
per minute and full load speed is 
240 revolutions per minute. Capaci- 
ties are as follows: Steel, 1%-inch; 
hard wood, 1 inch; hole saws, up to 
21%, inches. Drill has oil retaining 
bronze bearings with ball thrust 
bearing on chuck spindle. Heat 
treated steel gears are in a grease- 
tight compartment. 












Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Selector Valves 


Alternating current, solenoid oper- 
ated 4-way selector valves designed 
for service with water, oil or air at 
operating pressures to 250 pounds 
per square inch are currently being 
manufactured by Saval Inc., 1915 
East 51st St., Los Angeles 11, Calif 
The series includes pipe sizes of % 
3%, 4%, % and 1 inch. Valves may 
be converted for direct current opera: 
tion by changing solenoids. 

Some of the features of the No 
8900 series are: Leak proof desig? 
only one moving part, direct oper 
tion and ease of installation. Co? 
stant metal to metal contact of seal: 
ing members in the valve wipes awa’ 
foreign material, thus valve is n° 
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STHE BUILDER SAVES . . because straight-driving, easy-handling American 
Phillips Screws cut assembly time as much as 50%. What's more, these modern, 
engineered screws banish burrs, outlaw scarred work-surfaces—and give a pre- 
cision machine the final outward mark of inward quality. 


ee lal ad eyed. . . because every screw has been turned up 
iush, to utmost tightness... thereby minimizing vibration, and all the other 
headaches that follow when you get “a screw loose.” And there are no burred 


heads to snag clothes, slash hands, cause accidents, lose time. Couldn’t you 
use these advantages and savings, in your own product? Write. 
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For every 
metal-cleaning | 
job there is : | 
an efficient = 
Oakite method: 


Precleaning in tanks 


Precleaning in 
machines 


% Alkaline cleaning 
in tanks 


Alkaline cleaning 

in machines 
Pickling 
Barrel cleaning 
Electrocleaning 


Pre-paint treatment 
in tanks 


Pre-paint treatment § 

in machines § | 
Steam-gun cleaning § 
Paint stripping S| 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about 3 
these and other processes—bur- 3 | 
nishing, anti-rusting, controlling & | 
water-washinpaintspray booths, % 
cooling and lubricating machin- % 
ing and grinding operations— 5 
consult the Oakite Technical % 
Service Representative in your & | 
vicinity or write for descriptive & 
literature. 


ss OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 3 

Bs 30H Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. & 

Be = Technical Service Representatives Located in P 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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| 
Specialized Industrial Cleaning | 


MATERIALS « METHODS eo SERVICE 
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critical to dirt. Valve is two posi- 
tion spring loaded in normal position 
and measures 7}+# x 54 x 3%-inches. 


Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Crane Cab Filter 


Lintern Corp., 50 Lincoln Ave., 
Berea, O., is announcing the Filter- 
Aire unit for cabs of cranes in in- 
dustrial plants exposed to waste 
gases where mechanical refrigeration 
is not required and where atmos- 
pheric conditions are bad. The 60 x 





14 x 26-inch unit is placed in the 
conventional type of cab (after it is 
enclosed) against the back wall. It 
is available for either alternating or 
direct current opeation. 

Unit has a mechanical screen filter 
on the fresh air intake. Air then 
passes through the electrostatic filter 
which clears it of smoke and vapors. 
A bank of 12 activated carbon canis- 
ters removed waste gases and fumes. 
An electric heater maintains a com- 
fortable temperature in the winter. 
An adjustable damper regulates the 
amount of outside air taken into the 
unit. 

Check No, 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Dial Comparator 


The heavy duty No. 130 dial com- 
parator, developed by B. C. Ames 
Co., Waltham 54, Mass., is designed 
to provide a larger size instrument of 
greater range for the checking of 
comparatively heavy parts, such as 
large diameter shafts, solid blocks 
having large cross sections, etc. Its 
base is of solid 1-inch thick steel, 
with top finish-ground to a close-tol- 
erance flatness. 

Upright post is of 1%-inch solid 
steel, fixed to the base. The 1-inch 
steel indicator bar has its own clamp, 
allowing indicator reach and adjust- 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT — 





ment to be made without changing 
post clamp’s vertical position. Base 
and upright post may be of any size 
and height. Indicators of various 
types, dial graduations, dial readings 
and ranges are available. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 
Lapping Machine 


Micromatic Hone Corp.,  810( 
Schoolcraft Ave., Detroit 4, Mich., is 


manufacturing a line of Microflat maf 


chines for finishing flat surfaces. The 
series of six models of two types of 
machines use either bonded or loose 
abrasives. Machine illustrated wil] 
finish flat surfaces regardless of 
shape or size of part. The othe 


type machine will finish two opposite 


sides of the parts simultaneously 
within 0.0001-inch for parallelism, 

One or many parts may be proc 
essed at the same time. The sur 





faces will be optically flat within on 
light-band and can be held to a finis 
of one microinch R.M.S. or less, if 
desired. Any material from soft cop 
per, to quartz or Nitroalloy, may be 
finished. 


Check No, 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hydraulic Press 


Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. 
is manufacturing a portable hydrau- 
lic press of 200 metric tons capacity 
for forcing locomotive crank-pins, 
designed to conform to current Euro 
pean railroad shop practice. Cap? 
city. of machine is adjustable by 4 
bipass safety valve from a maximul 
of 200 metric tons. A dial gage, lo 
cated near the operator, gives diret! 
reading of pressure at all points i! 
the working stroke. 

Speed and position of ram is g0\ 
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erned by a lever controlled operating 
valve. A welded steel reservoir with 
sight level gage is flush-mounted in 
the frame. All external piping is 
protected by reinforcing members of 
the frame. 


Check No, 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Centralized Counter 


Centralized counting installation 
developed by Production Instrument 
Co., 704 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill., consists basically of elec- 
tric counters grouped in a panel, ar- 
ranged to register output of various 
machines, operations, or movement 
of parts, etc., throughout the plant. 
Below each counter is a _ panel 
equipped with a two-pole, single-throw 
toggle switch, pilot light and plug- 
in receptacle. Illustrated is a 50- 
unit panel. 

Toggle switch is used to turn on 
counter and pilot light when machine 
is started. The receptacle is used to 
connect a tape recording device 
when a permanent record is desired. 
Panel is built up by assembling 
Panelmount steel cabinets, each of 
which provides complete enclosure 
for five counters. Knockouts for wir- 
ing and assembly bolts are provided. 


PUMP BUSHINGS 


HELD TOGETHER 


Topflight Tape used 
to bind and identify 


The Drilling Equipment Mfg. Co. 
of Oklahoma City, manufacture 
many items used in drilling and 
plumbing oil wells. They have found 
printed pressure-sensitive Topflight 
Tape ideal for a number of uses. 
Among other components, they 
make brass bushings for oil well 
pumps in various sizes. They are 
sent out “split” in half, through the 
diameter of the bushing, so that 
they can easily be placed around 
the rod of the pump. 


Rough handling 


Complete bushings must be sent 
out as units. Strong, laminated cel- 
lophane, not only holds the parts 
together, but provides a neat lus- 
trous advertising label, as well. 
Here C. L. Knight of the Drilling 
Equipment firm, shows how bushing 
Parts are quickly secured and 
labeled with Topflight Tape. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE COMPANY 


ERWIN HUBER, President 


YORK PENNA. 


July 26, 1948 


Each cabinet measures 5% x 19% x 
53% inches. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Contact Wheel 


Jackson Buff Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y.. is offering the Airway 
ventilated contact wheel for abra- 
sive belt polishing. It is designed for 





contour or flat work on stainless or 
carbon steel stampings, aluminum, 
brass, die castings or forgings. Maxi- 
mum resilience is offered by the 
wheel, which yields readily to pres- 








sure, springing back into shape 
quickly. 
Ventilation feature of the wheel 


makes it suitable for high speed con- 
tour polishing. Wheels are available 
in 6 to 16 inch diameters in stand- 
ard sections of %-inch face. Width 
of wheel face can be changed to suit 
each job. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Dust Separator 


Employing wet methods to remove 
from the air the dust and foreign 
particles that result from polishing, 
buffing and grinding operations, the 
Niehaus dust separator, made by In- 
dustrial Electroplating Co. Inc., 219 
West Vermont St., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind., discharges clean air out of the 
top of the machine into the shop, 
thus eliminating heat loss. Refuse is 
collected in a portable tank beneath 
the unit. 

Separator is designed to provide a 
2-inch static pressure for exhausting 
four regular size buffing or polishing 
wheels up to 16 inches in diameter. 
Where conditions require, it supplies 
4-inch negative pressure for three 
wheels and a maximum of six inches 
pressure is available for exhausting 
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two wheels. Motor, pump and motor 
controls are included. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


Pulley Puller 


Removal of almost any object from 
a motor shaft is simplified with a 
portable, hydraulic pulley puller 
manufactured by Industrial Engi- 
neering Equipment Co., Davenport 2, 
Ia. Even rusted, fast stuck pulleys 
and gears can be removed by the de- 





vice which can be handled by one 
man. 

Pressure is applied to hydraulic 
jack by a hand pump. Three adjust- 
ments set puller to dimensions re- 
quired. Beams, arms, jack and pump 
can be removed from puller stand 
for overhead or other special uses. 
Large size is mounted on wheels and 
exerts 20 tons pressure and small 
size is mounted on a flat stand with 
a 5 ton rated capacity. <A_ special 
ram adapter can be obtained to han- 
dle shafts of nearly any diameter. 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 
eo oe o 


CENTER REAMERS: Finishing to 
centers after heat treatment is pos- 
sible with the carbide micro center 
reamers announced by Severance 
Tool Industries Inc., 770 Iowa St., 
Saginaw, Mich. A burnished-like fin- 
ish is obtainable in centers of parts 
having a hardness up to rockwell 
C 63. Offered in 38 and %-inch 
diameters, they have a standard 60 
degree angle. 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


GRANITE STRAIGHT EDGE: Ac- 
curacy of 0.0001l-inch every 3 feet 
of length is claimed for the granite 
straight edge made by Herman Stone 
Co., Dayton 2, O. Nonwarping in 
nature, they are offered in sizes up 
to 6 feet and have handles for easy 
handling. 


Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


STUD AND NUT SET: West Point 
Mfg. Co., Farmington, Mich., is pro- 
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ducing a stud and nut set, available 
in %, 5% and %-inch standard thread 
sizes in a class 3 fit. Each set in- 
cludes four each of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 
8-inch studs, four each of the nuts, 
washers, t-slot nuts and coupling 
nuts. All parts are cadmium plated. 


Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


MOTOR MOUNT: For original in- 
stallation on 4% and \% horsepower 
capacitor motors, the FHP motor 
mount, designed by Lord Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa., is of one piece construc- 
tion and requires no bolts, nuts, 
straps or special tools for installa- 
tion. It fits NEMA standard bases. 


Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


ROTARY TAP SWITCH: Easter Spe- 
cialty Co., Philadelphia 40, Pa., is 
announcing the Tesco rotary tap 
switch, each section of which has 
seven active positions and one off 
position and is rated at 50 amperes, 
with an overload capacity of 75 am- 
peres. AS many as 12 switch sec- 
tions in tandem may be operated in 
parallel to handle 609 amperes. 

Check No, 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


STRAPPING TOOLS: A new stretch- 
er (B2AQO) and a sealer (C2A), de- 
signed by Strapping Division of Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago 8, Ill., provide the 
means of applying flat steel strap- 
ping to packs where strapping op- 
erating surface is limited. They are 
successful in applying a tight strap 
around packages as small as 1 inch 
in diameter. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


OPEN-END WRENCH: Designed 
for use on pipe, tube, conduit, cable 
and rod fittings, the T.A.C. open- 
end ratchet wrench manufactured by 
Cc. J. Hendry Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., operates in a 7% degree arc 
or less, making it suitable for re- 
stricted area operation. Heads, sock- 
ets and accessories in various sizes 
are available. 

Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


RUBBER MAT: Relief of fatigue 
from standing is obtained from the 
Stand-Eze nonskid rubber mat con- 
taining more than 2000 small resili- 
ent cells, made by Colonial Rubber 
Co., Ravenna, O. Mats, which may 
be cleaned with soap and water, 
measure 16 x 23% inches and are 
available in various colors. 


Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


WELDING, HEATING TORCH: 
Model 160 and 160-G welding and 
heating torch, made by Weldit Inc., 
Detroit 6, Mich., is a 3-hose torch, 
using two tanks of acetylene ard 
one of oxygen. It has a quick op- 
erating cut-off which automatically 
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shuts off the oxygen supply. A two- 
valve control makes possible use of 
propane, natural gas, etc. for hest- 
ing. 


Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Detatls 


UNDERPRIMER COAT: A_ quick 
drying anticorrosive underprimer | 


which combines metal surface treat- | 


ment with high anchorage of top | 
coats and excellent adhesion to a 
variety of surfaces is Perma-Skin | 
Underprimer, developed by Dennis | 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. It can 
be used with practically all conven- 
tional finishing materials, such as 
oleoresinous paints, alkyds, baking 
enamels, lacquers, etc. 


Check No, 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


ANALYZER: Rapid electrolytic re- 
moval of heavy metals from aqueous 
solutions of reactive metals is at- 
tained by. the Mercalyzer mercury 
cathode analyzer, developed by Pre- 
cision Scientific Co., Chicago 47, Ill. / 
The 0 to 10 volt range of applied | 
potential and the range of direct cur- | 
rent (0 to 10 amperes) permits fast | 
removal of large quartities of the 
metals. Two amalgamations, two © 
electrodepositions or one of each can 
be made at one time. 


Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details — 


OIL CONDITIONER: A_ thermosi- | 
phon oil conditioner that absorbs | 
moisture, acid and sludge from trans- 
former oil continuously while the | 
transformer is in operation is an- 
nounced by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. The con- | 
ditioner, manufactured by MHonan- 7 
Crane Corp., maintains oil properties | 
as long as the absorbent materiai is 
effective. 


Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


BORING, FACING TOOLS: Addi- | 
tions to the line of single point bor- | 
ing and facing tools made by Bokum 
Tool Co., Detroit 21, Mich., includes 
a No. 00000 style A boring tool which 
makes possible boring of yy-inch | 
holes and style B which permits fac- | 
ing and bottoming of holes y,-inch | 
in diameter. Extra length tools also 
are available. 


Check No. 31 on Reply Card for more Details © 
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Market Summary 


STEEL PRICES— Sharp general increase in steel 


prices, announced last week by subsidiaries of 
the United States Steel Corp. and followed with- 
in a day or two by most of the independent 
steelmakers, has jolted consumers more severely 
than for many a moon. 
schedules are not uniform among producers also 
is a factor lending to confusion in the market. 


shipping scrap direct to the steel mills and who 
now must pay sharply higher steel prices. 

Along with the stronger tone in the scrap 
market pig iron also is tending upward with 
several producers effecting increases of $4 to 
$4.50 per ton over the past several days. 


The fact new price 


DEMAND PROSPECTS— Whether the higher 
steel prices will immediately discourage buying 
to any appreciable extent is debatable. Demand 
from some directions may be affected adversely, 
large building construction and similar projects 
for example. In the main, however, it is thought 
general market requirements are so far in ex- 
cess of supply any buying slump developing in 
one direction will be quickly taken up from an- 


Coming on top of added freight costs result- 
ing from abandonment of basing point pricing, 
the price hike, averaging over $9 per ton, and 
in case of some specific products being as much 
as $17, in the view of some steel buyers, may re- 
sult in pricing some manufactured articles out 
This, they say, is especially 
true considering the continued rise in wage and 


of the market. 


Substantial price hikes can be expected on SUMMARY 
any article made of metals reflecting the impact 
of recent and current wage and raw material 
While in the case of automobiles and re- 
frigerators, for example, the increased cost of 
steel is estimated at $10 to $15 and $1.25 to 
$1.50, respectively, other costs, including third 
round wage increases, have not been passed on 
Consequently, increases of $10 
to $20 in refrigerators, $50 to $100 in automo- 
biles and similarly higher prices on dozens of 
other products would not be surprising. Exact 
figures as to the increased steel bill to consumers 
is impossible to determine as yet, but it will run 
into the hundreds of millions of dollars. 


WASHINGTON REACTION— There is con- 


siderable speculation as to how the price ad- 
vance will influence thinking in Congress. Most 
observers are convinced the steel hike gives 
President Truman more ammunition 
drive to reimpose some form of price control. 
That it provides food for spirited debate in the 
special session this week is taken for granted. 


In this political campaign year, with inflation 
the most pressing domestic problem before the 
country, there is no question the steel price hike 
may influence a strong drift toward price con- 
Congress has balked all recent adminis- 
tration efforts in this direction but this provides 
no assurance the steel industry will not be sin- 
gled out for a “whipping boy”. 
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to consumers. 


SCRAP MARKET— In the midst of the confu- 


sion and excitement in the steel market attend- 
ing the application of higher product prices and 
abandonment of the basing point method of 
quoting, the scrap market is erupting again. 
Scrap is scarce and reports have been current 
for several weeks past of material moving above 
Last week a definite break 
in the steel mill formula developed with an ad- 
vance of $2.50 per ton reported at several lead- 
ing market centers with the formula ceiling un- 
der pressure from consumers who have been 


COMPOSITE PRICES— Due to the fluid situa- 
tion with respect to steel prices currently, 
STEEL’s arithmetical price composites are pre- 
liminary for the week ended July 24. They ad- 
vanced to $86.82 from $80.27 on finished steel 
and compared with $69.14 for the like week a 
year ago; and to $41.52 from $40.74 on steel- 
making pig iron against $35.61 a year ago. 
steelmaking scrap price composite advanced 
$1.67 to $42.50 from $40.83 last week. 


mill formula prices. 
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STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
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July 24 Change 
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steelmaking capacity of 
1,802,476 net tons for 1948; 
; 1,762,381 tons for 1946 
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Arithmetical Price Composites* Month Year 5 Years q 
Ago Ago Ago FINISHED STEEL 

ae : July 24 July 17 June 1948 July 1947 July 1943 WEIGHTED COMPOSITE 
Finished Steel $86.82 $80.27 $80.27 $70.80 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 72.65 68.62 68.62 53.04 36.00 June 1948 . 3.58150: 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 41.52 40.74 40.49 33.82 23.00 May 1948 . 3.58321: 
Steelmaking Scrap 42.50 40.67 40.67 37.23 19.17 June 1947 . 3.12729; 

"STRAIGHT ARITHME ; ; 208 : ' i i i June sete —— 
Finished eaten meus he EFICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 
(hot-rolled sheets 


MARKET PRICES 





COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 














tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 1 
rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No. 1 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton. 


*+FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 


products, representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron & 
Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe and 


tubes; 


hot-rolled strip; 


and cold-rolled strip. 


June, 1948, figure is 


black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled sheets; 
cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; 


preliminary. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Nominal market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. Finished material (except tin plate) and 
wire rods, cents per 1b; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton; others dollars per gross ton. 
Finished Materials Pig Iron 
July 24, June Apr. July July 24, June Apr. July 
1948 1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1948 1947 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh osecess 2.8750 2.875¢  2.90c 2.66c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh (N.&S. Sides)$44.08 $44.08  $40.996 $36.03 
Steel bars, del. Philadelphia ...... 3.365 3.365 3.356 2.98 ee | OOO rere Ff 39.00 39.00 34.20 
Steel bars, Chicago a 2.875 2.875 2.90 2.66 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia.... 42.17 42.17 42.004 36.47 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .............. 2.775 2.775 2.80 2.56 No, 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 43.58 43.58 40.496 35.53 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia ......... 2.98 2.98 2.968 2.64 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia . 42.67 42.67 42.504 37.21 
SON, CURRND oss kc ve nccecevces 2.775 2.775 2.80 2.56 No, 2 foundry, Chicago............ 41.00 39.00 39.00 34.20 
Plates, Pittsburgh pee ak bie S 2.925 2.925 2.95 2.71 No. 3 foundry, Valley ...occcsccccs 39.50 39.50 39.50 34.70 
Plates, del. Philadelphia .......... 3.21 3.21 3.19 2.85 Southern No. 2, Birmingham....... 41.38 39.38 37.88 31.98 
2 ee eee 2.925 2.925 2.95 2.71 Southern No, 2, del. Cincinnati..... 47.09 45.09 42.23 36,85 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 2.775 2.775 2.80 2.56 Pe, WUE <0 aw ceendne becuse 39.50 39.50 39.50 34.70 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh.... 3.50 3.50 3.55 3.27 Malleable, Chicago Sika was saan s, ee 39.50 39.50 34.70 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 3.90 3.90 3.95 3.63 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 62.00 58.00 55.00 43.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary .......... 2.775 2.775 2.80 2.56 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 151.00 151.00 151.00 140.25 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary ......... 3.50 3.50 3.55 3.27 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary .02... 3.90 390 3.95 3.63 Scrap 
trip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh...... 3.05 3.05 3.05 2.56 No. ittsbur , 40.25 40.25 $37.20 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh ..... 3.775 3.775 380 3.27 ae ee oe ae en ee ae yg 
Bright basic, bess, wire, Pittsburgh 3.725 3.725 3.775 3.475 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Chicago... 41.75 39.25 39.10 35.95 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ........... 5.125 5.125 5.20 3.975 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Valley.... 40.25 40.25 40.25 37.35 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $6.60 $6.60 $6.70 $5.75 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Cleveland. 39.75 39.75 39.75 37.65 
Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Buffalo... 44.00 43.00 43.00 37.90 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago . 60.00 oo pg aren 
ifini Oo SRS SOs ; 8. : ; 
Semifinished No. 1 cast, Chicago ....... 68.50 6 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago ... $60.00 $60.00 $60.00 $47.50 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ....... 45.00 45.00 45.00 38.92 Connellsville, beehive furnace...... $13.00 $13.00 $12.55 $11.20 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ....... 45.00 45.00 45.00 38.92 Connellsville, beehive foundry...... 15.50 15.22 14.875 = 13.05 
Wire rod ¥, to %-inch, Pitts. .... 3.175¢c 3.175c¢ 3.175¢ 2.63¢ Chicago, oven foundry, del. ....... 20.80 20.80 19.25 17.46 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual pro- 
ducer basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its 


plants. 


Semifinished Steel 





Companies producing a ma- 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $%0-$95 per gross 
ton. Forging quality $46 per net ton, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Youngstown. 

— Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, $56 per gross 
on, 

Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, Birmingham, $45 per 
net ton; Cleveland, $47 per net ton; sales by 
smaller interests on negotiated basis at $85 
per gross ton, or higher. 

Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Bir- 
mingham, $54 per net ton. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$66 per gross ton. 

Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Youngstown, $60 nom., per 
net ton; sales in open market $95-$105 per 
gross ton. 

Skelp: Pittsburgh, 
2.90c per lb. 

Tube Rounds: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, $69-70 per net ton; some sellers 
quoting up to $120 per gross ton. 


Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, 
gz to %-in., inclusive, $2.80-3.55 per 100 Ib. 


2.85-2.90c; Youngstown, 


sz tO 4i-in., inclusive, $2.75, Cleveland; Gal- 
veston, $2.95; Worcester, $2.90-2.95. San 
Francisco (base del.), $3.5245. 

Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only) and Bar- 
Size Shapes under 3-in. (Base 20 tons one size) : 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, Gary, Bir- 
mingham, 2.85-2.90c; Cleveland, Buffalo, 2.90c; 
Detroit, del., 3.11c; eastern Mich., 3.18c; New 
York, del., 3.43c; Phila., del., 3.34-3.39c; San 
Francisco (base, del.), 3.5845-3.95c; Los 
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jor portion of steel products 
are now selling on a straight 
mill or shipping point basis. 
Other companies which are ex- 
pected to adopt this policy have 
not yet done so, Prices quoted 
on these pages are those which 
were in effect prior to the 
changeover and subsequent ad- 
vances. 











Angeles (base, del), 3.579-3.86c; Seattle, 
3.8375-3.85c, base. 

Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
2.70-2.75c; Chicago, Gary, Youngstown, Bir- 
mingham, 2.70c; Sparrows Point, Buffalo, base 
2.75c; San Francisco (base, del.), 3.3345c; Los 
Angeles (base, del.), 3.329c; Seattle, 3.88c- 
4.18c base. 

Iron Bars: Single refined: Pittsburgh 7.70c 
(hand puddled), Economy, Pa., 8.65c. Double 
refined: Pittsburgh 9.75c (hand puddled), 
Economy, Pa., 10.00c. Staybolt: Pittsburgh 
11.25¢ (hand puddled), Economy, Pa., 10.20c. 


Sheets 

Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, 
Youngstown, 2.75-2.80c; Cleveland, Buffalo, 


Sparrows Point, Ashland, Ky., base, 2.80c; 
Detroit, del., 3.01c; eastern Mich., del., 
3.08c; Philadelphia, del., 3.06c; New York, 
del., 3.18c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 3.494- 
3.544c; San Francisco, (base, del.) 3.4995- 
3.5495c. (Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa., quotes 4.20c, Sparrows Point equivalent). 


Delivered prices do not include the 3 per cent federal tax on freight. 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
3.45-3.55c; Cleveland, Middletown, 3.50-3.55c; 
Buffalo, Youngstown, Sparrows Point, 
3.55¢; Granite City, 3.65c; Detroit, del., 3.66- 
3.76c; eastern Mich., del., 3.73-3.83c; New 
York, del., 3.93c; Philadelphia, del., 3.81c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) Pittsburgh, Gary, Birmingham, 3.85- 
3.95c; Chicago, Sparrows Point, Canton, Mid- 
dletown, 3.95c; Kokomo, 4.55c; Youngstown, 
3.95-4.45c; Granite City, 4.05c; New York, 
del., 4.33c; Philadelphia, del., 4.21c; Los An- 
geles (base, del.), 4.624c; San Francisco (base, 
del.), 4.6295c. i 
Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat (based on 5-cent 
zinc; corrugated 10 cents extra): Copper alloy: 
4.45-4.55c, Pittsburgh, Gary; 4.55c Chicago; 
4.90c, Kokomo; 5.00c, Gramite City; 5.344c 
(base del.), Los Angeles; 5.3495c (base del.), 
San Francisco. 

Copper-iron or pure iron: 4.80-4.90c, Pitts- 
burgh; 4.80c, Gary, 4.90c, Chicago, Kokomo, 
Canton; 5.35c, Granite City. 


Aluminized Sheets: Hot-dipped, coils or cut to 
lengths: Pittsburgh, 7.50c. 

Long Ternes, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Gary, base, 4.05c. 

Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, 3.85 
3.95c; Chicago, Gary, 3.75-3.95¢c; Cleveland, 
Middletown, 3.85c; 
Granite City, 4.05c; 
eastern Mich., 4.23c. 
Electrical Sheets, No. 24: Field: Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary, 4.40-4.50c; Kokomo, Ind. 
4.60c, Armature: Pittsburgh, 4.70-5.30c; Chi 
cago, Gary, 4.70-4.80c; Granite City, Ill. 
5.25¢; Kokomo, Ind., 4.90c. Electrical: Pitts: 
burgh, 5.20-5.80c; Chicago, Gary, 5.20-5.30¢; 
Granite City, Ill., 5.75¢c; Kokomo, Ind., 5.40¢. 
Motor: Pittsburgh, 5.95-6.80c; Chicago, Gary, 
5.95-6.05c; Granite City, 6.50c. Dynamo: Pitts 
burgh, 6.65-7.00c; Granite City, 7.20c. Trans 
former 72, 7.15-8.25c; 65, 7.85-9.2M%; 58, 8.55- 
9.90c; 52, 9.35-9.45c, Pittsburgh. 


Detroit, del., 4.16¢; 


STEEL 


Youngstown 3.95c-4.45¢; | 
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MARKET PRICES 











7 
Strip 
Hot-Molled Strip: Pittsburgh, 2.80c-3.30c; Chi- 

zo, Gary, Birmingham, Youngstown, Cleve- 
iand, 2.75-2.80c; Detroit, del., 3.01c; east- 
ern Mich., del., 3.08c; San Francisco (base, 
del.) 3.5595c; Los Angeles (base, _ del.), 
3.554¢. 
Cold-Rolled Strip: 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
burgh, 3.50-4.05c ; Cleveland, 3.45-3.85c ; 
Youngstown, 3.55-3.85c; Chicago, Gary, 3.55- 
3.65c. Detroit, del. 3.66-3.76c; eastern Mich., 
2 73-3.83c; Worcester, base, 3.65-3.75c. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Cleveland base: 
0.26-0.40 carbon, 3.55c; over 0.40 to 0.60 car- 
bon, 4.95-5.05c; over 0.60 to 0.80, 5.55-5.65c; 
over 0.80 to 1.05, 7.05-7,15c; over 1.05 to 1.35, 
4.35-9.45c; add 0.20c for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, per base 
box of 100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $6.50, 1.50 Ib 
coating $6.70; Sparrows Point, Birmingham 
and Warren, O., $6.60 and $6.80, respectively ; 
Granite City, $6.70 and $6.90, respectively, 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, per 
base box of 100 lb, 0.25 Ib tin, $5.70; 0.50 lb 
tin, $5.90; 0.75 lb tin $6.10; Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham and Warren, O., $5.80, $6.00, 
$6.20, respectively; Granite City, $5.90, $6.10, 
$6.30, respectively. 

Can Making Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, per 
base box of 100 lb, 55 to 70 lb basis weight, 
$5,10; 75 to 95 Ib basis weight, $5.00; 100 to 
128 lb basis weight, $5.10. Birmingham and 
Warren, O., $5.20, $5.10, $5.20, respectively. 
Holloware Enameling Black Plate: Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Gary, base 29-gage, 4.65c per Ib; 
Sparrows Point, Warren, O., 4.75c; Granite 
City, 4.85c. 


Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, per base box of 100 lb, 
$5.80; Birmingham, Sparrows Point, $5.90; 
Granite City, $6. 
Roofing Ternes: 
sheets; 20 x 28 in., 


Plates 


Carbon 
Gary, 
Cleveland, 


per package 112 
8-Ib $15.30. 


Pittsburgh, 
coating I,C., 


Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, 2.90-2.95c; 
Sparrows Point, 2.95c; Coatesville, 
3.45c; Claymont, 3.65c; Geneva, Utah, 2.90c; 
Det., del., 3.21c; New York, del., 3.33c; 
Phila., del., 3.21c; Boston, del., 3.51c; 
St. Louis, del., 3.269c; San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, del., 3.493c for sizes and grades pro- 
duced at Geneva; 3.76c for sizes and grades 
produced at Fontana, Calif. 
(Central Iron & Steel Co., Pa., 
5.10c, basing points.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, 4.05c; Chicago, 3,95- 
4.05c; Gary, 3.95c; Cleveland, 4.05-4.20c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, 3.70c; Coatesville, 4.80c. 
Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 


Steel 


Harrisburg, 


10% cladding: 


Nickel clad, 21.50c; inconel-clad, 30.00c; 
monel-clad, 24.00c. 
Wrought Iron: Economy, Pa., 7.25c. 


Shapes 

Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 2.75-2,80c; Buffalo, Bethlehem, 
2.80c; New York, del., 3.06c; Phila., del., 
2.98c; Geneva, Utah, 2.75c; Los Angeles (base, 
del.), 3.424-3.474c for sizes produced at Tor- 
rance, Calif.; Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
del., 3.343c for sizes produced at Geneva, 
3.8l1c for sizes produced by Bethlehem in 
East; San Francisco, del., 3.54c for sizes pro- 
duced at Fontana, Calif. 
a. Wide Flange: 
. 70. 

Alloy Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, 3.45-3,55c. 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib. 


Wire and Wire Products 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
mingham per 100 pounds.) 

Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 

Bright, basic or bessemer........ *$3.45-4.00 
Basic MB Spring (except Birm.)..**$4.85-4.95 
Upholstery Spring (except Birm.) t$4.50-4.60 
Wire Products to Trade in carloads 

Wire, Merchant Quality 

Annealed (6 to 8 base)..... oes - TTt$4.10-4.20 
Galvanized (6 to 8 base)........ tt$4.55-4.65 
(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Duluth, Birming- 
ham, per base column), 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Chicago, 


Nails 
Standard, cement-coated, galvanized.. 191-94 
Staples, polished and galvanized...... 191-94 


Fence Posts (with a 


107 
Bale ties, single loop k 


ccccecpectes seeerlee 


* Worcester, $3.55; Duluth, $3.50; San Fran- 
taco (base, del.) $4.4645 bright basic only. 
$5 * Worcester, $4.95; Duluth & Trenton, N.J., 
3: . 0 fortgnt only); San Francisco (base del.) 


Worcester $4.60; Duluth and _ Trenton, 
~ New Haven, Conn., $4.75; San Fran- 
aBCO (base, del.), $5.5345 black upholstery. 
<s One producer quotes annealed, 4.45c, gal- 
Snized, 4.90c, Birmingham and Chicago; Wor- 





cester $4.20 annealed, $4.65 galvanized; Du- 
luth $4.10 annealed, $4.55 galvanized; Kokomo, 
Ind., $4.80 annealed, $5.25 galvanized; San 
Francisco (base, del.) $5.1145 annealed, 
$5.5645 galvanized. 

~ Cols. 108 and 114 also quoted Pittsburgh; 
Worcester, Cleveland 97; Duluth, 91; San 
Francisco (base, del.) 112. 

tt Cols. 108 and 114 also quoted Pittsburgh; 
Worcester 97; San Francisco (base del.) 112. 

§ Col. 101 also quoted at Pittsburgh; San 
Francisco (base del.) 120. 

§§ San Francisco (base del.) 

% Duluth, 104. 

¥%%* San Francisco (base del.) 118; Chicago, 
Birmingham, 94-99. 


131. 


. s 
Rails, Supplies 
Rails: Standard, over 60-lb fob mill, 
2.75 per 100 Ib. Light rails (billet), Pitts- 
burgh, Birmingham, $3.05 per 100 Ib; light 
rails (rail-steel), prices upon application. 
Relaying, 60 lb and over fob warehouse $60- 
$65 per net ton. 
Supplies: Track bolts, 7.00c; heat treated, 
7.25c. Tie plates $3.55-$3.65 per 100 lb, fob 


$2.70- 


mill; $3.40 base. Seattle; $3.70 fob Pitts- 
burg, Calif. Splice bars $3.75-$3.85 per 100 
Ib fob mill, Standard spikes, 4.85c; screw 
spikes, 6.75c. Axles 4.45-4.50c. 

Tubular Goods 

Standard Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots, 


threaded and coupled, to consumers about $200 


a net ton Base discounts Pittsburgh on all 
types; Lorain on steel butt weld, and seam- 
less; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on steel lap 


weld and 1 to 2 points less on steel butt weld 





on sizes produced in that district. 
Butt Weld 

In, Blk. Gal, In. 
MH ..e. 44% 17 aden 
% csoe 4% 21% 1% 
Rs aig tas 17 1% 
my »«0s t= 29%4- eee 

48 30% 
% «+e. 50~ 33 %- 2%, 3. 

51 34% ly 

Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal. 
Meret 441% 28 44 27% 43% 27 


2% & 3 48% 32 47 30% 46% 30 
3%-6 .. 50% 34 49 32% 48% 32 
Line Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton. Base discounts 
Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 


Butt Butt 

In, Weld In, Weld 
EE oe 314 Oe Sen? 51%-52% 
ls eaaty weenie 43% BUGE svn cco 
. LETS EE ETE 40 1% .......52%-58% 
Mn Rtacte ea aida 46-47 Se ee re 53-54 
i eadew hie oe. 49-50 2% & 3....53%-54% 

Lap Elec. Seam- 
In, Weld Weld less 
2 Tre 43% 43 42% 
Po Be ok Cea ee aaa 46% 46 45% 
3%-6 ... 48% 48 47% 
excite ee eka tiweled bk i. 50% 50 49% 
MP Sige VER wade i edie ws 50 49% 49 
MD Ghdct yak aie sb.uls S o% 2-08 49 48% 48 


Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Base price in 


carlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. Base discounts Pitts- 
burgh. 
Butt Weld Lap Weld 
In. Blk. Gal. In. Blk. Gal, 
%... +46% 474% 1%.. +12 +34% 
%... +11 +35 1} + 6 +27% 
pee oe 3M 25 oe —1% +420 
1 and 2%-3%— 4 +16 
1% —4 +16% $i. — 8 +10% 
1%.. — 9% +13 4%-8. — 6 12 
2 —10 +12% 9-12. +3 +21% 


Boiler Tubes: Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 
100’, fob Pittsburgh; minimum wall thickness, 
cut lengths 4 to 24”, inclusive. 

Prices effective as of May 1, 1948. 








- Seamless— Elec. Weld 
0.D. B.W Hot Cold Hot Cold 
In Ga Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
1 me avernuetas 12.21-12.46 11.51 11.51 
RG BD ciccctess. 14.46-146.76 1148 13.64 
1% 13 13.72-14.00 16.14-16.47 12.69 15.22 
1% 13 15.60-15.92 18.37-18.74 14.43 17.31 
2 13 17.48-17.84 20.57-20.99 16.17 19.39 
2% $13 19.48-19.88 22.93-23.40 18.02 21.62 
2% $12 21.46-21.90 25.25-25.77 19.86 23.80 
2% $12 23.51-23.99 27.65-28.21 21.75 26.06 
2% $412 24.91-25.42 29.30-29.90 23.05 27.63 
3 12 26.15-26.68 30.77-31.40 24.18 29.00 
3% 11 30.44-31.06 35.82-36.55 28.16 33.77 
3% 11 32.68-33.35 38.47-39.26 30.23 36.27 
4 10 40.57-41.40 47,.73-48.70 37.53 44.99 
4% 9 53.77-54.87 63.29-64.58 .... .... 
5 9 62.25-63.52 73.25-74.74 . 
6 7 95.56-97.51 112.44-114.73 


Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over $79.50 
per net ton, Birmingham; $84.50, Burlington, 
N. J.; $91.12, del. Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher; class A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago; add 19c per cwt in carlots, Lebanon, Pa. 
Additional discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for 
full containers, except tire, step, plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 


%4-in. and smaller; up to6in. inlength 45 off 
fs; and % x 6-in. and shorter........ 46 0ff 
%-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter. 43 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in........ 41 off 
Tire bolts POO POET rr err eee 35 off 
Step bolts ... 43 off 
Piet DONS .occscices Pre 54 off 
Lag bolts, 6 in. and shorter.... 46 off 
Lag bolts, longer than 6 in........... 44 off 


Stove Bolts 


In packages, nuts separate, 65-10 off; bulk 75 


off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 5000 
over 3 in., nuts separate. 
Nuts 
A.S8. 
A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
vs-in. and smaller.......... 460ff  ..... 
%-in, and smaller........++ «---- 44 off 
14-in.-1-in, 44 off ha‘ae 
ys-in.-1-in. ae 43 off 
eee ee 42 off 41 off 
1%-in. and larger... 35 off 


discount 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) 
smaller by 6-in 


Additional 


Upset 1-in. 


and shorter (1020 bright).......... 53 0ff 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 
5 and smaller x 6 and shorter..... 48 off 
%, %. & s 6B and miorter.....-c- 44 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset l-in. and smaller......----++++ 57 off 
Headless, %4-in. and larger .......... 40 off 
No. 10 and smaller ‘ 52 off 
« 
Rivets 
Fob Pitts., Cleve., Chicago, Birmingha 
Structural %-in. and larger.......... 5.65¢ 
Fob Lebanon, Pa. 
Structural ™%-in. and larger.......... 5.65e° 
ye7in. and larger ....--. eee ee eereree 55 off® 
* Plus 19c per cwt in cl; 26c¢ in lel. 
Washers, Wrought 
Fob Pitts., Chicago, Philadelphia, to jobbers 
and large nut and bolt mfrs.........$1-$2 off 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
Ib; reg. carbon 17.00c; extra carbon 20.00c; 
special carbon 24.00c; oil-hardening 26.00c; 
high carbon-chromium 47.00c. 

Base 
Ww Cr Vv Mo Per Ib 
18.00 + | sar 82.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 59.00¢ 
12 3 0.50 67.00¢ 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 63.00c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 80.00¢ 


Stainless Steels 


Base, cents per lb, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 


land, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, Middle- 
town, Watervliet, Dunkirk, Syracuse, Read- 
ing, Ft. Wayne, Titusville, Brackenridge, 
Jersey City, W. lLeechburg, Baltimore and 
Washington, Pa. 

Bars, Hot Cold 

Wire, Rolled Rolled 
Grade Shapes Plate Sheets Strip Strip 

CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 
301.... 26.00c 29.50c 37.00c 22.00c 28.006 
302 . 26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 
303 28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00 
304 . 27.50 31.50 39.00 25.50 32.50 
308 . 31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
309.... 39.00 43.50% 51.00% 40.50 51.00 
310 53.50. 56.50t 57.50t 53.00 61.00 
316 . 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
321 . 31.50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
347 . 36.00 41.50 49.00 36.00 45.50 
431.. 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
440A 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 30.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
410....- 20.50 23.50 29.00 18.50 24.00 
416.... 21.00 24.00 29.50 20.00 25.50 
420.... 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
430.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
430F .. 21.50 24.50 32.00 20.50 27.00 
442, 443 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
446.... 30.00 33.00 39.50 38.00 56.50 
§501... 9.00 13.00 17.50 13.00 18.50 
§502... 10.00 14.50 18.50 14.50 19.50 
**STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 

306. 20 : 24.00 22.00 a seee 
620. cc:< 22.00 20.00 . ace 
430... 22.50 20.50 ree “ean 
456323: 29.00 27.00 ° 





One producer quotes: * 6.50c higher, + 3.500 
higher, %10.00c higher. §$ Low chromium. 
** Fob Pittsburgh, Washington and Coatesville, 
Pa.; plate prices include annealing, pickling. 
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MARKET PRICES 





RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal] tax. 


Pig iron 


Per Gross Ton 


Basic 
Bethlehem, Pa., furnace $40.00 
Newark, N. J de! 42.39 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del 
Philadelphia, del 12.17 
Birmingham, furnace 38.88- 
Cincinnati, del 
Buffalo, furnace . 10.00 
Boston, del 48.42 
tochester, del . 42.22 
Syracuse, del 43.025 
Chicago, furnace . 42.50 
Milwaukee, del ae 
Muskegon, Mich del, 
Cleveland, furnace 43.00 
Akron del 15.17 
Duluth, furnace . 43.00 
Erie, Pa., furnace .. 42.50 
Everett, Mass., furnace 
Granite City, Ul., furnace.... 45.25 
Pe SR, Gh. aitcsvccrersse 4606 
+Neville Island, Pa., furnace. 42.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 43.08 
Provo, Utah, furnace .. .. 40.00 


Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. 
Portland, Oreg., del 
Los Angeles, 


Sharpsville, Pa., furnace .. 13.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace sees! 40:00 
Struthers, ©0., furnace ...... 42.50 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace .... 45.00 
Toledo, O., furnace rere 

Cincinnati, del ; ; . 47.05 
Youngstown, ©., furmace .... 39.00 

Mansfield, O. . A ne 42.87 


San Francisco. 47.13 


No. 2 Besse- 
Foundry Malleable mer 
$40.50 $41.00 $41.50 

12.89 43.39 43.89 

14.40 44.90 ia 

12.67 43.17 43.67 


12.58 39.38-43.38 
45.09-49.09 


40.00 40.50 41.00 

48.42 48.92 ; 

$2.22 42.72 43.22 
> 43.025 43.525 44.025 

413.00 43.50 44.00 

44.72 45.22 .72 

17.9 18.45 

3.50 13.50 44.00 

5.67 15.67 46.17 

43.50 43.00 13.50 

413.00 43.50 43.00 

48.75 49.25 

45.75 46.25 

46.50 47.00 

42.50 42.50 43.00 

$3.58 43.58 44.08 

40.50 

417.63 

417.63 

17.63 

43.50 13.50 43.00 

40.50 41.00 41.50 

45.50 16.00 46.50 

43.00 13.50 43.00 

47.55 

39.50 39.50 40.00 

43.37 43.37 43.87 


t Republic Steel Corp. quotes $2.875 higher for No. 2 foundry and 
malleable and $2.375 higher for basic at Buffalo, and $1.25 higher at 
Cleveland, effective on shipments during week ended July 25 

t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, 


McKeesport, 


Monaco; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 


Brackenridge; $1.08 to Ambridge and Aliquippa. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base) .$53.50 
9.01- 9.50. 61.00 


6.51-7.00. .$54.75 

7.01-7.50.. 56.00 9.51-10.00. 62.25 
7.51-8.00.. 57.25 10.01-10.50. 63.5vU 
8.01-8.50.. 58.50 10.51-11.00. 64.75 
8.51-9.00.. 59.75 11.01-11.50. 66.00 
Fob Jackson, O., per gross ton; 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 

Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $78.75, Niagara 
Falls; $78 open-hearth and §79 
foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa. Add 
$1 a ton for each additional 0.5% 
Si to 18%; 50c for each 0.05% Mu 
over 1%; $1 a ton for 0.045% 
max. phos. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn.......$62 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Gray Forge 

Neville Island, Pa, . $42.00 
Low Phosphorus 

Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., 

$46.00 Philadelphia, $48.81, de- 

livered Intermediate phosphorus, 

Central furnace, Cleveland, $46.00. 


Differentials 
Prices are subject to following dif- 
ferentials: 
Silicon: An additional charge of 50 
cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent 


silicon in excess of base grade 
(1.75% to 2.25%). 
Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 


a ton for phosphorus content of 0.79 
per cent and over. 


Manganese: An additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1% 


Nickel: An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace .$12.00-$14.00T 
Connellsville, foundry. 14.50- 16.507 


New River, foundry... 15.50 

Wise county, foundry.. 14.25 

Wise county, furnace.. 13.50 
7 Nominal. 

Oven Foundry Coke 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. $21.50 
Chicago, outside del... 19.50 
a | 20.80 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 21.00 
Milwaukee, ovens ..... 20.25 
New England, del..... 22.75 
Birmingham, del. .... 17.86 
Indianapolis, ovens ... 20.85 
Cincinneti, Gel. ....+.. 21.40 
Ironton, O., ovens .... 18.25 
Rie, Pe. Es 2 bend es 22.45 
Painesville, O.,.ovens.. 20.90 
Cleveland, del. ....... 22.45 
PE, SOO... Sen naieens 23.10 
DOEPONE, OE. sc cacaccve 21.65 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 20.55 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens . 20.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 18.25 


Coal Chemicals 
Spot, cents per gallon 


Pure and 90% benzol ....... 21.001 
Toluol, two degrees ........ 28.00 
Industrial xylol ............ 28.00 
Solvent naphtha ........... 28.00 


Per pound fob works 

Phenol (car lots, returnable 
GIOMEE)  accvsavces errr er 
Do., less than carlots pend ane 
Do., tank cars .......... 12.00 


Eastern plants, per pound 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbl. to jobbers, ‘‘house- 
GER WOO” 6 05.08.0.0000:0% 60's Bee 
Per ton, bulk, fob plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.......$40.00 


t Freight allowed up to 2 cents. 


Refractories 


(Prices per 1000 brick, fob plant) 


Fire Clay Brick 

Super Duty: St.Louis, Vandalia, 
or Farber, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Clearfield, or Curwensville, Pa., 
$100. 

High-Heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 
Woodbridge, N. J., $86; St. Louis, 
or Farber, Vandalia, Mo., West 
Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, 
Beach Creek, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, Halde- 
man, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, or 
Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, 
Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak Hill, O., 
$80. 

Intermediate-Heat Duty; St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Athens, Ky., Troup, 
Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., or 
Portsmouth, O., $74. 

Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Pa., Bes- 
semer, Ala., $66. 

Ladle Brick 

Dry Press: $50. 

Wire Cut: $48. 

Malleable Bung Brick 

St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
$83; Beach Creek, Pa., $73. 

Silica Brick 
Claysburg, or Sproul, 

$80; Hays, Pa., 


Mt. Union, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., 





HIGH STRENGTH—LOW-ALLOY STEELS 


Pittsburgh A wy ~ 


Sheet, Hot-Rolled .. 4.20 20-4. 


Prices in dollars per 100 pounds 


parro 
Youngstown Point 


Gary 
30 4.20-4.30 4.20-4.30 4.30 


Cold-Rolled .., 5.20 5. 20-5.30 5.20-5.30 5.20-5.30 eee 
GebvnmbenG 4.2. GBB  — ccscce. «ss ecvcccs ocese cee 
@trip, Hot-Rolled .. 4.20 4.30 4.20-4.30 4. 20-4. 30 eee 
Cold-Rolled ... 5.20 5.30T 5.30t 5.30 coe 
Ghapes, Structural.. 4.20 4.20-4.30 4.20 4.30 coe 
PORGED scccccccess. 445 4.45-4.55 4.45-4.55 eovcces 4.55 


Bars, Small Shapes. 4.35 


t Nax High Tensile, produced by Great Lakes Steel Corp., quoted 
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45 4.35-4.45 


4.35-4.45 eee 


Cleve- Beth- Canton 
Buffalo land lehem Massillon 
4.30 4.20 so% see 
5.30 5.20 ae see 
6.00 owe so% “ax 
pale 4.20 re oe 
sa 5.20 er oes 
eas eee 4.30 eos 
4.45 eon see 4.45 


10 cents higher. 


$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., $9; 
Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $9: 

Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproui, 
Pa., $80. 

Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., $81 


Basic Brick 
(Base prices per net ton; f.«.b, 
works, Baltimore or Chester, Fa.) 
Chrome brick or chemical-bonded 
chrome _ brick, $69, magnesite 
brick, $91; chemical-bonded mag- 
nesite, $80. 


Magnesite 
(Base prices per net ton, fob 
works, Chewelah, Wash.) 
Domestic dead-burned, %” grains: 
Bulk, $31; single paper bags, 
$35.50. 
Dolomite 
(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk: Bill- 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, W. 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
Gibonsburg, Woodville, O., $11.85; 
Thornton, McCook, IIl., $11.95; 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo., 
$12.05. 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 

(Any increase or decrease in R. R. 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Apr. 1, 1948, are for buyer’s ac- 
count.) 
Old range bessemer ........ $6. 
Old range nonbessemer ..... 6. 
Mesabi bessemer ........... 6. 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 6. 
High phosphorus ............ 6 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, units, del. BE. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 


GOUWTFASE cd cccccsucccecsces DAD 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% 14.50 


Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 
fob Rio de Janeiro, nom. 5.50-6.50 
Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
DOU os kscccwnsenses cece eee 
Manganese Ore 
48-50%, duty paid, fob cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 67.60c-72.60c. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton fob cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, S8.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S 8 paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if guar- 
antees are not met.) 
Indian and African 


48% 2.821 .cccccccccccce SOTO E 


OOS GBT iciciviveascocece: SEO 
28% GO PANS vis ci SEO 


South African (Transvaal) 


SAAS LAI ESI 8 SRNR SS OA Nek APOE tg 


i 
ba 
: 





44% no ratio .......$25. —— 


CBW TO TREO 6c cccecnsavs 

48% no ratio .........29.00-30.0 

50% no ratio .........29.50-30.00 
Brazilian—nominal 

44% to 2.5:1 lump....... $33.65 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio .........$27- — 

40% 009800. 5.00 icccccae 

48% O21 TIMP: 2 oc ccvcsoce ose 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 


48% Gh cece cvcessvcsces 


Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., lb., Mo., cont., 
BRIBED 3c seaaccaciesaecsseke wee 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, fob shippins 
point, in Ill, Ky., net tons, cal 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more, $35; less than 60% $32. 


STEEL 











D. MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 























Prices, cents per pound, subject to extras; city prices, for delivery within switching limits 
a ) niin BARS PLATES 
» OY. Ss Floor 
— 8 H-R C-R Gal. STRI H-R Rds. C-F Rds. H-R Alloy’ Structural Carbon 5” & 
Prowl 10 Ga. 17 Ga. *10 Ga. +H-R ¥C-R 8%” to 3” Ye” & up **4140 Shapes88 34"-34” Thicker 
Shapes Boston (city) .. 5.08 5.844 6.284 5.64 6.90 5.09 5.96 7.70 4.94 5.23 6.89 
$81 | Boston (c’try).. 4.98 5.644 6.084 5.44 nae 4.89 ae 4.74 5.03 6.69 
™ New York (city) 4.94 5.80 6.13 5.58 5.05 5.78 1. 23 4.77 5.09 6.58 
3s fob | NewYork (c’try) 4.79 5.65 5.98 5.43 4.90 a 4.62 4.94 6.43 
er, Pa.) Phila. (city)... 4.87 5.81 5.92 5.36°t neue 4.91 5.73 7.30 4.59 4.87 6.36 
l-bonded Phila. (c’try.).. 4.72 5.66 5.77 5.21°t eas 4.76 eae mar 4.44 4.72 6.21 
ae yee Wash. (city) .. 4.81 a 5.08 5.14 5.79 4.98 5.03 6.68 
me snes Wash, (c’try.) . 4.71 ‘aa om 4.98 5.04 he 4.88 4.93 6.58 
Balt. (city) ... 4.27t 5.59 5.62 4.79 4.84 5.66 4.69 4.72 6.08 
Balt. (c’try.) 4.12t 5.44 5.40 4.64 4.69 Sale 4.54 4.57 5.94 
- a Norfolk, Va. 4.90 eee “ats 5.20 6.00 5.15 5.15 6.90 
F apetebs Memphis (city) 4.91205 5.988t 5.1128 — 5.0120 5.88 Pan 5.0128 5.2138 6.8338 
rt bags, Memphis (c’try) 4.81205 5.888t ee 5.0128 aus 4.9120 5.78 ee 4.9120 5.1128 6.733 
Buffalo (city) 4.25 5.205 6.05 5.25 5.97 4.40 5.10 6.85 4.40 5.00 6.25 
Buffalo (c’try.) 4.10 5.055 5.50 4.70 5.82 4.25 4.95 6.85 4.25 4.45 5.75 
ton) Pitts. (city) . 4.20-4.25§ 5.05-5.1087 5.60-5.65 4.30-4.35 5.35 4.35-4.40 5.05-5.10 6.70 4.35-4.40 4.55 5.90 
lk: Bill- Pitts. (c’try) ..4.05-4.10§ 4.85-4.955¢t 5.40-5.50 4.15-4.20 5.20 4.20-4.25 4.85-4.95 6.70 4.20-4.25 4.40 5.75 
ms, Ply- Cleve. (city) 4.45 _ 5.108 5.84 4.52 5.25 4.40  5.00-5.10 7.14 4.67 4.60 5.90 
ville, W. Cleve. (c’try.) . 4.30-4.90 4.95-5.758 eee =e 5.10 4.25 4.85-4.95 os eas 4.45 5.75 
Martin, Detroit ....... 4.66 5.31 6.10 4.75 5.97 4.61 5.49 7.47 4.80 4.95 6.25 
, iia Cincinnati ..... 4.51-4.66 5.22 5.77 4.80 6.00 4.76 5.59 a 4.80 4.96 6.21 
‘re, Mo,, | @ Indianapolis 4.52 5.018 5.96 4.62 5.87 4.67 5.52 8.85 4.67 4.87 6.17 
i Chicago (city) . 4.40 5.108 5.55-5.65 4.30 5.35 4.35 5.00 6.709 4.35 4.55 5.80 
‘ Chicago (c’try.) 4.25 4.958 5.40-5.50 4.15 5.20 4.20 4.85 6.708 4.20 4.40 5.65 
@ Milwaukee 4.62 5.328  5.77-5.87 4.52-5.02 5.57 4.57 5.334 7.1849 4.57 4.77 6.02 
@ 8st. Paul, Minn.. 4.66¢ 5.565f 6.015 4.76 6.2913 4.816 5.9411 7.8411 4.816 5.01¢ 6.26¢ 
re ™ St. Louis ..... 4.79 5.498 6.27 5.24 5.97 4.74 5.6212 8.97 4.74 4.94 6.19 
ural) Birming. (city). 4.45205 5.65 4.4526 4.4020 6.0922 4.40 4.65 6.99 
@ Birming. (c’try.) 4.3020§ 5.50 4.3026 is 4.2520 éa0 ne 4.25 4.50 
in R. R. : Houston, Tex. 5.75 7.36 6.00 ca 5.70 7.00 9.259 5.70 5.90 1. 20 
s charges FP omaha, Nebr 5.31 6.76 5.41 
ve after | ’ eae % eee i eee 5.46 6.96 ee 5.41 5.66 5.65 
yer’s ac- i Los Angeles . 5.70§ 7.258 7.30 6.00 8.60 5.45 7.251 9. 402t} 5.15-5.30 5.35 7.40 
$6.60 ' Seattle-Tacoma. 5.4517§ 7.255% 7.10 6.1517 5.65117 7.351 8.7012 5.3017 5.6011 7.6531 
eee * } 
* - é Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold finished bars, 1000 lb and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 
: 6.20 : 1499 Ib; 1—1500 Ib and over; 2—1000 to 4999 Ib; *—450 to 39,999 Ib; *—three to 24 bundles; 5—450 to 1499 Ib; *—400 to 14,999 lb; *—400 to 1490 Bb; 
; 6.20 i <u hos = pe 11000 to 39, pnb {2251000 Ib and over; 15-2000 Ib and over; 17—300 to 9999 Ib; 18—1500 to 1999 Ib; 191500 to 30,999 Ib; 


* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); ¢ does not include gage extras; t 15 gage; § 18 gage and heavier; 
** as rolled; tt add 0.40 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; tt annealed; §§ except wide flange beams, which are 0.05c lower; 





vi 

ad includes machine te 130. & Reavier and 

ee 

PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 
tic ports ato 

14.50 J MANGANESE 0.8e Pe c.l. and 2.5¢ for 1.c.1. yecns | s. 50% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, panne tw 

F r ' ° “ an owed. For 2.0% C grade, Si 15-17% educt load, lump, bulk 9.3c per Ib of contain 
5.50-6.50 | ie ane 6 $1, — 0.2c from above prices. Spot, add 0.25c, carload packed 10.9c, ton lot 12.35¢, less ton 

burgh; (16% to 19% Mn.) $1 per ton lower. CHROMIUM ALLOYS Oe? eee oe ee St Oe oe 

@ Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% High-Carbon F h :E Z et orp ” cpp irl saa ‘a 4Se. 7 

 approx.). Carload, lump, bulk $145 per gross gh-Carbon Ferrochrome: Eastern Zone, con- .c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, a 45c. 

tract, c.l., lump, bulk 18.6c per Ib of contained Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (All 0.40% 
$26-$28 | ton of alloy, carload packed $157, ton lot $172, Cr, cl ked 19.5c, ton lot 20.65c, less ton 4 

PH less ton $189, fob New Orleans, Mobile, Phila- a sete, oat ae oe ot cud 4 oat max.) Add 1.3¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 

'® (elphia, Baltimore, New York. Carload, lump, i aw re oe oy Se oe 75% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
ars, New (bulk, $150 fob Rockwood, Tenn.; $150.50 fob l.c.1.; Western, add 0.55¢ for cl. and 2.1c for load, lump, bulk 11.8c per !b of contained Bi 
ore, Not Mi aetna, Pa., or $151.15 within Pittsburgh  ‘\.¢;1.,,%zelght allowed. Spot, add 0.256. 5a carlond packed 23.16, tom lot 14.38¢, less tem 
New Or 1] switching limits. Add or subtract $1.80 for - yi» a ack onan = rey age eo Beagle pnd pny Be ~ 

; each 1%, or fraction thereof, of contained high-carbon ferrochrome prices. fan Lel.’ Freight <iceah: Spot, add 0.3e. 

mm Manganese over 82% or under 78%. West Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). x 5 
sw York, | Coast Prices: Carload (80,000 Ib or more), Eastern Zone, contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 20.1c 85% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 

Charles | lump, bulk, same price and basing points per Ib of cotnained Cr, c.l., packed 21.0c, ton load, lump, bulk 13.3¢ per Ib of contained i, 
eight dif- }™ 28 above. All other prices for shipment from lot 22.35¢, less ton 24.1c; Central, add 0.4¢ for carload packed 14.55c, ton lot 15.55¢, less ton 

Portland, | ™@ Pacific Coast warehouses, add $26.21 to above c.l, and 1.3c for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for 16.7¢; Bering add 0.3c for ¢.l. and 0.Te for 

Wash. prices. Delivery is fob Portland, Los Angeles, cl. and 2.1¢ for lc.l. Freight allowed. Spot, OSs Se ee ae ote ae 

arge; dry South San Francisco, or Seattle warehouses, add 0.25c. -c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, .25¢. 

3 if guar- mm with railroad freight allowed on shipments of Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). East- Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
: 25 gross tons or more. ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk, max. max.). Add 0.7c to 85% fersosilicon prices. 
® Lew-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 0.03% C 28.5c per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% 90% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 

$37.50 f (Mn 80-85%). Eastern Zone, carload, lump, C 27.5c, 0.05% C 27.0c, 0.06% C 26.5c, 0.10% load, lump, bulk, 15¢ per Ib of contained Si 

*** 9539.00 fae DUIK, max. 0.10% C, 22.5¢ per Ib of contained C 26.0c, 0.15% C 25.5c, 0.20% C 25.25c, 0.50% carload packed 16.2c, ton lot 17.15¢, less ton 

“7° 31.00 f Mn, carload packed 23.25c, ton lot 24.35c, less C 25.0c, 1% C 24.5c, 2% C 24.25c. Carload 18.2c; Central, add 0.3c for ¢.1. and 0.65¢ for 

™ pa ton 25.55¢; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1¢ packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less ton l.c.1.; Western, add 1c for e.l. and 4c for 1.¢.1. 

) mm for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for cl. and 4.4c add 3.9c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

).50-$26.00 Re for ic.l. Freight allowed. Deduct 0.5c for for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.85c Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicen: (Al 

26.50 Fe max. 0.15% C grade from above prices, 1c for for l.c.l. Freight allowed, Spot, add 0.25c. 0.50% max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% fer- 

9. 90-30. max. 0.30% C, 1.5c for max. 0.50% C, and ‘“‘SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, rosilicon prices, 

9.50-30.50 Ge 4.5c for max. 0.75% C—max. 7% Si, Special Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, add C 1.25% max.). East- Silicon Metal: (Over 97% Si and 1% max. 
Grade: (Mn 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk 25c Fe.) Eastern Zone, c¢.l., lump, bulk, regular 

$33.65 | 0.06% max.). Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, per lb of contained chromium, carload, packed 17.3c per lb of Si, c.l. packed 18.5c, ton lot 

a: a add 0.25¢. 26.1c, ton lot 27.3c, less ton 29.1c; Central, 19.4c, less ton 20.4¢; Central, add 0.6¢ for c.l. 

Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c for l.c.l.; Western, and 2.25c for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.2e for ¢.L 
| C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Eastern Zone, add 0.5¢ for c.l. and 1,85c for l.c.l. Freight and 4c for l.c.l. Add 1c for max. 0.20% cal- 


$27-$27.50 
vee 30.00 


carload, lump, bulk 16.5c per Ib of contained 


allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


cium grade. Add 1.5¢c for max. 0.10% calcium 


39.00 Mn, carload packed 17.25c, ton lot 18.35c, less Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
- rail) ton 19.55¢; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c Add 2c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome analyzing over 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c, 
-. $39.00 for l.c.1.; ‘Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 4.4c prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 2c for each Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% S!, 40% Fe) 
for Le.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 0.25% of N above 0.75%. Contract basis fob Niagara Falls, N. Y,, lump 
Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% Chromium Metal: (Mn. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). per Ib cl 6.90¢; ton tots packed "7.408; 200 to 
my max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Eastern Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 1” x 1999 Ib, 8 186: smaller lots 8.65¢. Spot up 0.50 
" $0.18 — carload, 2” x D, bulk 32c per Ib of ppv We yp rang : = ae 5 Ib of ae tate = 
sn metal, carload pasked 32,5c, ton lot 34c, less contain chromium, ton 10 c, jess ton j 
ton 36¢; Central, add ie for ¢.l. and 1.45¢ 97c; Central, add | 1.5 for cl. and 2.5¢ for BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 
or l.el.; Western, add 1.45c¢ for c.l. and l.c.l.; Western, add 2.75¢ for c¢.l. and 4.5¢ Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% ID 
a for 1.¢.1. Freight allowed. Spot, ads 2. for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 5c. each and containing exactly 2 Ib af Cr). East- 
y shipping comanganese: (Mn 65-70%). Eastern ne, ‘ ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 12.5e per 
tons, cat em Contract, lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 17-20% + mtg eee sada Ib or briquet, carload packed 13.2c, tom lot 
tent, 70% fm ©: ‘.8¢ per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 8.55c, 20-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump. 14.0c, less ton 14.9¢; Central, add 0.25¢ for 
0% '$32 ton lot 9.45c, less ton 10.45; Central, add bulk, 16.50c per Ib. of contained Si, fob 
0.25 for ¢.1. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add Niagara Falls, N. Y. (Please turn to Page 148) 
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Nonferrous Metals Remain Slow 


Prices of major 


Bookings are limited to new production. 


metals hold; copper wire advances 


New York—With the exception of 
nickel, major nonferrous metal mar- 
kets have been unaffected directly 
by the general upswing in prices 
which has swept through the steel 
markets during the last few days. 
Undertone of the entire nonferrous 
metal price structure remained 
strong, however. 

Copper—Production of crude cop- 
per in the United States in June 
reached the highest level in four 
years, amounting to 78,291 tons 
against 76,813 tons in May and 73,- 
615 tons in June of last year, accord- 
ing to the Copper Institute. Output 
from secondary sources declined 5865 
tons to 9141 tons, making total out- 
put from both sources 87,432 tons, 
or 4387 tons under the May total. 

Production of refined copper 
amounted to 105,221 tons in June 
compared with 104,524 tons in the 
preceding month. Deliveries of re- 
fined copper to domestic consumers 
amounted to 111,927 tons, represent- 
ing a further small decline of about 
1450 tons. Of the total tonnage de- 
livered, 900 tons were furnished by the 
Office of Metals Reserve. Non-indus- 
try exports amounted to 224 tons. 

Stocks of copper at the refineries 
on June 30 amounted to 73,065 tons 
compared with 72,791 tons on May 30 
and 82,542 on the like date a year 
ago. 

Copper Wire—Phelps Dodge Cop- 
per Products Corp. announced that 
due to higher wages and other in- 
creased production costs its list prices 
for bare and weatherproof wire are 
advanced about 74 per cent, magnet 
wire is up about 8 per cent, while 
increases in other products range 
from 5 to 10 per cent. This action 
was followed by an announcement by 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. that its 
base prices for bare, weatherproof 
and magnet wire are advanced from 
%4-cent to 1%4-cents per pound. Of the 
four principal wire mills, Kennecott 
Wire & Cable Co. is the only one 
that has not recently advanced its 
prices. 

Lead—Although the average daily 
rate of lead production from domestic 
mines in May dropped 98 tons or 8 
per cent, the May output remained 
above the monthly average rate in 
1947, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. May lead production, in terms 
of recoverable metal, was 33,652 
short tons, an average of 1086 tons 
per day compared with 35,512 tons in 
April produced at an average rate of 
1184 tons per day. 

The combined production of lead 
in Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma totaled 12,336 tons in May. 
The average daily rate of output 
decreased 9 per cent from April and 
was 5 per cent under the daily aver- 
age for 1947 due largely to a de- 
cline in production at the St. Joseph 
Lead Co. mills in southeastern Mis- 
souri. 

May lead output in the combined 
western states remained well above 
the average monthly production in 
1947 despite a 4 per cent decline in 
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output as compared with April. The 
averege daily production rate de- 
creased from 706 tons in April to 658 
tons in May. 

Zine—The average daily rate of 
zine production from domestic mines 
continued to decline in May and, for 
the first time since February, dropped 
below the average daily output in 
1947, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. May zinc production, in terms 
of recoverable metal, was 51,422 short 
tons, an average of 1659 tons per day 
campared with 53,042 tons in April 
produced at an average rate of 1768 
tons per day. 

Zinc output in states east of the 
Mississippi river decreased 6 per cent 
in May owing to declines in produc- 
tion at the St. Joseph Lead Co. Bal- 
mat mine and mines in Tennessee. 
The average daily rate of zinc pro- 
duction in Arkansas, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma continued to 
increase in May. 

Tin—Production of tin concentrates 
in the Netherlands East Indies in 
June was equivalent of 2414 gross 
tons of fine tin, of which 1458 tons 
came from Banka and 956 tons from 
Billiton and Singkep. This was down 
about 300 tons from May, but the 
total for the first six months was 13,- 
962 tons, or twice that for the cor- 
responding period in 1947. NEI ex- 
port shipments during June were 385 
tons lower at 2663 tons as compared 
with May. Of the June total, Holland 
took 1976 tons and the United States 
687 tons against 2684 tons and 364 
tons, respectively, in the previous 
month. NEI shipped 16,209 tons dur- 
ing the first half. 


Nickel Prices Rise 


Electrolytic nickel quoted 40.00c, 
Canadian refinery, including U. 
S. import duty 


New York — International Nickel 
Co. Inc. advanced its United States 
contract price for electrolytic nickel 
from the Port Colborne, Ont., refinery 
to 40.00c per pound, effective July 22. 
The new price had prevailed for many 
years prior to 1921. The price in- 
cludes the import duty paid by the 
company. The price was 35.00c per 
pound from November, 1946, to Jan. 
1, 1948, when a duty reduction caused 
a 1.25-cent per pound decrease. 

Simultaneously, the parent Canad- 
ian company announced like increases 
in the prices of refined nickel in 
Canada and the United Kingdom, 
keeping the prices in all three mar- 
kets at the same level. 

Nickle oxide sinter, a new lower 
cost form of nickle introduced last 
year, will be offered at 36.25c per 
pound of nickle content at Copper 
Cliff. Ont., where the new process 
plant under construction for this pur- 
pose is now in partial operation. 

In commenting on the price in- 
creases, Robert C. Stanley, chairman 
and president of the International 


Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd., statei: 
“The increased metal requiremen‘s 
of the world since prewar have placed 
a heavy drain on the ore reserves 
of the base metal producers. They 
have been forced to mine lower grade 
ore bodies with consequent increases 
of costs and upward pressure on 
prices. rie 

“This company is now mining un- 
derground ores of considerably lower 
grade than in the prewar and it has 
decided in order to preserve a stable 
supply of nickel to start a long-range 
mining program which will open up 
a large underground ore body at 
Sudbury of a grade much below our 
average. 

“In common with other industries, 
our costs of supplies and_ services 
and our labor rates have risen ap- 
proximately 100 per cent from prewar 
levels. Our wage increases in Can- 
ada this June, together with previous 
increases granted in 1947 and 1948 
alone, have added approximately $10 
million per annum to our plant costs. 

“The result is that in spite of the 
many plant and process changes we 
have introduced to effect economies, 
our costs have greatly increased and 
must be compensated for by a rise 
in the price of nickel. 

“The company and its subsidiaries 
have deferred advancing their prices 
until it became entirely apparent that 
the increased cost factors could not 
be regarded as merely temporary 
phases of the postwar. In keeping 
with our long-range policy of devel- 
oping new uses and broadening the 
demand for nickel, we have endeav- 
ored to keep the price as low as pos- 
sible. 

“The increases will bring the price 


of nickel to a level only 25 per cent [ 


above the prices generally prevailing 
in the prewar years. By comparison, 
the quoted prices of other base met- 


als (copper, tin, zinc and lead) have f 


increased from nearly 100 per cent to 
over 200 per cent. 

“The increase in the nickel price 
will be helpful also in providing Can- 
ada with additional foreign exchange 
necessary to sustain her large and 
essential imports from the United 
States and other countries.” 


Sodium Cyanate Price Cut 


Chicago —- Reduction in price of 


sodium cyanate was announced last — 
week by Edwal Laboratories Inc. fj 
Main beneficiaries of the price cut f 


Se ST SESE 


will be the iron and steel industry > 
and manufacturers of tools, machines, 
farm equipment and other commodi- f 
ties which are case-hardened in mol- [ 
ten salt baths containing sodium cy- | 


anate. 


New prices for the chemical § 


are 85.00c per lb in drum lots, and | 


75.00c in tonnage lots. Old prices 
were $1.25 per lb in drum lots and 
$1.10 in tonnage lots. 

According to Dr. Guthmann, head 
of Edwal, the market for sodium cy- 
anate has become more diversified 
since prewar days. Many new manu- 
facturers learned during the war pro- 
duction years that sodium cyanate 
hardens metal evenly in composition 
and depth, without having to heat 
chemical baths to extremely high 
temperatures or without having 
sludge deposits in the pot. As a re 
sult of this war production experi- 
ence, said Guthmann, many manu- 
facturers carried over this process 
into civilian production. 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic, 21.50c, Conn. 
Lake, 21.62%¢ Conn. Valley. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 19.50-20.00c ; 
85-10-2 (No, 215) 29.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
29.25¢; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 15.25-16.00c. 


Prime western 12.00c, 
12.25c, intermediate 12.50c, 
high grade 13.00c, delivered. 


Lead: Common 17.30-17.35c; 
corroding 17.40c, St. Louis. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00- 
16.00c, pigs 13.50-15.00c; metallurgical 94% 
min. nom. 14.50c. Base prices for 10,000 lb 
and over, fob shipping point, freight allowed. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 24.00-24.75c; No, 12 foundry alloy (No. 


9 


2 grade) 23.50-24.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, 


Valley; 


Zine: brass special 


East St. Louis; 


chemical and 


notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 
25 25-25. 75¢ ; grade 2, 24.50-25.00c; grade 
3, 24.00-24.75¢c; grade 4, 23.50-24.25c. Prices 


include freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per 100 Ib. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 lb and over, 20.50c, fob 
Freeport, Tex, 

Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, 
not meeting specifications for grade A, with 
0.05% max. arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65- 
99.79%, incl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, 
grade F, 98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. 
Prices are ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots. 


Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 35.00; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 35.50c, fob Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-Ib_ pigs, 
nom.; shot, nom.; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot or ingots, 
for addition to cast iron, nom. Prices include 
import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $76- 
$78 per 76-lb flask, 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, 


Ib contained Be. 

Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$1.75, del.; special or patented shapes, $1.80. 
Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 per lb for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.67 per Ib for 100 Ib (case); $1.72 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce, 

Silver: Open market, New York, 74.62%c per 
ounce, 

Platinum: $88-$91 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 

(Base prices, fob mill.) 
Sheet: Copper 35.18c; yellow. brass 31.41c; 
commercial bronze, 95%, 35.05c; 90% 34.52c; 
red brass, 85% 33.48c; 80% 32.95c; best qual- 
ity 32.34c; nickel silver, 18%, 43.42c; phos- 


photbronze, grade A, 5%, 54.15c. 


$20.50 per 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 
(Revised price schedule pending; 
effective June 28) 
Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s mill finish c.l. 





Coiled 

Thickness Widthsor Flat Coiled Sheet 

Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 

Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 24.0 ees oes 
0.135-0.126 12-48 24.5 sae ane 
0.125-0.096 12-48 24.5 23.1 26.3 
0.095-0.077 12-48 25.0 23.2 26.5 
0.076-0.061 12-48 25.5 23.4 26.7 
0.060-0.048 12-48 25.7 23.6 27.0 
0.047-0.038 12-48 26.1 23.8 27.3 
0.037-0.030 12-48 26.4 24.1 27.7 
0.029-0.024 12-48 26.8 24.4 28.1 
0.023-0.019 12-36 27.4 24.8 28.6 
0.018-0.017 12-36 27.9 25.3 29.3 
0.016-0.015 12-36 28.6 25.9 30.1 
0.014 12-24 29.4 26.6 31.1 
0.013-0.012 12.24 30.2 27.3 32.0 
0.011 12-24 31.1 28.1 33.1 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 32.1 29.0 34.3 
0.009-0.0085 12-20 33.2 30.0 35.7 
0.008-0.0075 12-20 34.4 31.1 37.1 
0.007 12-18 35.7 32.3 38.8 
0.006 12-18 37.0 33.5 42.6 

* Minimum length, 60 inches. ¢t Maximum 


diameter, 24 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 
Diam. (in.) 


or distance —~Round—- ——Hexagonal— 
across flats R317-T 17S-T R317-T 17S8-T 

0.125 45.0 44.0 ste Pee: 
0.156-0.203 38.5 37.5 

0.219-0.313 35.5 34.5 

0.344 34.0 33.0 a ae 
0.375 33.0 32. 42.5 40.0 
0.406 33.0 32.0 stat ne 
0.438 33.0 32.0 42.5 40.0 
0.469 33.0 32.0 idicn ae 
0.500 33.0 32.0 42.5 40.0 
0.531 33.0 32.0 ae ‘us 
0.563 33.0 32.0 40.5 38.0 
0.594 33.0 32.0 arise vs 
0.625 33.0 32.0 40.5 38.0 
0.656 33.0 32.0 Sars sais 
0.688 33.0 32.0 40.5 38.0 
0.750-1.000 32.0 31.0 37.0 35.5 
1.063 32.0 31.0 35.5 34.0 
1.125-1.500 31.0 30.0 35.5 34.0 
1.563 31.0 30.0 AP ee 
1.625 30.0 29.0 34.5 33.0 
1.688-2.000 30.0 29.0 war on 
2.125-2.500 29.5 28.5 ‘ 
2.625-3.375 28.5 27.5 

LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, fob Cleveland, Pittsburgh) 
Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or more, $20.85 
per cwt.; add 50c per cwt., 10 sq ft to 140 
sq ft; $1.25, less than 10 sq ft; $1, circles 
and segments. Pipe: Full coils, $20.10 per 
ewt; cut coils, $20.35. Traps and Bends: List 
price plus 52%. 


ZINC 


Sheets, 16.50c-17.00c, fob mill, 36,000 lb and 
over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 15.25c-16.00c, fob 
mill, 36,000 lb and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 14.25c; over 12-in., 15.25c. 


NICKEL 
(Base prices, fob mill.) 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 26.00c; 5 tons and over 26.50c; 1 to 
5 tons, 27.00c; less than 1 ton, 27.50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed, 31.84c; oval, 31.34c; electrodeposited, 
31.09c; cast, 30.12c. 

Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
44.00c, fob Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-0z ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 16.00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
15.00c, fob Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 lb 
bags, up to 250. lb, 25.00c; over 250 Ib, 
24.00c, fob Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 49.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 lb, 51.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 53.00c; under 100 Ib, 56.00c; 


fob Cleveland. Add 1 cent for rolled de- 
polarized. 
Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 25.00c; 275-Ib, 


or 500-lb bbls. 23.00c, fob Cleveland. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over 119.00c; 
500 to 999 lb, 119.50c; 200 to 499 lb, 120.00c; 
less than 200 lb, 121.50c; ball, 1000 lb and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 lb 121.75c; 200 to 
499 Ib, 122.25c; less than 200 lb, 123.75c, fob 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 lb cans only, less than 
100 lb, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 lb, 63.6c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 lb, 59.4c. Prices fob 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 37.25c, fob Cleve- 
land; 37.00c, Detroit; 36.00c, fob Philadelphia. 
Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 lb, in 100 
ib kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl. 99.00c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 Ib kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
Ib bbl, 98.00c. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
(Based on 21.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 

lb fob shipping point. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
COMbEP <.cccicncccee. 2.4% 19.000 18.375 
Yellow brass ........ 15.625 15.375 14.750 
Commercial Bronze 
95% eee. 18.125 17.875 17.375 
90% .. 17.625 17.375 16.875 
Red brass 
ee 17.500 17.250 16.750 
BOG. vcceescccsaes 24200 - 17.000 16.000 
Best Quality (71-79%) 16.625 16.375 15.875 
Muntz Metal ... 14.750 14.500 14.000 
Nickel silver, 10%... 17.000 16.750 8.500 
Phos. bronze, A...... 20.750 20.500 19.500 
Naval brass 15.250 15.000 14.500 
Manganese bronze 15.250 15.000 14.375 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 18.50, No. 2 copper 17.50, light 
copper 16.50, composition red brass 15.00- 
15.25, auto radiators 12.50-12.75, heavy yellow 
brass 10.75-11.00, brass pipe, 11.75-12.00. 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 





: t Rods: Copper, hot rolled 31.28c; cold drawn Sheets, cold-rolled, 54.00c. Strip, cold-rolled (Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 

ice cu 32.28¢; yellow brass, free cutting, 25.94c; 60.00c. Rods, hot-rolled 50.00c, cold-finished carload lots) 

ndustry commercial bronze, 95% 34.74c, 90% 34.21c; 55.00c. Angles, hot-rolled, 50.00c. Plates, No. 1 copper 18.50-18.75, No. 2 copper 17.50- 

uchines, red brass, 85% 33.17c, 80% 32.64c. 52.00c. Seamless tubes, 83.00c. 17.75, light copper, 16.50-16.75, refinery brass 

5 y 16.75. 

mmodi- Seamless Tubing: Copper 35.22c; yellow brass MONEL (60% copper), oe ate seneet content 7 

in mol- | 34 120; commercial bronze 90% 37.18c; red (Base prices, fob mill.) DEALERS BUYING PRICES a 

um cy- fgg °'88S 85% 36.39¢, 80% 35.86c. Sheets, cold-rolled 43.00c; No. 35, 41.00c. (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lo 

hemical (i Wire: Yellow brass 31.70c; commercial bronze, Strip, cold-rolled, 44.00c. Rods, hot-rolled Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 

: 95% 35 : 90% 3c: 7 39.00c; cold-finished 44.00c. Angles, hot-rolled, u pipes : re 

ts, and Mae 320, 35.34c; 90% 34.81c; red brass, 85% 39.00c. Plates, 41.00c. Seamless tubes, 71.00c No. 1 17.00-17.25, No. 2 16.00-16.25, light 
prices 33.77c, 80% 33.24c; best quality brass 32.63c. Shot and blocks "31.00c " : copper 15.00-15.25, No. 1 composition red 

} : , ‘ as 5- No. siti t lings 
ts and Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, brass 13.25 13.50, No. 1 compo ition er | 
tS C1, 26.80 - 28.37%c; 1.1. 27.30 - 28.87%c; MAGNESIUM 12.75-13.00, mixed oe hog gy — Howma 

Senet ae: eet el 27.35- Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in. in nary eee tase 14.00 light brass 6.75-7.25, 
n, head 29.00¢ ; ; le. 27.85-29.50c; magnet, delivered, diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 riesgo 8 i ag ono aeate eed 
jum Ccy- 31 ee lain — = oe ete: 21.3% to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib. ends 10 50-11.00, auto radiators, unsweated 
rersified eee ee 35.00-36.00c. 10,50-11.00, cocks and faucets 10.25-10.50, 
r manu- brass pipe 10.25-10.50. 

: Lead: Heavy 15.50-16.00, battery plates 10.00- 
pd Pete DAILY PRICE RECORD 10.50, linotype and stereotype 17.00-17.50, elec- 
re Al trotype 15.00-15.50, mixed babbitt 14.25-14.75, 
position c Lead a Nickel Sil solder joints, 18.75-19.25. 
to heat mes 4 praenrceons acces a Zine: Old zine 6.25-6.75, new die cast scrap 

high mg fog eosee 21.500 17.325 12.000 103.00 15.058 35.000 pape Lg 5.25-5.75, old die cast scrap 3.25-3.75. 

r UY dead ....5. 2500  17.90-17.380 12.000 103.00 15.00;16.000 35.000 33.75 74.625 o a in , 
vin J 22 7 7.35 5 ” Tin: No. 1 pewter 65.00-67.00, block tin pipe 
a = OPA 21.500  17.30-17.350 12.000 103.00 15.00-16.000 35.000 40.000 74.625 7360.84.00. No 1 babbitt 51.00-54.00, siphon 

‘i. tops 50.00-52.00. 
r- a ied re tee 

pon el NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn, Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zine, Aluminum: Clippings 2S 12.50-13.00, old sheets 
me Prine western, del, St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del. ; 11.00-11.50, crankeases 11.00-11.50, borings 
process Antimony, bulk, fob Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery, un- and turnings 5.50-6.00, pistons, free of struts, 


backed; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 11.00-11.50, 
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MARKET 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$40.00-40.50* 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00-40.50* 
No. 1 Busheling...... 40.00-40.50* 
Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Bundles 40.00-40.50* 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 37.00-37.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 37.00-37.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 48.00-48.50 
Low Phos, Steel.. . 48.00-49.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 39.50-40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola.... 63.00-64.00 
Charging Box Cast. 53. 00-54. 00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 56.00-58.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 52.00-53.00 


PRED x cban ns ewcee 69.00-70.00 
Brake Shoe coeseee 539.00-56.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 58.00-59.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 41.00-41.50 
R.R. Malleable ...... 75.00-80.00 
DIRE: a niwanssenticaee 51.50-52.00 
Rails, Rerolling 56.00-58.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 54.00-56.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 60.00-60.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 62.50-63.50 
Railroad Specialties 55.50-56.50 
ee: SS ssn cnnwaee 52.00-52.50 
Angles, Splice Bars... 53.00-54.00 

* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$39.50-40.00* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50-40.00* 
No. 1 Busheling...... 39.50-40.00* 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 39.50-40.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.50-35.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50-36.00 
Cast Iron Borings.... 35.50-36.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 44.50-45.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 44.50-45.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 39.50-40.50 
Alloy Free Turnings... 37.50-38.50 
Cut Structurals ...... 46.00-49.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Se: 2 CE nae wes 67.00-69.00 
Charging Box Cast... 58.00-60.00 
Stove Plate ..... 58.00-60.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 54.00-56.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks .00-60.00 
ee eee 73.00-75.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 52.00-53.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 68.00-70.00 
No. 1 Wheels......... 58.00-60.00 
Der COM  .00s0ss en's 56.00-57. 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.50-41.50° 
R.R. Malleable ....... 73.00-75,00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 57.00-58.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 56.00-57.00 


Rails, 3 ft and under.. 60.00-61.00 
Ce | boven es dows 56.00-58.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 53.00-55.00 
ee ee. Sievouesan 51.00-53.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 57.00-58.00 





* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$40.00-40.50* 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00-40.50* 
No. 1 Bundles........ 40.00-40.50* 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.50-35.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 36.00-36.50 
ee - 46.00-47.50* 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.50-41.50* 





* Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


MANSFIELD 
Machine Shop Turnings $35.00-35.50 


Short Shovel Turnings. 37.00-37.50 
CINCINNATI 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50 


130 


No. 1 Busheling...... 39.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 39.56 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 33.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 35.50 
Cast Iron Borings.... 34.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 57.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 45.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 56.00 
Stove Plate .. 50.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 50.00 
Brake Shoes ....... 48.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 57.00 
Drop Broken Cast.... 65.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.50 
R.R. Malleable ....... 70.00 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 55.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 54.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 61.00 
DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.50-38.00 


No. 1 Busheling....... 37.50-38.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 37.50-38.00 
No. 3 Bundles 37.50-38.00 


Machine Sho p Turning 31.50-32.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 31.50-32.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 32.50-33.0U 
Cast Iron Borings..... 32.50-33.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 42.50-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 53.00-58.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 47.00-52.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 53.00-58.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $43.00-45.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.75-40.25 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 39.75-40.25 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 39.75-40.25 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.75-35.25 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.75-35.25 


Cast Iron Borings..... 35.50-36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50-36.00 
TOW PROB, cccccsccses 44.75-45.25 


Cast Iron Grades 


i: 5 SNS So bin edace 60.00-62.00 
Mixed Cupola ........ 55.00-60.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 55.00-57.00 
Malleable ...... isikees 70.00-75.00 


Clean Auto Cast ..... 62.00-64.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 3 ft. and under. 
Railroad Specialties ... 


60.00-61.00 
51.00-53.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.50-43.50 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.50 
Mo. 2 BmeG. c..s. 41.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 41.50 
No. 3 Bundies........ 39.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 35.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 35.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.00 


Bar Crop and Plate... 49.00-50.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 49.00-50.00 
Cut Structurals 47.50-48.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 45.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 43.00-43.50 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 42.00-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 63.00-65.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 67.00-68.00 
Charging Box Cast... 63.00-64.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 63.00-64.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 59.50 
Malleable ........... . 76.00-78.00 
Clean Auto Cast... 64.00-65.00 
No. 1 Wheels..... ..-. 68.00-70.00 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers buying prices, fob 
shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $36.50-37.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 34.50 


PRICES 








IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


No. 1 Busheling...... 34.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 34.50 
No. 3 Bundles......... 32.50 


Machine Shop Turnings 28.50-29.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.50-29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30.50-31.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00-41.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 40.00-41.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 40.00-41.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 55.00-57.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 56.00-58.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 56.00-58.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 52.50-53.50 
Malienble ..ccccccesses 68.00-69.00 


BOSTON 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.90 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31.90 
No. 2 Bundles. o..220+ 31.90 
No. 1 Busheling....... 31.90 


Machine Shop Turnings 28.90-30.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.90-30.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 28.90 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 35.00-37.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.00-37.00 
Chemical Borings .... 37.00-37.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 50.00-52.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 53.00 
Stove Plate .... 50.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 48.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 50.00-52.00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.50-42.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.50-42.00 


No, 1 Bundles ....... 41.50-42.00 
No. 2 Bundles........ 41.50-42.00 
No. 3 Bundles........ 39.50-40.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.50-39.00 


Cast Iron Borings..... 37.50-38.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 47.00-48.00 
Punchings ... 48.00-49.00 
Elec, Furnace ‘Bundles. 42.50-43.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 41.00-41.50 
Cut Structurals ...... 46.50-47.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 67.00-70.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 67.00-70.00 
No. 1 Wheels......... 61.00-62.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. panid Melt. 
Malleable oeas 77.00-78.00 
Rails, Rerolling .. 59.00-61.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 54.00-55.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 59.00-60.00 
Railroad Specialties 54.00-55.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 55.00-56.00 


46.00-48.00 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $43.00-43.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00-40.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 32.50-33.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 34.50-35.50 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 65.00-67.00 
Mixed Cast .... 56.00-58.00 
Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 59.00-60.00 
Brake Shoes -.--- 58.00-59.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 65.00-67.00 
Burnt Cast .......... 59.00-60.00 


Railroad Scrap 


RM. Maleele: .:0664ss 69.00-70.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 57.00-60.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 50.00-51.00 
Nails, 3 ft and under... 58.00-60.00 
ae | ee 49.00-50.00 


Angles, Splice Bars... 50.00-52.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 37.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 37.00 
No. 3 Bundles........ 35.00 
Long Turnings ....... 24.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 26.00-27.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 25.00 


Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Cut Structurals ...... 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Stove Piste .cccrcecce 
No. 1 Wheels.ccsccses 


63.00 
60.00-62.00 
59.00-61.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malleable ...... 
Axios, Steel «§...cssecs 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 
Angles and Splice Bars 


SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 


No. 1 Busheling...... 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles... 
No.-.3 Bundles........ 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
oe errr 
Alloy Free Turnings... 
Cut Structurals ...... 
Tin Can Bundles...... 


38.00 

nom 

50.00 
53.00-55.00 
45.00-48.00 
53.00-55.00 
52.00-53.00 


*$25.00 
*25.00 
*25.00 
*25.00 
*19.00 
°15.50 

25.00 
25.00 
15.50 
25.00 
19.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 Heavy Melting.. 
AMINE cnc csasscnodsace 
Rails, Random Lengths 
OU “Teree 6 vssc deans 





26.00 
32.00 
26.50 
33.50 


* Fob California shipping point. 


SEATTLE 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling....... 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 
No. 3 Bundles. és 

Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals ...... 


$26.00 
26.00 

26.00 
22.00-23.00 
22.00-23.00 
19.00-21.00 
19.00-21.00 
26.00-28.00 
26.00-28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.. 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate ... 
Unstripped Motor "Blocks 
MURTIORUD 6.402 be ccine se 
Brake Shoes seen 
Clean Auto Cast...... 
ING. 2 WRORIR .0< canis 


40.00 
35.00 
30.00 
32.50 
40.00 
35.00 
40.00 
35.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Railroad Malleable ... 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Angles and Splice Bars 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


(Ceiling prices, maine 





35.00-36.00 


Fisavy MiGit.  .ccseuscs 2.00 
No.1, BUNGIOs: 2 ncccce 22.00 
Mechanical Bundles ... 20.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 28.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
Bushelings she wea elolesete 17.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

gg Peery i 21.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

unprep’d ..... uc eeie 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings. . oe 17. 

Cast Iron Grades* 

No. 1 Cast .......++++ 42,00-48.00 
No. 2 Cast........... 35.00-37.00 

* Removed from price control 


Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 


fob shipping point. 


STEEL 








38.00 

nom 

50. 00 
- 00-55. 00 
-00-48.00 
-00-55.00 
-00-53.00 


35.00 
40.00 


LEBANON, PA. © READING, PA. 
DETROIT (ECORSE), MICH 
MODENA, PA. © PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LURIA BROTHERS & 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA: 


BIRMINGHAM, A 
Empire Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Statler Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Genesee Bidg. 


OMPANY, 


Branch Offices 


CHICAGO, IL 
W. Monroe St. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
1022 Midland Bidg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
2011 Book Bidg. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Cotton Exchange 
LEBANON, PA. 

Luria Bidg. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Woolworth Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


CRAP SINCE 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Oliver Bidg. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 
Colorado Bidg. 
READING, PA. 


Luria Bid 
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U. S. Steel Advances Prices 


Mill price schedules issued by subsidiaries of the corporation 
incorporate advances up to $17 a ton. Average increase is 
about $9.34 a ton, or about 9.6 per cent 


Pittsburgh—-Due to constantly ris- 
ing costs, steel-producing subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corp. in- 
creased their prices for steel products 
last week, effective as of July 16. The 
corporation announced that the new 
prices at mills or shipping points em- 
brace a restoration of the average 
price reduction of about $1.25 a ton 

. 





Mass-Produc 


are factory 


eBpcr” EX 


made last April and, in addition, in- 
clude 
$8.09 a ton, or about 9.6 per cent, 
in the base prices for major steel 
products. 

The following price schedules apply, 
as usual, to products within the range 
of sizes, grades, finishes and specifi- 
cations produced and are subject to 


an average increase of about 


ed, Standardized 
CHANGERS 


furnished accesso- 





Hh 


ries on Birdsbo 


ro Presses, too! 











Birdsboro Stee! Foundry and Machine Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa., like numerous other manufacturers of primary equip- 
ment, finds the Ross ‘‘BCF’’ Exchanger ideal for incor- 
porating in its presses as a factory-furnished hydraulic 
oil cooler... 

.ideal not only because it represents the highest 
standards of construction and the greatest improvements 
in thermal design, but ideal because it is standardized, 
mass-produced and continually available from stock 

To any industry requiring heat transfer equipment 
(either for its own use or for resale) to do a cooling, 
heating or condensing job with liquids, vapors and gases, 
the new Ross “BCF” 
formance and cost advantages. Familiarize yourself with 
them by requesting the new “BCF’ Bulletin 1.1K] to be 
released shortly. Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Inc., Division of 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 1431 West 
Ave., Buffalo 13, N.Y. Represented in Canada by Horton 
Steel Works, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. 


Exchanger offers unmatched per- 
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seller’s current list of extras and de 
ductions and standard conditions o 
sale. All sales are subject to seller's 
price in effect at time of shipment 


Delivered prices 


reflecting actua 


transportation charges to destinatio: 


also will be quoted to customers. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORP. 


Carbon Steel 











(Per 
Net Ton) (Inc.) 
Ingots (forging quality)....... $50.00 4.00 
Blooms, billets & slabs (forg- 
ing quality) ..... eerie | eh 
Blooms, billets & slabs (reroll- 
Sr OU) di ah Kae eeaeoe ee 52.00 7.00 
(Cents per Lb) , 
Bien: ou. ose Kee ee oat 3.25 0,35 
Bars and bar ‘shapes. cx eee pase 3.35 0.5 
Hoop (tight cooperage) waters 3.60 0.50 
ga” er eri 4.55 0.50 ‘ 
0 eee, Sere eee Te 3.40 0.50 
CB sections ae pig aeadwne 3.20 0.50 
Standard structurals Weis oe 3.25 0.50 
Reinforcing bars (new billet) . ‘ 3.35 0.65 
Bearing piles (CBP sections).. 3.20 0.50 
PGE “SEE soe Vase <Rcbeeeeet 4.05 0.75 
Standard tee rails: 
No, 1 O.H. 3.20 0.50 
ee > 3.10 0.50 
All No. 2 O.H. 3.15 0.50 ; 
Light rails . a 3.55 0.50 
Joint bars for standard ‘rails. ; 4.25 0.50 
Tie plates ....... 4.05 0.50 
Axles se Ter eeLeTrUn te tes 5.20 0.75 
oy a a eer eer 3.25 0.50 
Sheets: 
Hot-rolled, 18 ga. & hvr.... 3.25 0.50 
Cold-rolled, commercial 
WIE np a45 5 cle cca naa bs 4.00 0.55 ' 
Electric (electrical grade)... 5.95 0.75 
Galvanized ‘ on 4.40 0.55 
Galv. flat culv ert—copper 
SOE «che <a 4 Neen ea 60d0 dele 5.00 = 0.5: 
Galvannesled .'.....cescccces 4.95 90.55 
Long terne, commercial 
NE soc 50 Fiennes heee 4.80 0.75 
Vitrenamel..... obs 4.40 0.55 
Holloware enameling ‘black | 
PUREE hip cene ce tent peaoheens 4.75 0.10 
(Per Pkg.) 
Roofing, short ternes 8 Ib. 
CONROE Sas ceca havens neead $15.50 0.20 
High Strength Steel é. 
Corten 
(Cents 
per Lb) (Inc.) 
Bars & small shapes.......... 5.10 390.75 
ree Pek ew awn Wiwevite 5.20 0.75 
Ss ORRIN ao a cath 9 ot 08 bask 4.95 0.75 
Standard struc turals Weer 4.95 0.75 
Strip, hot-rolled ....... ere. 4.95 0.75 
Sheets: 
PPT ye re eee 4.95 0.75 
CEL, o-0:0 o.0 BS qpa bees G00 6.05 0.85 
| Er eyo ie pee 6.7 0.85 
Man-Ten 
Bars and small shapes........ 4.15 0.50 
Plates he a ee Pre 4.45 0.50 
See, COMUIONE a avec cv ctcceseace 4.20 0.50 
Standard structurals ‘a 4.20 0.50 
eee,” < RRMRUNNOE ies 5 SG wees 4.10 0.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled 4.10 0.50 
Abrasion Resisting 
Plates ere Ne 4.55 0.50 
Bars & Bar ‘shapes. ast Sis Stes asa 4.50 0.70 
Sheets, hot-rolled ............ 4.40 0.50 
oo ee ee 4.40 0.50 
Alloy 
(Per Net (Inc. per 
Ton) Net Ton) 
RRRMIGER ice 0's! op giers'o) sa owiain.4406 9000s ROD 1,00 
Blooms, billets & slabs........ 63.00 4.00 
(Cents 
per Lb) (Inc.) 
Ee. Se eee ree 3.75 0.55 
TORE DRDO a oc 5 0.0 0.6000. 050 089; 0's 4.00 0.55 
DE 2 co eke eR iN een eee be ws 4.40 0.70 
Structural shapes ........0.0% 4.05 0.60 
Btrip, Hot-Toled 2601s 0s cecsace 5.10 0.50 


Pending clarification of selling methods, the 


only change currently made in the pricing of 
tin plate is to advance the price to the level 
prevailing on Apr. 30, when a reduction of 10 
cents a box was made. Prices for other prod- 
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a) of Meloy (OR NELOY MOLY) 
THE Prefgercuce of INDUSTRY 


(e) is the symbol of quality recognized by users of 

industrial gears everywhere. Our Foundries 
specialize in Gear Blank Castings of Alloy and Carbon 
Steel. The facilities of the National-Erie Corporation at 
your command, permit complete control from raw mater- 
ial to the finish machined gears. Spur, bevel and Sykes 
Herringbone of Neloy (or Neloy Moly) meet with out- 
standing success in industry because they are giving 
excellent service in many varied applications. 


First and final costs of Neloy (or Neloy Moly) gears are 
reasonable. The Flame Hardening Process com- 
bines the high surface hardness of carburized or case 
hardened treatment, combined with the toughness of a 
fully quenched medium carbon alloy steel. 
Neloy (or Neloy Moly) is the Ideal alloy steel for gears 
. the Preference of Industry. Let us help you meet 
your gear requirements. 


Write for bulletin No. 9. 


_ NATIONAL ERIE CORPORATION . 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


oe. S.A. 




















# 


WESTFIELD, N. Y. 


AJAX FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. INC., 
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ucts sold by Carnegie-Illinois but not list 
above will be quoted upon application. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Wire rods, carbon: 


(Per 
100 Lb) (Ir 


Donora, Cleve., Joliet 3.40 0.6 
Worcester ‘ 3.70 0 
Strip, C. R. carbon: 
Cleveland 4.00 0.55 
New Haven Ly eee 4.50 0 
Wire, mirs. bright, low-carbon: 
Donora, Cleve., Joliet, Wau- 
kegan, Duluth, Rankin 4.15 { 
Worcester Sy ee 45 ( 
Wire, spring, high-carbon: 
Donora, Cleve., Duluth, Wau- 
kegan .... <P ew ae ck ee 5.20 0 
Worcester, Trenton, New Ha- 
ven 5.50 ( 
Wire, flat: 
Cleveland 9.00 0 
Worcester 30 0.55 


Wire, merchant quality: 


Annealed Gal. (In 


Donora, Cleve., Joliet, 
tankin, Duluth 
Worcester 


Wire, Barbed: 
Donora, Rankin, Joliet, 
De  b OD ae eeean ca waw 
Nails and Staples: 
Donora, Joliet, Rankin, 
luth 
Worcester 
Woven Fence: 
Donora, Joliet, Rankin, 
luth 
Bale Ties: 
Donora, Joliet, Duluth 
Fence Posts: Duluth ... 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 


Billets, blooms and slabs 


Rerolling 
an 


Wire rods 
Sheets 





4.80 0.70 
5.10 5.55 0.70 
(Cel.) (Inc.) 
Du- 
hewn 123 12 
Du- 
103 12 
109 12 
Du- 
109 12 
106 12 
114 10 


& RAILROAD C0. 


(Per Net 
Ton) (Ine 
$52.00 7.00 
61.00 7.00 

(Cents 

per Lb) 
3.40 0.60 


Hot-rolled (18 Ga. & hvr.).. 3.25 0.50 


Hot-rolied@ annealed (19 
& igtm) 
Cold-reduced ; 
REN 5.000 a 00 wos 
Hot-rolled. ‘strip ....... 
Bars and #mall shapes 
ReinforeMmg bars 
Specialp4a steel 
Plates, carbon 
Standard structurals 
Standard rails ......... 
Light rails 
Splice bars 
Tie plates 
Track spikes 
Axles 


SOOO DOCS owes asses aes 


Hot-rolled sheets ......... 
Hot-rolled strip 

Bars and small shapes 
Plates 


Standard structural shapes 


Wire 
Bright low-carbon 
Merchant quality: 
Annealed 
Galvanized 


Nails and staples 

3arbed wire 

Woven fence ....... ae 
Bale tieS ...ccccsesss 


Ga. 
15 0.50 
00 0.55 
0.55 
25 0.50 
35 0.50 


35 0.65 


ee 
~ 


9.50 0.00 
3.40 0.50 
3.25 0.50 
3.20 0.50 
3.55 0.50 
4.25 0.51 
4.05 0.00 
5.35 0.50 
5.20 75 
7.50 0.5 
4.95 0.7 
4.95 0.7 
5.10) =0.7 
5.20 0.7 
4.95 O.40 
4.15 0.70 
4.80 0.7¢ 
5.25 0.71 
(Col.) (ine 
103 12 
23 12 
ne 109 12 
106 J 


COLUMBIA STEEL CO. 


Structural shapes 
Tie plates 
Bars: 
Hot-rolled ; 
Concrete reinforcing 
Sheets: 
Hot-rolled (18 Ga. & hvr. 


(Cents 
per Lb) (J 
3.85 00 


3 
4.20 0.50 


a 

















rf 








(Ine. ) 
7.00 
7.00 


0.60 


0.50 


0.50 
0.55 
0.55 
0.50 
0.50 
0.65 
0.00 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.5 

0.50 


0.50 
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fot-rolled annealed (19 Ga. 


Te 4 eee erie ¥ 5.05 0.50 
fot-rolled drum ............ 3.95 0.50 
jalvanized Sree 5.15 0.55 
yalvanized culvert ..... 5.75 0.55 

Well casing ig awe aaa 4.75 0.50 
RS er ree 4.00 0.50 
t-rolled rods scariest, a 4.05 0.60 

Jon-stand. nails and staples .. 6.20 0.60 
re: 


Annealed, merchant ....... 
Galvanized, merchant 
Bright basic 
Annealed stone 
Galvanized stone is 
i  . rr rarre es 
Columbia spring ........ 
Bright stapling ......... 
Tire Bead : 


Barbed & twisted 
tal. woven wire fence ..... 4 
Single loop bale ties : 
tand. nails and staples 


NATIONAL TUBE CO. 


National Tube Co. announced the 
following advances in mill prices: 
(Inc. per 
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Butt-Weld: Net Ton) 
Standard and line pipe, 4” 
to 3” $10 
Seamless: 
Standard and line pipe 10 
Casing, all grades 10 
Oil well tubing, Grades H-40, 
J-55 11 
Oil well tubing, Grade N-80 15 
Drill pipe 8 


Seamless mechanical and pressure 
tubing prices will be adjusted pro- 
portionately. 


STEEL EXPORT 


New York — United States Steel 
Export Co. has announced the follow- 
ing new prices covering principal car- 
bon and alloy steel products with 
freight included to New York, Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore. These prices 
apply on carload lots and became ef- 
fective with shipments on and after 
July 21. The new schedule follows: 


Carbon 
Ingots: Per net ton 
Re-rolling quality .............. $64.13 
pe 65.13 
Billets, Blooms and Slabs: 
Re-rolling quality .......... 67.13 
OR MOE SGURTIEY «5 va 5 a.ss0 ses 76.13 
pe a eee ree Ore 91.13 
Rails: 
Standard, 61 Ib and over.. 81.28 
Light, 60 lb and under......... 85.99 
Per 100 Ib 
TN NS i so mine ae 4 eer $4.09 
Standard Structural Shapes ...... 4.07 
C.B. Sections and Bearing Piles. . 4.02 
Plain Plates 4.22 
Floor Plates 5.37 
Hot-Rolled Bars a mak 4.19 
Concrete Reinforcing Bars 4.19 
Steel Sheet Piling 4.87 
Hot-Rolled Strip ere 4.09 
Joint Bars for Standard Rails... . 5.49 
Tie Plates 5.49 
Axles 6.02 
sheets: 
H. R., 18 Ga. & heavier.... 4.07 
oa ES el | Sa Se 4.82 
Galvanized, plain 10 Ga. ....... 5.22 
Galvanized, corrugated, 10 Ga... 5.32 
Vitrenamel, 12 Ga, .......... 5.22 
Electrical (electrical grade) .... 6.77 
Long Ternes, 10 Ga. ....... 5.62 
Plate 107#: Per Base Box 
American Coke, 1.25 lb coating. $7.95 
merican Coke, 1.50 lb coating 8.15 


ferrostan—unassorted : 
0.25 Ib coating 
0.50 Ib coating 
0.75 lb coating 
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Is Your Plant as Modern as Your Product? 


Step Up Productive Output . H 
with TOWMOTOR 





Overcome the handicap of 
obsolete handling methods— 
let Towmotor Mass Handling 
help you increase productive 
output in your plant. Versa- 
tile, gasoline-powered Tow- 
motor Fork Lift Trucks and 
Towmotor Accessories pro- 
vide all the benefits of mod- 
ern handling techniques for 
every plant, large or small 

handling raw materials 
and finished products of 
every size, shape and type 
. . . 24 hours a day. Turn to 





Towmotor for the solution to 
your handling problem. Fol- 
low the lead of the men who 
have to make handling pay 
a profit. More professional 


handlers use Towmotor than 
any other fork lift truck. 

If your handling problems 
cannot be solved with a 
standard Towmotor unit, our 


engineers will analyze your 
procedures, design special 
equipment necessary to meet 
your specific needs. Details 
available without obligation. 


* MH is Mass Handling, the systematic movement of 


the most units, in the shortest time, at the lowest cost 


Be —_—_——_——_—— 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


FORK LIFT TRUCK Towmotor Fork Lift Truck and 
tractor Tractor Guide— informative, 
helpful information about the 

“4 complete line of Towmotor 
pe materials handling equip- 
2 ment. Send for a free copy. 
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ROSAS BM 














Towmotor Fork Lift Truck, 
Model LT-50, equipped 
with Towmotor Revolving 
Carriage Accessory for 
transfer movement of 

bulk materials. 





TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, Div. 16, 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U. S. AND CANADA 





RECEIVING PROCESSING 





STORAGE 


DISTRIBUTION 
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We Eliminated the Limitations 
in Designing Burt's Free-Flow 


In designing the original Burt Free-Flow Gravity ventilator 13 years 
ago, Burt engineers reduced to a minimum the factors that limit the 
capacity of stationary ventilators. Constant research and improve- 
ment since have made this unit outstanding in its field today . . . 
Among Free-Flow advantages are upward vertical discharge for full 
velocity and to protect the roof from condensation—elimination of 
internal louvers—airflow direction cone to prevent turbulence in the 
head—and no moving parts to ever get out of order. For ease of 
erection, efficiency, long life and low maintenance expense, Burt 
Free-Flow Gravity Ventilators are first choice for many installations. 


SEE SWEET’S OR WRITE FOR CATALOG AND DATA SHEETS 


The BURT MFG. Co. 


905 S. High Street Akron 11, Ohio, U. S. A. 
VENTILATORS * LOUVERS * OJL FILTERS * SHEET METAL SPECIALTIES 
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Manufacturing Ternes: 


Special coated, unassorted.... 7.25 
CN sa downass wedbiels 7.75 
Wire Products: Per 100 'b 
etn Ot) SSR oer ceed ee $4.16 
C. R. Strip (0.25 C and under).. 4.86 
ee EL ER: ea 5.01 
Black Annealed Wire ........... 5.62 
Galvanized Plain Wire ......... 6.07 
a ae BO ere ts 4.78 
ee a) a re 6.25 
Bright Staples, 9 Ga. .......... 7.05 
Galvanized Staples, 9 Ga. ...... 8.00 
Barbed Wire: Per 80 Rod Spoo)} 
Came: © OB te oc bk cnet $6.19 
oo Se Se | eer ae 5.68 


Per net ton 
American Standard Pipe, T & C: Black Ga 


Buttweld, 2% & 3 in..... $116.20 $148.20 
Seamless, 3% to 6 in. ... 130.20 163.20 
English Gas Tubes, T & C: 
Buttweld, 2% & 3 in. ... 135.70 165.60 
Alloy 
Per net ton 
Ingots: Forging quality .......... $66.13 
Billets, Blooms, Slabs: 
co Sr een tee 78.13 
Per 100 Ib 
ey SEE os wae oisah. one a Wee $4.57 
Plates a Wola iets é PT eee 5.22 
Standard Structural Shapes 4.87 
Strip, hot-rolled ........ whi 5.79 


High-Strength Steels 
(Per 100 Ib) 


A-R 

Corten Manten Steels 
PUORE: - Siadcawsecarrnes, Cee Bear $5.37 
Structural Shapes ..... 5.77 5.02 ape 
C.. Beetiems ..ccccsss BT 5.02 ‘ 
Sheets, hot-rolled ...... 5.77 4.92 5.22 
Sheets, cold-rolled 6.87 
Sheets, galvanized 7.57 oka ‘ 
H.R. Bars & Bar Shapes. 5.92 4.97 5.32 


Great Lakes Raises Prices 


Great Lakes Steel Corp. announced 
the following new mill prices: Hot- 
rolled sheet and strip, 3.45c per 1b; 
plates 3.65c, bars 3.55c. All are up 
$9 a ton. 

Cold-rolled sheet and strip are 4.20c 
and vitreous enameling sheets 4.70c, 
all up $11 a ton. 

NAX hot-rolled sheet and strip are 
quoted at 5.25c, plates at 5.65c, bars 
at 5.40c, all up $15 a ton, and cold- 
rolled sheet and strip at 6.35c, up 
$17 a ton. 


J&L's Prices Advanced July 22 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. last 
week yielded to the pressures of 
higher materials costs, freight rates 
on incoming shipments, and wage 
increases to the coal miners and the 
steelworkers and established new 
price schedules. In making its adjust- 
ments the company began quoting 
on an f.o.b. mill basis. 

The new prices which went into 
effect July 22 rescind the reductions 
made by the company May 5 and 
also make substantial upward ad- 
justments, amounting, for example, 
on some classes of pipe and tubing to 
between $8 and $14 per net ton. 


Inland Steel Raises Prices 


Chicago — Inland Steel Co. an- 
nounced last week a mill pricing 
basis at Indiana Harbor and higher 
prices on shipments on and after July 
23. New mill prices were identical 
with those posted by Carnegie-IIli- 
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jis on products made by both. 
\mong products listed by Inland only 
‘e: Cold-rolled strip, $4.00 per 100 
- tube rounds, $76; track spikes, 
‘5.35; coke in plate, $4.75 per base 
DOX. 
Pig iron prices advanced $4 to 
$12.50, basic, and $43.50, malleable. 
Announcement states that if mate- 
terial is required f.0.b. boat or barge 
at works Indiana Harbor an addi- 
tional charge of 5 cents per hundred 
for loading will apply. 


Bethlehem’s Quotations Up 


Philadelphia —- Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has advanced hot-rolled carbon sheets 
$10 a ton, now quoting, 72 inches 
and narrower, 3.30c Lackawanna, 
and 60 inches and narrower, 3.30c 
Sparrows Point. Cold-rolled carbon 
sheets have been advanced $11 a ton, 
with 11 gage and thinner and 72 
inches and narrower, now being quot- 
ed at 4.10c Lackawanna, and 14 gage 
and thinner, 48 inches and narrower, 
4.10c, Sparrows Point. Galvanized 
sheets, 10 gage, 48 inches and narrow- 
er, have been increased $11 to 4.50c, 
Sparrows Point, also galvanized cul- 
vert, 16 gage, to 5.15c Sparrows 
Point. 

Hot-rolled strip, produced on sheet 
mill, has been increased by Bethle- 
hem $10 a ton to 3.30c, Lackawanna 
and Sparrows Point; cold-rolled strip, 
produced on sheet mill, $11 a ton to 
4.10c, Lackawanna and Sparrows 
Point. 


Armco Raises Prices 


Armco Steel Corp. announced the 
following new mill prices: Steel hot- 
rolled bars, 3.35c per lb; ingot iron 
hot-rolled bars, 3.60c; steel plates, 
3.40c; ingot iron plates, carlots, 3.65c; 
Icl, 4.15¢c; steel hot-rolled sheets, 
3.25c; ingot iron hot-rolled sheets, 
3.50c; steel hot-rolled strip, 3.25c; 
ingot iron hot-rolled strip, 3.50c; steel 
cold-rolled sheets, 4.00c; ingot iron 
cold-rolled sheets, 4.50c; steel cold- 
rolled paintgrip sheets, 4.95c; ingot 
iron cold-rolled paintgrip sheets, 
5.45¢e; steel cold-rolled strip, 4.00c; 
enameling iron sheets, 4.40c; electric 
cold-rolled sheets, 6.20c; electric hot- 
rolled, 5.95c; steel long ternes, 4.80c; 
ingot iron long ternes, 5.20c; steel 
galvanized sheets, 4.40c; ingot iron 
galvanized sheets, 4.65c; ingot iron 
galvanized paintgrip sheets, 5.05c; 
steel zincgrip sheets, 4.65c; ingot iron 
zincgrip sheets, 4.90c; steel zincgrip 
paintgrip sheets 5.05c; ingot iron 
zincgrip, paintgrip sheets, 5.30c; alu- 
minized sheets, 7.75c. 


Sheets, Strip .. . 
Sheet Prices, Page 124 


New York — While the switch to 
the f.o.b. mill or shipping point sys- 
tem of quoting will undoubtedly ac- 
celerate the withdrawal of certain 
midwestern mills from the eastern 
Seaboard, it should have little or no 
effect on third quarter quotas. Mills 
have definitely committed themselves 
to filling these quotas to the best 
of their ability and are likely to stand 
by these commitments. However, the 
disposition of some mills to hasten 
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SWIFT" e” SUR 





ou’ve often remarked that 
no piece of equipment can be 
superior to its component parts... 
You appreciate the broad rec- 
ognition and acceptance of BCA 
Ball Bearings in industry... 
You know you can tell your 
engineers to draw upon our half- 
century of experience in friction 
control practices, encompassing 
many varied fields of industry . .. 
You, who insist upon continu- 
ous, full-capacity, trouble-free op- 
eration, know this can be assured 
by specifying BCA Ball Bearings. 


BEARINGS COMPANY OF AMERICA 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 





MOOTH e STEADY 
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their withdrawal on practically all 
grades, excepting possibly specialties, 
will undoubtedly be reflected when 
the time comes for setting up fourth 
quarter quotas, although possibly 
modified to some extent by what fu- 
ture action may be taken with re- 
spect to further setting up of priority 
allocations, whether voluntary or 
mandatory. 

The latest allocation program, pro- 
posed for voluntary action, involves 
1,269,000 tons of steel for shipment 
in the next 12 months for defense 
production, with 25 per cent of the 
total said to be comprised of sheets 
and strip. This may follow the three 
voluntary allocation programs al- 
ready set up within the industry, 


namely, the freight car program (re- 
quiring approximately 3 million tons 
a year), warm air heating industry 
(requirements scheduled to take 233,- 
000 tons over an eight month period 
beginning this month), and the at- 
omic energy program (involving 160,- 
000 tons for allocation during the 
same 8-month period). 
Boston—Advance in cold-rolled car- 
bon strip to 4.50c, New Haven, Conn., 
represents an increase of $11 ton. 
With the Cleveland mill price 4.00c, 
New England mill differential is $10 
a ton compared with $6 a ton for flat 
wire and other wire products quoted 
at Worcester. Hot strip is up $10 a 
ton at Pittsburgh, 3.25c mill, and de- 
livered Boston price is 3.92c. This is 


(lhittons tor punishment 


American 
Heavy-Duty 


Roller Bearings 





Designed especially for ‘‘tough going,” AMERICANS have 


what it takes to render smooth, dependable service in heavy 
industrial applications. Strong, precision built, longer last- 
ing, they will minimize your anti-friction bearing problems. 
Our technical staff will assist you in selecting the right 
bearings for your needs. Write. 


AMERICAN 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


AMERICAN 


ROLLER BEARING CO. 


420 Melwood Street 


Pacific Coast Office: 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 





1718 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





more than some cold strip produce 
have been charging on a Worcester 
base. Sharp increase in mill prices 
by nonintegrated producers of cold 
strip in inevitable. 

Pittsburgh — Extent to which inde- 
pendent sheetmakers will follow the 
action of U. S. Steel subsidiaries in 
raising prices on sheets and strip was 
uncertain last week. Some of the 
smaller makers have been quoting 
premium prices and they may only 
advance their prices sufficiently to 
match those of the U. S. Steel sub- 
sidiaries. 

All sheetmakers have not yet 
adopted the mill pricing basis. How- 
ever, the matter is under study and 
indications are sales practices will be 
adjusted to the new basis when studivs 
are completed. In most instances, it 
is expected the producers will issue 
a dual announcement incorporating 
not only the shift to mill pricing but 
also higher prices. 

It is not likely the sharp increase 
in prices will affect demand adverse- 
ly in view of the current tight supply 
situation. New developments  de- 
mandwise threaten to intensify the 
supply pinch sufficiently to put add- 
ed spur behind ordinary demand. Last 
week the steel industry approved 
voluntary allocation of some 1,250,- 
000 tons of steel to government de- 
fense contractors for arms produc- 
tion over the next 12 months. 


4 


Carnegie-Illinois announced the | 


following mill prices for _ silicon 
sheets: armature, 5.45c; electrical, 
5.95c; motor, 6.70c; dynamo, _ 7.50c; 
transformer: 72, 8.05c; 65, 8.65c; 
58. 9.30c; and 52, 10.10c. 

Chicago — Consumers of flat-rolled 
products have cause for worry in the 
sharply increased cost of material 
forced upon them in a very short pe- 
riod of time. Consumers who have 
been obtaining their requirements 
from remote mills must pay not ony 
higher mill prices but substantia! 
amounts in delivery charges. Most 
metalworking manufacturers will be 
obliged to increase prices of their 
products. Availability of steel re- 
mains predominant over price and 
pressure for tonnage persists. 

Birmingham — District sheet users 
are hoping, if not actually expecting, 
some increased allocations as a re- 
sult of the new pricing system. There 
is no evidence thus far of any such 
development, however, since availa- 
bility seems to be of much greater 
importance than price. Demand con- 
tinues as great as ever with little like- 
lihood of any real improvement be- 
fore the first quarter, at least. 

St. Louis — Sheet steel consumers 
here are awaiting results of f.0o.b. 
mill pricing and the decision of local 
producers on steel price increases. 
An announcement on the latter was 
expected late last week. The change 
to the mill basis is expected to make 
no great change, however, for the 
reason consumers of St. Louis-made 
steel generally are nearby. Granite 
City Steel Co., for example, esti- 
mates freight absorption on the great 
majority of its customers has been 
less than 25 cents a ton for many 
years. Granite City Steel continues 
to have adjustment difficulties in 
auxiliary equipment in its new cold 
finishing mill. Operation rate con- 
tinues at about 40 per cent. Books 
will reman closed until ultimate per- 
formance can be better determined. 
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Steel Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 124 


Cleveland—American Steel & Wire 
Co. has advanced cold-finished car- 
bon bars $11 a ton to the basis of 
1.00c, Donora, Cleveland and Wauke- 
ean mills; cold-finished alloy bars, 
$13 a ton, to 4.65c Waukegan, Cleve- 
land, and Donora mills, and 4.95c 
Worcester mill. 


Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 125 


Philadelphia —- District plate mar- 
ket is featured by several changes, 
with Bethlehem Steel Co. advancing 
carbon plates, sheared and universal, 
10 inches and over in width, to 3.45c, 
Sparrows Point. Md., and Johnstown, 
Pa. and continuous mill plate to 
3.45c, Lackawanna, N. Y., an _ in- 
crease of $10 per ton. Hot-rolled 
Mayari alloy plate, sheared and wni- 
versal, 10 inches and over, has been 
increased to 5.30c, Sparrows Point 
and Johnstown, up $15 a ton. 

Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., 
advanced carbon steel plates $6 a ton 
to 3.95c base, Claymont; also on steel 
entering into flanged or flanged and 
dished heads or other flange shops 
products formed by the company, 
Claymont is quoting 3.75c. 

Central Iron & Steel Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., has established a new price 
on carbon plates of 5.85c, fob Har- 
risburg. This compares with previous 
price of 5.10c, basing points. 

New York —- Upward swing of plate 
prices has had little or no overall bear- 
ing on pressure for tonnage. Undoubt- 
edly some fabrication work will be 
held up pending at least a refigur- 
ing of costs, but for every ton on 
which there might be a delay in 
specification, there is demand waiting 
to take up the slack and, in fact, 
take all the tonnage that the mills 
can turn out. This is especially true 
with military and other urgent re- 
quirements looming just ahead. 

Price advances were led off last 
week by a $6 a ton increase on car- 
bon and alloy steel plates by the 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
effective July 19. The new prices 
were 3.75c for carbon and 5.10c for 
4 steel plates, both f.o.b. Coates- 
ville, 

Boston—Carbon plates rolled at 
Pittsburgh are now 4.07c, delivered 
3oston, an increase of $10 ton. Floor 
plate is also $10 a ton higher at 5.22c. 
With the Sparrows Point mill price 
3.45¢ on carbon plates, delivered 
3oston price would be 4.01c. Net 
effect of the changeover is to further 
broaden and mix prices with premi- 
um quotations playing a part. 

Birmingham -—— Plate users are 
caught short in most instances even 
though production remains substan- 
tially at capacity in the South. Tank 
production and allocations, a big part 
of which is to take care of railroad 
car building, account for consider- 
able plate tonnage. Floor plates are 
‘eported in somewhat better supply. 
Seattle — Shortages of plates arc 
& Serious handicap, plants restricting 
bidding to materials in stock or avail- 
able. The new pricing policy is an 
ided headache. Plant operations are 
“ir, mostly small jobs involving less 
ian 100 tons each. 
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| Sawue RIVET-SETTING Zee’ ... CUT COSTS with 
Td Gi 


AUTOMATICALLY 


FEEDS AND SETS SOLID RIVETS! 


You'll do a better job of rivet setting... 
faster...-with T-] Rivitors! Tests show 
that with the Rivitor you get a solid rivet 
joint of 10% to 15% greater strength—a 
completely filled hole...no flashing... 
a neat, balanced head. Geared to speed 
and accuracy—the T-J Rivitor fits into to- 
day's tough production schedules. 
The Rivitor cuts costs by using solid 
rivets instead of more expensive 





Pep a ee types. Wide range of uses. Write 
( = s for bulletin. The Tomkins- 
1 4 ‘ e. Johnson Co., Jackson, Mich. 


HORN BRACKETS 
—Model RR 1221 
Twin Rivitor used for 
riveting flat steel 
springs to mounting 
brackets for automo- 
bile horns. 


MODEL R RIVITOR— 
Automatically feeds and 
sets solid steel rivets 4,” 
to 4%” dia. incl. and up 
to %" incl. long. 


31 YEARS EXPERIENCE (T-J) 
TOMKINS-JOHNSON 


RIVITORS 
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Acme Strip Prices Advance 


Chicago Acme Steel Co. has an- 
nounced the following prices on strip 
steel, effective on shipments July 
21, fob mill Riverdale, Ill.: Hot-rolled 
$3.30 per 100 1b; cold-rolled, $4.25. 
Former prices were $2.80 and $3.65, 
respectively. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 125 
Boston—-With the $6 Worcester dif- 
ferential generally retained, the in- 
crease in finished wire prices is 
higher than for most products, rang- 


ing up to $14 a ton. Rods are $12 
a ton higher at 3.70c Worcester. 
Manufacturers’ bright low-carbon 
stock at 4.45c Worcester is $14 a 
ton higher, while high-carbon spring 
wire advanced a like amount to 5.50c 
Worcester, New Haven and Trenton. 
Increase in flat wire by American 
Steel & Wire Co. is $11 ton, 5.30c 
Worcester. Merchant quality wire is 
$14 higher, both annealed and galva- 
nized, former is 5.10c Worcester and 
galvanized 5.55c Worcester. 

Chicago -— Demand for manufac- 
turers’ wire and most merchant items 
is in excess of supply, and there is no 
indication that balance will be 
achieved soon. 


Birmingham—tThe scarcity of most 
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Built in Two Types, Initial Pinch 
and Pyramid. Complete Range of 
Sizes and Models. 





PLATE BENDING ROLL 





Prompt Delivery on Standard Sizes. 


Webb Plate Bending Rolls are designed and built for the 
forming of cylindrical shapes from rolled steel plate with 
greater speed and accuracy for high quantity production. 

All Webb Rolls are backed by 65 years of continuous progress 
in the development of industrial machinery. 


Write Today for Catalog No. 55 
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wire products remains marked i! 
this territory. Wire processors ar 
unable, as usual, to get sufficient sup 
plies to maintain production. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 125 


Pittsburgh — An unusual situation 
prevails in the tin plate market at the 
moment in that U.S. Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiaries have not yet acted to plac 
this product on a mill basis, but the 
shift on this product is only a mat- 
ter of time, hinging upen clarification 
of certain problems peculiar to this 
market. 

To what extent long-term contracts 
with the canmakers is a factor for 
deferment of the pricing shift is not 
clear. It is pointed out, however, 
that cans also are sold on a basis that 
presumably is banned by the Supreme 
Court decision in the Cement case, 
and adjustments may necessitate 
some changes in tin plate contracts 
with the steel producers. 

While tin plate contracts in most 
instances of the larger consumers 
are made for the year, it is said the 
price named for the calendar year in 
such contracts would not exclude 
such transactions from the ban on 
basing points. It could be that addi- 
tional freight would be added to these 
tin plate contracts. 

Meanwhile the U. S. Steel subsid- 
iaries have advanced the price on tin 
plate 10 cents per base box. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 125 


New York — Applications for 13,- 
515 miles of gas line pipe, involving 
3,433,700 tons, were pending before 
the Federal Power Commission on 
May 15 of this year, according to 
compilation recently made by Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association, 
this city. Since that time one of the 
projects, the largest and most costly 
of its kind ever to come before the 
Commission, has been authorized. 
This is the line of the Transcontinen- 
tal Gas Pipe Line Co. from Texas to 
the eastern seaboard, which will in- 
volve an expenditure of more than 
$150 million and approximately 498,- 
200 ons of line pipe. 

During the period of July 1, 1945, 
to May 15, 1948, the Power Commis- 
sion authorized construction of 10,- 
168 miles of natural gas pipe line, 
involving 2,064,600 tons. 

Included in gas pipe lines pending 
are 356 miles of 26-inch pipe for the 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.; 
1387 miles of 24 to 30-inch pipe for 
the Tennessee Transit Gas Co.; 1020 
miles of 26-inch pipe for the Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp.; and 470 
miles of 26-inch pipe for the El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. 

Also pending are 606 miles of 24- 
inch pipe and 150 miles of 18-inch pipe 
for the Northwest Natural Gas Co.; 
1159 miles of 16-inch trunk line for 
the Southern Natural Gas Co.; 855 
miles of 30-inch and 60 miles of 24- 
inch line for the Trunk Line Gas 
Supply Co.: 1530 miles of 26-inch 
line for the United Gas Corp. (Atlan- 
tic Gulf Gas Corp.); and 537 miles 
of 20-inch line and 39 miles of lat- 
erals for the Commonwealth Natural 
Gas Co. 
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Semifinished Steel... 


Semifinished Prices, Page 124 


Pittsburgh —- There isn’t enough 
.emifinished steel available to match 
the demands coming to the steel mills. 
Consequently, production of rolled 
steel is held down proportionately. 
Settlement of the captive coal mine 
strike has been followed by resump- 
tion of production at open hearths 
made idle during the period of the 
strike. Something like 52,000 tons 
of ingots were lost during the strike 
by plants of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. in the Pittsburgh-Youngs- 
town district. Resumption of opera- 
tions at strike-idled open hearths has 
improved conditions with respect to 
semifinished supply, but the increased 
tonnage is far below the current re- 
quirements of the market and will 
searcely be noticed. 

An important development last 
week was the increase in prices effect- 
ed on carbon and alloy ingots, blooms, 
billets, slabs and skelp by subsid- 
iaries of U. S. Steel. 

Basis for quoting alloy ingots has 
been changed from the gross to the 
net ton. Adjustment downward in 
the price was made to compensate 
for the smaller poundage in the net 
ton, 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 124 


Chicago — Suppliers of reinforcing 
steel are displaying little interest in 
new inquiry. All assert that they 
are overcommitted and see little hope 
of catching up. Tonnage lost by vir- 
tue of smaller mill quotas in third 
quarter has complicated an already 
bad situation. Most suppliers find 
themselves unable to accommodate 
their old-time contractor accounts. 
While high construction costs are 
discouraging a good deal of new 
building and expansion, the volume 
is bevond the ability of the steel in- 
dustry to satisfy. 


Structural Shapes .. . 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 125 


New York — While less active than 
a month ago, structural activity is 
fairly brisk, with awards featured 
by the placing of 6515 tons for the 
Alfred E. Smith housing project, low- 
er Manhattan, with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

Shape prices are advancing with 
the probability that the situation will 
become fairly stabilized shortly. It 
is considered possible in some quar- 
ters that shape prices will settle at 
& point which, along with other in- 
creases in building costs, will discour- 
age Some work now in prospect. How- 
ever, fabricators generally have heavy 
backlogs, with the larger shops 
booked ahead five to six months. 

Triborough Bridge & Tunnel 
Authority has again applied to the 
\rmy for permission to build the 
world’s largest suspension bridge 
across the Narrows at the entrance 
f New York harbor, connecting 
Brooklyn and Staten Island. The pro- 
posed bridge would have a center span 
of 4620 feet, 420 feet longer than the 


Golden Gate bridge at San Francisco, 


present the longest structure of 
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its type in the world. Estimated cost 
is $75 million, based on present prices. 
“A tunnel,” the Authority says, “is 
entirely out of the question because 
of cost and the impossibility of 
financing.” 

Boston—What fabricators will ulti- 
mately pay for plain material de- 
pends chiefly on what the Bethlehem 
mill establiShes as its price. Substan- 
tial tonnage comes into this area 
from Bethlehem on a freight rate to 
Boston of 48 cents per 100 pounds. 
Two delivered prices are likely; if 
the mill base is the same, Bethlehem 
will have a freight advantage of 19 
cents per 100 pounds over Pittsburgh, 
the latter delivered Boston price now 
being 3.92c following the advance on 


























standard structural shapes of $10 
ton. With the Bethlehem mill price 
3.30ec on standard structural shapes, 
the delivered price in the Boston dis- 
trict is 3.78c. 


Chicago — Most contracts held by 
structural steel fabricators carry an 
escalator clause ranging up to $10 a 
ton, and this will offset the higher 
costs created by new pricing and wage 
increases. Fabricators in this dis- 
trict have enough business to carry 
them through 1948 on the current 
steel supply basis; consequently, there 
is little competition for new work 
coming out. Some work has been 
discouraged by high construction 
costs, but the volume is still more 
than can be handled. 


Do It Faster, Safer and 
Better with BROSIUS 


Manipulators and Chargers 


Easily Operated FS 
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Hot, back-breaking and dangerous handling jobs at your furnaces, 
presses and hammers, are a breeze with Brosius Manipulators and 


Chargers. 


Built in capacities ranging from 2,000 to 20,000 pounds, Brosius 
Manipulators and Chargers are self-contained, hence require no tracks 


or expensive runways. 


Chargers are designed as tongs machines to handle billets, slabs, 
blooms, ingots, etc., or to handle a charging box for serving melting 


furnaces. 


Because they can turn on their own wheelbase, they are 


particularly adapted for operations in limited or confined areas. 
Brosius Manipulators are especially designed for manipulating 
forging blanks under hammers and presses, and the charging and 


drawing of heating furnaces. 


Like the Chargers, they are equipped 


with anti-friction bearings, rubber tires and hydraulic steering. Fa- 
tiguing effort is eliminated for the operator. 


Edgar €. BROSIUS Company Inc. 


Designers & Manufacturers of Special Equipment for Blast Furnaces & Steel Mills 


SHARPSBURG, Pittsburgh (15) PENNSYLVANIA 
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FIXTURES TRAYS 





Divide the equipment cost by the hours it serves— 
Stanwood gives you multiple service life for a 
LOWER cost-per-hour figure. Divide the number 
of parts handled by the number of loads—Stan- 
wood gives you maximum capacity for BIGGER 
production every shift .. . and a lower handling 
cost per part. 


The insulated pickling tank shown above is 
equipped with an immersion heater. Designed 
and built by Stanwood, it features top efficiency 
at lowest cost. The Stanwood basket for the 
tank is light in weight yet has ample strength 
for full loads to save valuable minutes on every 
batch. Stanwood custom built Monel metal 
pickling chains defy corrosion. Catalog 16 shows 
Stanwood pickling baskets, trays, retorts, car- 
burizing boxes, and fixtures. Submit your work 
handling problems to Stanwood for engineered 
economy. 


QUENCH TANKS RETORTS 
Co > 





ROLL FEEDS AND REEL STANDS 

















For All Types of Punch Presses 


Wittek Automatic Roll Feeds provide maximum effi- 
ciency in the high speed automatic feeding of all 
types of coiled strip stock to punch presses. Highly 
flexible in function and application, they are capable 
of feeding lengths up to 24” per stroke of the press 
and will handle various stock thicknesses in widths 
up to the maximum width of the rollers. 

Wittek Adjustable Reel Stands provide automatic- 
ally expanding coil holders that center the coil and 
assure maximum production by eliminating looping, 
tangling and back lash of stock. If your production 
problem involves feeding coiled stock to punch 
presses, consult us. Your inquiry will be given imme- 
diate attention. Ask for completely descriptive catalog. 





batomatic 
ROLL FEEDS 


WITTEK Manufacturing Co. ne 
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| 4305-15 W. 24th. Place, Chicago 23, Illinois 


REEL STANDS 





Pig iron... 


Advances of $4 a ten posted by 
several producers. Demand con- 
tinues heavy 

Pig Iron Prices, Page 126 


Chicago — Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. has advanced pig iron prices $4 
a ton across the board, effective July 
21, thereby paralleling the action of 
the leading independent, Pickands, 
Mather & Co., a week ago. Within 
the next few days, it is expected that 
all producers will have announced 
price increases. Inland Steel Co. on 
July 19 relighted its No. 6 blast fur- 
nace at Indiana Harbor which had 
been idle since Dec. 23 when it went 
down for relining and repairs. Fol- 
lowing rehabilitation, short coke sup- 
ply forced holding the unit idle and 
even now operation is under slack 
wind. No merchant iron will be avail- 
able for 30 to 60 days because of the 
necessity for building up its own iron 
supply. Carnegie-Illinois has now 
returned to blast four of the five 
South Chicago furnaces forced down 
by an explosion July 3. The fifth 
stack is being relined. Of the dis- 
trict’s 43 stacks, 40 are now in blast. 
Foundries are suffering for lack of 
iron and are pressing suppliers to 
rush shipments. Coke still is short 
but the situation is improving. 

Cleveland -—- American Steel & 
Wire Co., announced last week the 
following new mill prices per gross 
ton, on its various grades of pig iron 
produced at its Central Furnaces 
here: 

Basic, $43; foundry, $43.50; malle- 
able, $43.50; bessemer, $44; interme- 
diate low phosphorus, $46. 

Prices are subject to seller’s cur- 
rent list of extras and deductions and 
standard conditions of sale. All sales 
are subject to seller’s price in effect 
at time of shipment. 

Birmingham - The clamor for 
pig iron continues as does the per- 
sistent shortage. Two of the dis- 
trict’s merchant producers—Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. and Re- 
public Steel Corp., announced $4 a 
ton increases during the week. Wood- 
ward Iron Company said it would sur- 
vey the situation further before ar- 
riving at a decision. 

New York — District pig iron con- 
sumers, with the vacation season 
over in most cases, are operating to 
the fullest possible extent. Receipt 
of raw materials, particularly pig iron, 
is the major limiting factor. Some 
foundries are still unable to operate 
more than three or four days a week, 
although others manage to get in 
as many as five days. 

Price advances in the East are ex- 
pected to be announced in the rela- 
tively near future, possibly in line 
with the $4 pattern that has been 
set up by some of the inland pro- 
ducers. Tennessee Products Corp. 
advanced charcoal iron prices $4 a ton 
to $62, f.o.b. Lyles, Tenn. 

Boston—Unless more pig iron can 
be obtained from outside sources, 
numerous New England foundries 
may be forced to close before the 
Mystic furnace can again be brought 
into production. Various moves have 
been made to obtain more iron, but 
any tonnage diverted will be at the 
expense of other consumers. What 
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reign and outside tonnage is in 

cht is being held for high premium 

vices. Mystic is expected to be out 

blast for at least three months and 
oractically all consumers are caught 
with low inventories. Melt among 

‘\bbing shops is well below last year, 
but the slag is not sufficient to ma- 
terially affect the intensified short- 
age of pig iron. 

Philadelphia — Full force of the 
current uptrend in pig iron prices has 
not as yet hit this district. Most 
increases throughout the country to 
date have amounted to $4 and it is 
assumed that some such adjustment 
will be approved by district produc- 
ers eventually. However, indications 
are that at least one producer will 
not take action until early in August, 
or until in a position to again sell to 
the merchant trade. At present this 
producer’s merchant stack is down. 

Globe Iron Co., Jackson, O., has 
switched to an fob furnace basis on 
silvery, no longer basing seaboard 
shipments on Buffalo. 

Advances of $4 by southern fur- 
naces have little direct bearing here 
as they have long since withdrawn 
from the local market to all prac- 
tical intents and purposes. 

Cincinnati—Pressure for deliveries 
of pig iron has been resumed from 
some melters, indicating the vacation 
shutdowns earlier in the month have 
been ended. Deliveries into this dis- 
trict are lagging behind allotments. 
Casting costs are up, on the recent 
rise in Northern pig iron and in oven 
foundry coke, district ovens adding 
90 cents tagmake the delivered price 
here $21.40% Backlogs of some found- 
ries may béeshrinking but the overall, 
district né@@ds for castings appear 
as great agsheretofore. 

St. Lou Pig iron prices here 
are unchanged, with producers dis- 
avowing any intention of raising, 
even though their coke prices do not 
yet reflect the recent coal rise. Only 
20 per cent of coke used in iron pro- 
duction here, however, is bought in 
the open market, the rest being man- 
ufactured locally. Iron production 
will drop by at least 50 per.cent July 
26, when Missouri Illinois Furnaces 
Inc. cuts off one of its two furnaces 
for relining and repairs, probably for 
two and one-half months. Produc- 
tion has remained at the 1000 ton 
daily capacity since the war. Out- 
put may actually drop to less than 
half during the repairs, since the 
furnace in blast will alternate be- 
tween basic and foundry iron to sup- 
ply both types of consumers. 

Mo-Ill’s customers, warned many 
weeks ago of the impending curtail- 
ment, have been fairly successful in 
lining up new supply sources for the 
interim. Demand in this district is 
as heavy as ever, with melters desir- 
ing to expand their own production 
clamoring continuously for more, but 
suffering no particular hardship in 
supplying their minimum needs. 

Seattle — No pig iron is available 
and foundries have practically ex- 
hausted inventories. Geneva has an- 
nounced a new price of $40.50 gross 
on pig, f.o.b. plant, which with freight 
added will mean approximately $47.63 
delivered at Portland or Puget Sound, 
an increase of $1. However, buyers 
ave no assurance when shipments 
will be made. Recent deliveries of 
pig have been offgrade, but it was 
«ll that was obtainable here. 
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Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 130 


Philadelphia—District brokers are 
now buying open-hearth scrap at 
an advance in the formula prices of 
$2.50 per ton, according to some 
trade leaders, unshipped tonnage 
against current consumer contracts 
will be moved at the higher levels. 


The $2.50 increase would bring No. 
2 heavy melting, No. 1 busheling and 
No. 1 and No. 2 bundles up to $41.50, 
delivered, and No. 3 bundles at $39.50, 
delivered. No. 1 heavy melting steel, 
which has been holding at $42.50 to 
$43.50, delivered, is expected to move 
higher shortly. 








cutting. 


for grinding. 









New York — Leading brokers have 
advanced their buying prices $2.50 a 
ton, now offering $37 for No. 2 melt- 
ing steel, No. 1 busheling, Nos. 1 and 
2 bundles and $35 for No. 3 bundles. 
No. 1 heavy melting steel is being 
quoted at $38.50 to $39 f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. These changes reflect a 
change in the pricing formula. All 
other grades are unchanged momen- 
tarily, although turnings and low 
phosphorus scrap are expected to 
be marked upward soon. 

Chicago —- Scrap prices here ad- 
vanced $2.50 a ton, effective July 23. 
Growing strength in the market for 
the past 30 days and the impact of 
sharply higher finished steel prices 
announced last week forced steel- 





why HALLDEN LEADS 


ae CONTINUOUS FEED 


Continuous feed of metal through the machine 
is obtained by synchronizing the flattener with 
the flying shear, eliminating ‘‘stop and start’ 


CUTTING ACCURACY 


Cutting accuracy up to 1/64” plus or minus is 
obtainable with the Hallden Automatic Shear. 
After cutting, metal is conveyed or stacked de- 
pending upon the customer's requirements. 


FLEXIBLE DESIGN 


Flexible design allows quick change of shear 
knives and ease in removal of flattening rolls 
Shear knives have four cutting 
edges and always move in a mutual plane. 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


Rugged construction permits continued hard use 
with little attention other than lubrication. 
Flattening rolls are individually driven to keep 
maintenance to a minimum. 


THE HALLDEN MACHINE COMPANY 


Thomaston, Conn. 


Sales Representatives 


THE WEAN ENGINEERING CO. INC., Warren, Ohio 
W. H. A. ROBERTSON & CO., LTD., Bedford, England 









e Typical Hallden Automatic Flat- 
tening and Cutting Machine 
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AMERICAN rurnincs CRUSHER 


Bulky, difficult-to-handle metal turnings can be rapidly reduced by 
30% to 80% in bulk with an efficient American Metal Turnings 
Crusher. This modern, economical method of reducing turnings of 
alloy steel, carbon steel, aluminum, brass, copper or bronze pays 
rich dividends wherever there is a sizeable metal turnings salvage. 


@ increases cutting oil reclamation 30 to 50 gallons per ton. 

@ Saves storage space—and is handled more easily on con- 
veyors and chutes. 

@ Permits better briquettes with a higher analysis for improved 
furnace charging. 






PATENTE ANESE 
STEEL SHREDDER) RINGS 
WW, 





Patented manganese 
shredder rings, revolv- 
ing free on individual 
shafts, prevent clog- 
ging and damage to 
crusher from tramp iron. 


Send for Metal Turnings Bulletin 
PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1539 MACKLIND AVE. 





Ring Quushers and puts : “yes "ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 














Die for blanking and piercing 16-gauge hot-rolled steel... 
machined to tolerances of + 0.002" in “HSC CW Oil” tool 
steel... preferred for its resistance to deformation and wear, its 





{ HOYLAND 
Beyecu 














uniform machining properties, its dependability in heat treating. 





An unusual assortment of fine tool steels .. . in various sizes, shapes, finishes, conditions . . . available 
promptly from the conveniently located warehouses of Hoyland Steel Company. Complete technical 
assistance in solving tool steel problems. Hoyland Steel Catalog-Work Book available on request. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Hoy.anpb Steet Company, INnc., 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


* GRAMMER, Dempsey 


& Hupson, INc., 212 Rome Street, Newark 5, N. J. * AcHorn Steet. Company, 381 Congress Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. * Great WesteRN Steet Co. INc., 1011 East 61 Street, Los Angeles 1,Cal. * Passaic County Steer Service, 
INc.,21 North First Street, Paterson 2, N. J. * Tre Brincerort Stee: Company, P.O. Box 3357, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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makers to abandon their firm resist- 
ance against upward revision of the 
price formula. Heavy melting stee 
now stands at $42 per ton delivere: 
with other grades at usual differen 
tials. For No. 1 railroad heavy melt- 
ing steel for mill consumption $43 
on tracks is offered. Not all of the 
tonnage of the latter moves to stee! 
mill consumption and some of these 
non-mill acquisitions still bring as 
high as $48 a ton delivered. The scrap 
market was confused following thx 
markup in prices and several days 
will be required to bring order. 

Pittsburgh — Strong tone prevails 
in the scrap market due to continued 
pressing demand and dearth of sup- 
plies. Practically no buying of vol- 
ume tonnage is reported, however, 
and the market at the moment is 
more or less at a standstill with pub- 
lished prices unchanged from a week 
ago. 

The feeling persists in the scrap 
trade that something of a market 
eruption is in the making. This ap- 
plies especially to the formula prices 
which have been posted by the mills. 
Two factors working toward break- 
ing, or at least revising, the present 
formula are: The fact that the high- 
er prices being put into effect by the 
steel mills on finished steel products 
will likely be followed by 4 demand 
on the part of fabricators that form- 
ula prices be adjusted upward on 
the scrap which they return to the 
mills; there is no reason to think 
scrap trading will be excepted from 
the general ban on basing point, zone 
or other uniform pricing methods. 
The latter issue, it is understood, is 
to be discussed in detail at a meet- 
ing of scrap dealers and brokers in 
Atlantic City this week. 

Boston—Open-hearth steel scrap is 
moving frequently at over formula 
prices. Movement of scrap from 
yards is generally heavier than in- 
coming tonnage and some volume is 
being held for higher prices. There 
is also a firmer tone to cast. For 
clean cupola cast, consumers are 
offering as high as $65 delivered. 

Detroit — Scrap sales have been 
at a standstill since July 16, pending 
clarification of the price picture. A 
$2.50 increase likely will be made 
across-the-board in the formula price 
under which mills have been buying 
open-hearth and electric furnace ma- 
terial. Due to excessive contamina- 
tion of bundled scrap, one large mill 
has sent letters to all scrap interests 
informing them that no bundles will 
be unloaded until the name of the 
yard supplying the scrap has been 
furnished, and that cars will be held 
on demurrage until such information 
is given. This presupposes the black- 
listing of some yards suspected of 
loading bundles with concrete, bricks 
and other nonmetallics. 

Cincinnati — Formula prices are 
still holding on open-hearth grades 
of scrap. Factors tending toward un- 
settling of the market are the high 
bids for railroad offerings, and re- 
ported over-formula prices in some 
other districts. Quotations on foun- 
dry grades are higher, partly in sym- 
pathy with a recent rise in northern 
pig iron. Scrap rails are also higher. 

Birmingham — Movement of scrap 
is accelerated somewhat over previ- 
ous weeks with little general agree- 
ment, however, as to prices. Above 
formula prices are sometimes paid. 
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NEW BUSINESS 








me) am 4@) 0) 
New Building ! 


® New buildings, like new ma- 
chines, are designed to increase out- 
put and reduce unit costs. That's 
why it pays to consult a Reading 
Engineer before you install handling 
equipment in a new shop or plant. 
For example, in this new annex, 
crates of sheet steel moved too 
leisurely from flat cars, to stock 
pile, to motor truck ... until a 
Reading Engineer was consulted. 
After careful analysis, 2 spec- 
ially-designed 5-ton Reading 
Cranes, equipped with electric 
push buttons were recommended 
Stax and installed. Now crates “step 
lively”, handling time is re- 
duced...and fewer men move 
more materials, more easily! 
Start your new building “off 
on the right foot’, now. For 
faster, more economical ma- 
terials handling, call in a 
Reading Engineer. His ex- 
perienced recommendations 

are yours—at no oblig- 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2102 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


Chain Hoists e Electric Hoists 
Overhead Traveling Cranes 


READING 
HOISTS 


July 26, 1948 











Warehouse ... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 127 


Philadelphia _ - Leading district 
jobbers hope to have new price sched- 
ules established before the end of 
this month, notwithstanding current 
confusion arising from changes in 
mill prices and in_ transportation 
costs, the latter as a result of the 
shift of producers to a mill or shipping 
point basis. 

Chicago —- Warehouses have with- 
held announcement on price policy 
pending receipt of additional infor- 
mation on new mill prices. Consid- 
erable study will be required because 
several factors are involved. These 
include higher mill prices, varying 
delivery charges depending upon dis- 
tances between mills and warehouse, 
and increased handling costs result- 
ing from higher wages. 

Cincinnati—Steel jobbers here are 
withholding announcements on price 
policies until the situation is clarified. 
Sources of supply for warehouses in 
this district are varied and price 
schedules, when established, will like- 
ly show considerable divergence. 


Metallurgical Coke . .. 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 126 


Philadelphia — Oven foundry coke 
has been advanced $1 a ton to $20.50, 
Swedeland, Pa. ovens and $20.55, 
Philadelphia ovens. 

Birmingham— Because of increased 
production costs, Alabama By-Prod- 
ucts Corp. last week posted an in- 
crease of $1.15 a ton on oven foundry 
coke. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


6515 tons, Alfred E, Smith housing project, 
lower Manhattan, New York, for New York 
City Housing Authority, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co, 

3800 tons, stock house and fermentation build- 
ing, Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 
to Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee. 

2000 tons, one section, State Van Wyck ex- 
press highway, Queens, New York, through 
Arthur Johnson contractor, to American 
Bridge Co., this is in addition to 900 tons 
for another section recently noted as going 
to the same fabricator, through Tully & 
DiNapoli, contractors. 

1450 tons, laboratory addition, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., through 
yeorge A, Fuller Co., New York, to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa, 

1200 tons, galvanized transmission towers, Ta- 
coma Light Department, to Bethlehem Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 

1000 tons, building, International Silver Co., 
Wallingford, Conn., to Topper & Griggs Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. 

1000 tons, brew house and office building, Jo- 
seph Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, to 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

800 tons, Carolina Pulp & Lumber Co., Lum- 
berton, N. C., through Elasco Services Inc., 
New York City, to Ingalls Iron Works, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

790 tons, bus terminal, Hempstead, Long Is- 
land, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

650 tons, building, Atex Realty Corp., Great 
Neck, Long Island, to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., New York. 

640 tons, apartment, Atex Estates Inc., 
Great Neck, Long Island, to Harris Struc- 
tural Steel Co., New York. 

345 tons, building, Forstner Chain Corp., 
Union, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 


How to predict 


the wnprreditable,/ 


Strictly speaking, that’s impossible, 
because it’s a contradiction in terms. 

But in any kind of forecasting— 
the weather or securities—you come 
closer to the right answer if you do 
the job scientifically, get the facts, 
analyze them fairly. 

Take the Steel Industry. Demand in 
1947 reached an all-time high. So 
did earnings. And the prospect for 
1948 seems excellent. 

At this point we could recommend 
that you buy Steel. We don’t. But we 
do say that wise investors should in- 
vestigate steel securities as potentially 
attractive investments — and _ the 
known effects of steel on other indus- 
tries and securities. 

That’s why we’ve prepared a new, 
32-page study on Steel. It thoroughly 
explores supply and demand and the 
way steel adapts itself to changing 
conditions of costs and prices. It gives 
past earnings, present position and a 
detailed picture of 24 leading com- 
panies—plus thumbnail reviews of 
21 others. Conscientiously it asks— 
then tries to answer—‘“‘How will the 
steel investor fare?” 

If that answer is important to you 
...if you want more facts for your 
own investment ee 
forecast...this sur- ey 
vey should hel STEEL 
you reach soun ees f 
investment deci- 
sions. Your copy 
is free. Just write, 
or ask for it at 
any of our 99 





Department W-2 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PyeRcE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securitte 
Brokers in Securtttes and Commodities 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 

















-65 tons, state bridge, Jefferson county, Wew 
York, through Collins Bros., to Bethlehem 
Steel C<« 

220) tons, power house, New Orleans. through 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, to Ingalls 

Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala. 


250 tons Long Island Railroad bridge, 
Laurelton, Long Island, to American Bridge 
Co Pittsburgh 

--0 tons, storage building, Texas Co., West- 

e, N. J to Bethlehem Steel Co 
0 tons Carborundum plant, Vancouver, 
Wash to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., 
Seattle 
l s, Kingsbridge car barn, Third Ave. 






New York, to Schacht Steel 
Construction Inc., New York, 


7 tons, Conibear rowing shell house, Uni- 

versity of Washington, Seattle, to Isaacson 
I Works, Seattle 

125 tons, Long Island Railroad bridge, Laurel 

Long Island, to Bethlehem Steel Co 

120 tons Brick Presbyterian Church East 
92nd St., New York, to Schacht Steel Con- 
struction Inec., New York 

100 tons, New York Central Railroad bridge 
Randall, N. Y., to Lackawanna Steel Con 

struction Co., Buffalo 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 
210 tons, addition to J. C. Penney Co. store 
Seattle, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle; S. S. Mullen, Seattle, general 
contract 


165 tons, administration building, Seattle 
School Board, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle; J. H. Sellen, Seattle, 
general contractor. 

125 tons, Engineering building, Gonzaga Col- 
lege, Spokane, Wash., to Northwest Steel 
Rolling Mills Ine., Seattle; Gus Bouten, 
Spokane, general contractor 


SHEAR 


@Handles intricate 
cuts easily. No distor- 
tion. Unusually strong 
and durable, geared 
to give great power 
with little effort. Metal 
can turn any direction 
while cutting. 


@ Machines available 
for 14 ga., 10 ga., and 
3/16 in. material. 


Write for folder 
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NEW BUSINESS 





PLATES ... 
PLATES PENDING 


4000 tons, steel sheet piling, breakwater at 
Astoria, Oreg.; bids in to U. S. Engineer, 
Portland, Oreg., July 21, 

850 tons, 414-mile main pipeline, 30% and 
36%2-inch diameter, 7 gage, 3/16-inch, 
Lewiston Orchards project, Lewiston, Idaho; 
Goodfellow Bros., Wenatchee, Wash., low to 
3ureau of Reclamation, Denver, $344,552. 

Instated, two 100,000-gallon water tanks and 
one 250,000-gallon water tank, on 100-foot 
towers and 80-foot respectively; alternate 
wood for tanks; bids to U. S. Engineer, 
Portland, July 22. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


~ 


Clinchfield 35 seventy-ton covered hopper 
‘al to American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York 

Copper Range, 8 fifty-ton box cars, to Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago; these 
are in addition to 15 previously ordered. 

Delaware & Hudson, 500 fifty-ton box cars 
and 200 fifty-ton gondola cars, to its own 
shops 

Grand Trunk Western, 500 fifty-ton box cars, 
to American Car & Foundry Co., New York 
and 200 fifty-ton box cars, to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, 

Gulf Mobile & Ohio, 500 fifty-ton gondolas, to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York; 
these are in addition to 500 hopper cars 
recently reported placed with the Bessemer 
Ala., plant of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Mather Stock Car Co., 100 forty-ton refrigera- 
tor cars, to its own shops. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Texas & Pacific, 11 diesel road locomotives, to 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
Corp., LaGrange, Il. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


CALIFORNIA 


OLEUM, CALIF.—-Union Oil Co. has awarded 
a $70,000 contract to C. Norman Peterson, 
2832 9th St., Berkeley, for improvements in 
the compounding and packaging plant, 

SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Gas & Electric C 
245 Market St., will build a $932,000 sub- 
station at Bell Ave. and Rio Linda Blvd 


CONNECTICUT 


BRISTOL, CONN.—Superior Electric Co., 83 
Laurel St., will build a $68,000 factory. 


FLORIDA 


FLAGLER BEACH, FLA.—Lehigh Portlan 
Cement Co., A. K. Cawley, secretary, 
lentown, Pa., plans to build a $1 millior 
plant near here. 


WORTHINGTON SPRINGS, FLA.—Clay Elec- 
tric Co-operative Inc., Keystone Heights, will 
build a $500,000 diesel electric power plant. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO yoodman Mfg. Co., 4834 S. Hal- 
sted St., has awarded a $725,000 contract to 
Sumner S. Sollitt Construction Co., 307 N., 
Michigan St., for factory additions, 


INDIANA 


MARION, IND.—Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
Hastings, N. Y., plans to build a 1-story 
factory and warehouse addition, costing 
$100,000. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., 5315 Holabird Ave., plans 
to start work this fall on a warehouse, and 
a cleaning house. These two buildings will 
contain over 100,000 square feet of floor 
space. Meanwhile, the company expects to 
start work shortly on an addition to its 
sand and storage building. 


BALTIMORE—Dixie Metals Co., 1200 Bush 
St., has completed erection of a plant, con- 
taining approximately 8000 square feet, for 
the production of type and babbitt metal 
and solder. 


BALTIMORE — Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
2519 Wilkens Ave., whose local plants are 
engaged principally in production of indus- 
trial electronic and x-ray apparatus, plans 
to virtually double its repair plant at 4015 
Foster Ave. by erecting an addition, con- 
taining about 11,000 square feet. 

BALTIMORE—L. E. Clements Engineering 
Corp. has acquired additional floor space in 
a building to the rear of 1107 East Pratt 
St., where it is engaged in pattern work 
and also operates a machine shop for tool 
and die work. L. E, Clements is president. 

BALTIMORE—Caldwell Casting Co. Inc., 4 
new corporation, has equipped space in 
buildings off Eudowood Lane, Towson, for 
the production of nonferrous castings. Ver- 
non Caldwell is president; C. F. Koppisch, 
vice president; and Albert H. Hintenash, 
secretary-treasurer. 


NEW MEXICO 


‘ARMINGTON—Southern Union Gas Co., ¢/0 
Zurt Bldg., Dallas, Tex., is planning to 
build a $1 million gasoline plant. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—B. & L, Construc- 
tion Co. will build a ready-mix concrete 
plant. Estimated cost is $115,000. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND—John G. Jergens Inc., formerly 
the Jergens Co., 17118 St. Clair Ave., will 
move to a larger plant near E. 116 St, and 
Miles Ave. The company specializes in man- 
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UNIT 357 MOBILE CRANE 


THE SCRAP YARD PORTABLE YARDMASTER 
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@ It's Self-Propelled 


UNIT 357 
with magnet 


e/; 
t Has 1007 Uses) 


Write for catalog showing UNIT'S 
many modern and exclusive features. 
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NEW BUSINESS 
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ufacture of pilot bushings and plans to pur- 
chase additional machine tools. 
CLEVELAND—Federal Foundry Supply Co., 
1600 E. 7Tist St., is contemplating construc- 
tion of a $100,000 factory addition. 
YOUNGSTOWN — General Fireproofing Co., 
Walter Bender, president, will begin pro- 
ducing a new line of metal desks which will 
include 35 models in its recently completed 
four-story $1 million plant addition. 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—American Iron & 
Machine Co., 518 N. Indiana St., plans a 
$30,000 machine shop addition. 
OREGON 


NORTH BEND, OREG Menasha Coos Head 
Plywood Corp. plans to construct $2 mil- 
on plywood plant. 

PORTLAND, OREG U. S. Engineer has 
iwarded S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa., a 
$5,031,567 contract to fabricate four 111,300 
horsepower hydraulic turbines for the Mc- 
Nary dam on the Columbia river near Uma- 
tilla, Oreg 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MEADVILLE, PA. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., 180 Mercer St., has awarded an §80,- 
000 contract to H. Platt Co., 1104 Sellinger 
Ave., for erection of a 1-story plant. 

NEW CASTLE, PA, — Flex-O-Lator Inc., 
Carthage, Mo., plans to open a plant here 
with Fred Platt as manager, manufacturing 
wire spring pads for mattresses and auto- 
mobile seats 

PHILADELPHIA—Western Electric Co. Inc., 
c/o Ballinger Co., 121 N. Broad St., will 
make a $100,000 addition to its plant at 300 
E. Allegheny Ave 





TENNESSEE 
NASHVILE, TENN.—Washington Mfg. Co., 
c/o contractor, has awarded a $75,000 con- 
tract to R. E. Dunn & Co., American Na- 
tional Bank Blidg., for a plant addition. 


TEXAS 

CARTHAGE, TEX.—Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp. has awarded a $73,500,000 contract to 
Stone & Webster Eng. Corp., 90 Broad St., 
New York, for a 840-mi, 26 inch natural gas 
pipeline from Texas to near Middletown, O. 
to connect with lines of Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Louisville, Ky., Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Co., East Ohio Gas Co. and Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp., and for construction of 
compressor stations. 

DALLAS, TEX.-——Lone Star Gas Co., 1915 
Wood St., plans construction of $271,500 
compressor units at Gainesville, Knox City, 
and Sherman. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Core Laboratories Inc., W 
H. Davison, president, 2151 Fort Worth 
Ave., plans to construct a $250,000 labora- 
tory. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Reed Roller Bit Co., 5125 
Clinton Dr., plans to build a $350,000 ma- 
sonry shop, 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Stupp Bros, Bridge & Iron 
Co., 3800 Weber Rd., St. Louis, Mo., is 
planning a _ steel fabricating plant costing 
$500,000, and a specialty steel plant, unit 
and tanks costing $400,000. 

McCAMEY, TEX.-—-Slick Oil Co. and Associ- 
ated Companies (Urschel Co. and Plymouth 
Co.), Milam Bldg., San Antonio, plans con- 
struction of a $4,000,000 recycling plant. 

SWEENY, TEX.—Phillips Petroleum Co., Neils 
Esperson Bldg., Houston, plans to build a 
gasoline plant and make other improvements 


totaling $1,500,000. 


WINNIE, TEX. — McCarthy Oil, Gas and 
Chemical Corp., Sterling building, Houston, 
has let a contract to Tellepsen Construction 
Co., 3900 Clay St., Houston, for a chem- 
ical or absorption plant. Estimated cost ig 
$1,500,000. 


WASHINGTON 


TACOMA, WASH.—Tacoma smelter, American 
Smelter & Refining Co., plans expansion 
program including new steel buildings, con- 
veyor systems and other improvements, 


CANADA 


AINSWORTH, B. C.—Yale Mining Co., Bank 
of Nova Scotia Bldg., Vancouver, plans to 
erect a 300-ton crushing plant and 150-ton 
mill at Kootenay Lake Mine. Cost will be 
over $100,000, 

WELDON, N. B.-— Atlantic Chemicals Co, 
Ltd., is contemplating constructing a S$4,- 
000,000 plant for producing superphosphates 
and cement, 

HAMILTON, ONT. — Canadian Westinghouse 
Co. Ltd., 286 Sanford Ave. N., has awarded 
a $600,000 contract to Frid Construction Co. 
Ltd., 128 King St. E., for an addition to 
the west end plant at Aberdeen and Long- 
wood Rds. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Procter & Gamble Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Burlington St. E., has awarded 
a $1,860,000 contract to Provo Construction 
Co. Ltd., P. O. Box 67, for piping, tanks, 
equipment, and an addition to the boiler 
house, providing greater production facili- 
ties at the plant. 

ARVIDA, QUE. — Aluminum Laboratories 
Ltd., plans to build a $300,000 research lab- 
oratory. 





PRICES OF 


(Concluded from Page 127) 

@.1. and 0.9¢ for l.e.1.; Western, add 0.35c for 
el. and 1.5c for Le.l. Freight allowed. Add 
@.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). Bast- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 8.7c per Ib 
of briquet, c.l. packaged 9.5c, ton let 10.3c, 
less ton 11.2c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 
0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.8c for c.l, and 
2.5¢ for lc.l. Freight allowed. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % lb of Si). Eastern Zone, contract, 
c.l. bulk 8.75¢ per lb of briquet, c.l. packed 
9.55c, ton lot 10.35c, less ton 11.25c; Central, 
add 0.25¢ for c.l, and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.8c for c.l. and 2.5c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing approx. 
5 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Si). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk 5.1c per Ib 
of briquet, ¢.l. packed 5.25c, ton lot 6.7c, less 
ton 7.6c. (Small size—weighing approx. 2% 
lb and containing exactly 1 Ib of Si). Eastern 
Zone, carload, bulk 5.25c c.l. packed 6.05c, 
ton lots 6.85c, less ton 7.75c; Central, add 
0.25c for ¢.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add 
0.45¢ for ¢.l. and 0.9c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. Add 0.25¢ for notching, small size 
only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calclum-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 17.50c per Ib of al- 
loy, carload packed 19.0c, ton lot 19.8c, less 
ton 20.8c; Central, add 0.5c for c.l. and 0.85c 
for l.c.l.: Western, add 2.55c for c.l. and 2.6c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Calclum-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 16.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 16.45c, ton lot 19.35c, less ton 20.85c; 
Central, add 0.5c for c.l. and 0.75c for l.c.l.; 
Western, add 2.55c for c.l. and 2.90c for l.c.1. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open Hearth Grade (Va 50- 
55%, Si 8% max., C 3% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, any quantity, $2.90 per lb of 
contained Va; Central, add 2c for c.l. and 3c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 6c for c.l. and 9c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 10c. Special 
Grade (Va 50-55%, Si 4% max., C 1% max.), 
$3. High Speed Grade (Va 50-55%, Si 1.50% 
max., C .20% max.), $3.10. 

Vanadium Oxide: All Zones, contract, less car- 
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load lots, $1.20 per lb of contained V,0,. 
Spot, add 5c. 

Grainal: Vanadium Graina] No. 1, 93c; No. 
6, 63c; No. 79, 45c; all fob Bridgeville, Pa., 
usual freight allowance. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrotitanium: (Ti 20-25%, Al 3% max., Si 
4% max., C 0.10% max.). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.35 per Ib of con- 
tained Ti, less ton $1.40. (Ti 40-45%, Al 7% 
max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton lot 
$1.23, less ton $1.25; Central, add 4c for 20- 
25% Ti grade, and 2.1c for 40-45% grade; 
Western, add 13.5c for 20-25% Ti grade, and 
7.2c for 40-45% grade. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 5c. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (15-20%). Con- 
tract basis, per net ton, fob Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to destination east of 
Mississippi river and north of Baltimore and 
St. Louis, 6.8% C, $142.50; 3-5% C, $157.50. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, 10,000 Ib W or more, $2.25 per Ib of 
contained W; 200 lb W to 10,000 lb W, $2.35; 
less than 2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 
Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Eastern 
Zone, contract or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 
per lb of contained W; less than 1000 Ib W, 
$3. 
ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, c.l., lump, bulk 6c per Ib of 
alloy, c.l. packed 6.75c, ton lot 7.5c, less ton 
8.35c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 1.1c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.6c for c.l. and 3.95¢ for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, carload, lump, packed 18.4c 
per Ib of alloy, ton lot 19.15c, less ton 20.40c; 
Central, add 0.6c for c.l. and 1.05c for l.c.l.; 
Western add 3.05c for c.l. and 4c for l.c.l. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone contract, 100 lb or more. 1” x D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy, freight allowed. Less than 
100 Ib $1.30; Central, add 0.75c; Western 
add 2.9c, freight allowed. Spot, add 5c. 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $6.25 per 
lb contained B, fob Philo, O., freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

Bortam (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, 8c per Ib, fob Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 

OTHER FERROALLOYS 
Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $2.50 per Ib of con- 
tained Cb, less ton $2.55; Central, add 1.65¢; 
Western, add 6.45c. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 10c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, SI 
18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5—Cr 
50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Eastern Zone, carload, 
12 M x D, carload packed 17.25c per Ib of 
material, ton lot 18.00c, less ton 19.25c; Cen- 
tral, add 0.3c for c.l, and 1.1c for Le.l.; 
Western, add 0.3c for c.l., and 3.05¢ for l.c.l. 
Freight allowed. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%; Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). East- 
ern Zone, carload, packed, 1” x D, 39c per Ib 
of alloy, ton lot 41c, less ton 43c; Central, 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for l.c.1.; Western, 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.05c for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Eastern Zone, conjract, car- 
load, packed, %” x 12 M, 15.0c per Ib of 
alloy, ton lot 15.75c, less ton 17.0c; Central, 
add 0.3c for c.l, and 1.1c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.05¢ for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Graphidox No. 4: (Si 56%, Ca 5%, Ti 9%) 
C.l. packed, 16.50c per lb. of alloy; ton lots 
17.90c; less ton lots 19.40c, fob Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis, 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%; V-7, Cr 28-32%, Si 15-21%, Mn 
14-16%) C.1. packed, 12.95e per Ib. of alloy; 
ton lots 14.60c; less ton lots 15.85c, fob Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
Louis. ? 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Packed, lump, carload lic, ton lots 11.25¢, 
smaller lots 11.75¢ per Ib alloy; freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 


Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base): Gross tons per car- 
load, fob sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, oF 
Siglo, Tenn.; $65 per gross ton, 
Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb, contained 
Mo, fob Langeloth and Washington, Pa., fuf- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
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